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A Forgotten President 
by John Lord O’Brian 


But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth 
her poppy, and deals with the memory of men 
without distinction to merit of perpetuity. Who 
can but pity the founder of the pyramids? .. . 
time has spared the epitaph of Adrian’s horse, 
confounded that of himself. . . . Who knows 
whether the best of men be known? Or whether 
there be not more remarkable persons forgot 
than any that stand remembered in the known 
account of time? Sir Thomas Browne 


HE Supreme Court until 1930 occu- 

pied in the Capitol the chamber in 
which the United States Senate sat until 
the completion of the Senate Wing of the 
Capitol in 1859. On the wall of that 
chamber, back of the Judges’ seats, there 
formerly hung a rough pen and ink dia- 
gram of the Senate of 1850 with the names 
of its members assigned to the respective 
seats. Among others that list contained 
the names of Willam H. Seward, Henry 
Clay, Stephen A. Douglas, Thomas H. 
Benton, Daniel Webster, Lewis Cass, John 
C. Calhoun, Jefferson Davis, Salmon P. 
Chase, Hannibal Hamlin, Thomas Corwin, 
and Sam Houston. It is doubtful whether 
any other Senate has ever surpassed this 
group in individual ability or in qualities 
of statesmanship. 

The presiding officer was Millard Fill- 
more, Vice President of the United States. 
He had been nominated for this office in 
the Whig Convention of 1848 on the 
recommendation of Henry Clay. The 
President, Zachary Taylor, elected at the 
same time, despite his forty years of loyal 
service in the Army, is said to have been 
one of the poorest qualified men who ever 
occupied the Presidency. On his death 
July 9, 1850, Fillmore became President 
of the United States. 

Historians generally, despite the pro- 
tests of J. F. Rhodes and a few others, 
have pictured Millard Fillmore as a weak 
President, an opportunist, and a wholly 
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commonplace person. It is late to attempt 
any alteration in that portrait. It is true 
that he was neither a heroic nor a tragic 
figure. Furthermore, he is all but for- 
gotten. With the exception of a small 
book written by an undiscriminating ad- 
mirer, no biography of this President has 
ever been written. In the index to the 
voluminous library at The Metropolitan 
Club his name does not even appear. One 
biographical dictionary mentions as the 
important facts of his life that he signed 
the Fugitive Slave Law, sent Commodore 
Perry to Japan, and that he was the first 
President to introduce a bath tub into the 
White House. Another one omits mention 
of the bath tub, — but emphasizes the his- 
torical fact that when he moved into the 
White House it contained not a single book, 
“not even a Bible”. From all this one 
receives the impression that Fillmore was 
not “news” in the modern sense. The 
printed accounts of his life are in brief 
and conventional terms and they usually 
terminate with his defeat for the Presi- 
dency in 1856, although he lived eighteen 
years thereafter. His letters and private 
papers were consigned to destruction by a 
direction in the Will of his son. Rarely 
have there been so many happenings to 
ensure the oblivion of a public man. 


Mixed motives combined to induce me 
to resurrect the facts of his life. My native 
city — Buffalo — produced two Presidents: 
Cleveland and Fillmore. One achieved 
certain immortality: why has the other 
been lost to memory? He was for many 
years one of the leading statesmen of New 
York State; he never was identified with 
political schemers or any sinister political 
design; he led a strictly honorable life, and 
after his retirement from national affairs 
he became the most useful citizen who ever 
lived on the Niagara frontier. Why should 


such a man have been entirely forgotten? 
Over and beyond these facts was the sin- 
gularity in his career that until he came 
of age he had had practically no education 
and, with the exception of Lincoln, per- 
haps no other President was so completely 
self-made. 


The public career of this honorable and 
well-intentioned man was brought to an 
end by a single act —his approval of the 
Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. The punish- 
ment resulting from this single act presents 
a study in the power of moral resentment 
and the influence of conscience in public 
affairs, the most baffling of all problems to 
statesmen and those who deal with political 
affairs. 


Fillmore himself once said that his 
“career was fully as mysterious and miracu- 
lous” to him “as it seemed to other men”. 
May I then recite briefly the story of a 
boy without family background, given no 
advantages by his parents, without educa- 
tion, who came out of obscurity, pursued a 
life of honorable achievement, and who 
then, following an act of political suicide, 
finally disappeared into the mists of obliv- 
ion. He may not have been a titanic 
figure or a great hero; nevertheless, he may 
perhaps illustrate what Emerson meant 
by his expression “The Infinitude of the 
Common Man”. 


Fillmore’s career falls into four periods: 
his boyhood of hardship, his rise to national 
stature in political leadership, the brief 
but fateful period of his Presidency, and 
his activities as a citizen over a final period 
of twenty-odd years. 


He was born in 1800 in a log cabin in 
Central New York. The cabin had been 
built by his father and his uncle in a 
clearing of four acres made by them in the 
heart of the forest, and the nearest neigh- 
bor was four miles away. His mother 
having no cradle kept her baby in a maple 
sap trough. His childhood was spent in 


conditions of well-nigh incredible poverty. 
The only books he ever saw in his father’s 
house were the Bible, a hymn book and 
an almanac.. - His schooling consisted of a 
few months in the heart of the winters. 
He states in his autobiography that when 
he was ten he learned by heart a spelling 
book from beginning to end but had no 
idea of the meaning of most of the words. 
At thirteen he borrowed and saw a 
geography for the first time. He worked 
on his father’s farm until fifteen with, he 
says, three meals a day of bread and milk. 
At fifteen he hired out to a wool carder, 
walking one hundred miles to get the job, 
and spent most of the year chopping wood 
in the forest. This period he always re- 
membered with bitterness and resentment, 
although he adds that his dreadful experi- 
ences especially the living conditions, 
aroused in him a lasting sympathy for the 
poor and oppressed. In the same year, at 
the age of fifteen, he was indentured for 
five years, with wages of $55 a year, as an 
apprentice to a wool carder with whom he 
worked most of each year until the begin- 
ning of his twentieth year. In each winter 
of those four years he had a few months’ 
schooling. He himself says that he never 
saw a copy of Shakespeare or even Robin- 
son Crusoe until he was eighteen years 
of age, and prior to that time had never 
seen a geography with a map or a wall 
map. He finally managed to buy a small 
cheap dictionary which he propped up on 
his wool carding machine and by persever- 
ance began to accumulate a vocabulary. 
Despite the lack of any outward evidence 
of unusual events in his youth, he seems 
to have been born with a restless ambition. 
It was at this same time, when he was 
eighteen, that he tramped more than one 
hundred miles, mostly over blazed trails 
through the forest, from Cayuga County to 
the Village of Buffalo, at that time leveled 
amid the ashes still visible, left when the 
British and Indians destroyed the entire 
village at Christmas time in 1813. 
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At the age of nineteen he managed to 
secure six months’ consecutive schooling 
in a nearby village, paying a farmer for 
his board and lodging by chopping wood 
two days a week. A girl named Abigail 
Powers helped him with his studies and 
seven years later they were married. 


When he was nineteen some friendly 
neighbors prevailed upon his father to per- 
mit him to quit his indentured job. There 
is no more poignant story in the history 
of any President than Fillmore’s own de- 
scription of how he broke out sobbing 
when his mother told him one night at the 
supper table that arrangements had been 
made so that he could leave the wool 
carder and go to work in the office of 
Judge Wood, a local lawyer. He pur- 
chased his release from the indenture for 
$30 (to be paid as he earned it) and 
started with a determination to become a 
lawyer. Two years later he fell out with 
the Judge because the latter objected to 
the youngsters appearing on his own in a 
Justice’s Court case in which he obtained 
a fee of $3. Following this incident, a 
turning point in his life, he set out for 
East Aurora, near Buffalo, where his father 
had leased a farm, and he arrived in that 
village with $4 in his pocket as his entire 
capital, $3 of which was the fatal fee that 
cost him his association with the lawyer. 


You will agree, I think, that this was a 
boyhood of tragic struggle and discourage- 
ment. He had had in the modern sense 
no education at all, although at the age 
of twenty-one he had acquired the rudi- 
ments so that he was able from time to 
time to teach in the primitive school of the 
region. While getting started as a lawyer 
he taught all one winter in Wales, near 
Buffalo, at a salary of $13 a month plus 
board. 


This story of Fillmore’s boyhood has not 
been related for the purpose of arousing 
sympathy: doubtless countless other youths 
lived through similar lives of hardship and 
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frustration. The story has another and 
different bearing, in that this youth within 
fifteen years became one of the recognized 
political leaders of New York State, within 
twenty years he rose to the stature of a 
national figure, and at the end of thirty 
years became the President of the United 
States upon whom rested the burden of 
what proved to be one of the most fateful 
decisions in the history of his Country. 
The unsolved mystery in his life is that 
of how this development could have hap- 
pened. In the absence of any family back- 
ground or any real education this de- 
velopment, it would seem, must have come 
about through a native gift of unusual 
ability and a forceful character in which 
integrity was the dominant characteristic. 
But even these qualities do not provide an 
altogether satisfactory explanation. He 
was admitted to the practice of law in 
1823. Feeling incompetent to compete 
with the Buffalo lawyers, he practiced in 
the country courts in and near East Aurora 
until 1830, when he returned to Buffalo 
for good. In 1828 he was elected to the 


* State Assembly where he served three terms 


and secured the passage of a law abolish- 
ing imprisonment for debt. In 1833 he 
became the first Congressman elected from 
Erie County: he served four terms in Con- 
gress and refused a re-election in 1842. 

His career in Congress indicates that his 
integrity and earnestness early attracted 
attention, for during his last term he be- 
came Chairman of the all-powerful Ways 
and Means Committee, and his final retire- 
ment was entirely voluntary. It was dur- 
ing that period that he became one of the 
recognized leaders of the Northern Wing 
of the Whig Party. In 1844 he was nom- 
inated as the Whig candidate for Governor 
of New York; he was defeated by the 
narrow margin of 10,000 votes by Silas 
Wright, who had the support of the no- 
torious Albany Regency and was then at 
the height of his popularity. In 1847 
Fillmore became the first elected Comp- 
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troller of New. York State. In the Na- 
tional Whig Convention of 1848, which 
nominated Taylor, Fillmore, with the 
strong support of Henry Clay, was nomin- 
ated on the second ballot for Vice 
President. 


To recall the events of 1850 and revive 
even briefly the circumstances surrounding 
the enactment of the Compromise of 1850 
is a hazardous task. I shall, therefore, 
seek to avoid egregious error by over- 
simplifying it in a brief summary. By the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820 the anti- 
slavery forces and the Southern group 
thought they had permanently settled the 
question of the expansion of slavery — 
except for Missouri it was not to be per- 
mitted above the latitude of 36° 30’. With- 
out describing the powerful forces which 
continued to agitate public opinion, both 
North and South, during the intervening 
years a major crisis was precipitated in 
1850. The increase of population caused 
by the gold rush in California led to the 
adoption of an anti-slavery constitution in 
1849 and an application for admission as 
a State. This agitation also extended to 
Utah, which then included the now States 
of Arizona and New Mexico. These events 
sharply raised the question of what was to 
be done about slavery in all this area. The 
application of California for admission to 
the Union immediately aroused the fears 
of the Southern leaders. On January 29, 
1850, in his last speech the dying Calhoun 
sternly demanded recognition of the South- 
ern point of view and bluntly expressed 
doubt whether, if this were denied, the 
Southern States could remain in the 
Union, and the warning had the desired 
effect of arousing fears of the gravest 
character among the Whigs. On March 
4th Henry Clay proposed a set of resolu- 
tions, later embodied in Senate measures 
contemptuously referred to by President 
Taylor as the “Omnibus Bill”. These 
measures, known in history as the Com- 


promise of 1850, were finally adopted after 
eight months’ debate. It is unnecessary 
to discuss here all the features of this com- 
promise. This Omnibus Bill provided that 
California should be admitted as a Free 
State and that Utah and New Mexico 
should be recognized as territories without 
any reference being made as to whether 
or not slavery should be permitted there. 
More important for us, as part of the com- 
promise there was enacted a law with 
rigid provisions making it the duty of the 
Federal Government to aid in the capture 
of fugitive slaves wherever found and to 
ensure their return to their owners. It was 
this particular law which afterwards had 
the greatest influence upon public opinion 
during the ensuing decade prior to the 
attack on Fort Sumter. President Taylor 
openly opposed the passage of this par- 
ticular statute and a deadlock resulted. 
When he died in July, 1850, Fillmore be- 
came President and immediately reor- 
ganized his Cabinet. It was not a group 
of weaklings, for it included such men as 
Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, Thomas 
Corwin and John J. Crittenden. Fillmore 
had had nothing to do with the framing 
of the Fugitive Slave Law while presiding 
over the Senate and had scrupulously re- 
frained from indicating any opinion on it. 
Now joining Webster he threw the influ- 
ence of his office in the support of Clay’s 
proposals. 


What is most significant in the light of 
after events is that so few of the Members 
of the Congress realized the extent of the 
moral resentment which would follow upon 
any attempt to enforce the Fugitive Slave 
Law. Webster went to its support with 
his famous 7th of March speech in which 
he insisted that under the Constitution it 
was the duty of every citizen to aid in the 
capture and return of slaves to their lawful 
owners. He argued also that failure to 
aid slave owners in recovering their prop- 
erty was the only legitimate grievance of 
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the South and that the enactment of this 
measure would remove that grievance. The 
Attorney General advised Fillmore that the 
statute was constitutional. It is said that 
Webster, who contributed more than any- 
one except Henry Clay to secure the pas- 
sage of the measure, a few months later, 
as Secretary of State in Fillmore’s Cabinet, 
urged the President to sign the measure. 
It was this 7th of March speech which 
split Webster’s Northern supporters and 
brought upon him the fulminations of 
Theodore Parker, of Thomas Wentworth, 
Higginson, Garrison and all the leaders of 
the Abolition faction in New England. 
Whittier’s poem “Ichabod” expressed this 
same grief and disappointment. But all 
that is another story. The important fact 
rarely emphasized is that on the final pas- 
sage of the measure only twelve Senators 
cast their votes against the enactment of 
the Fugitive Slave Law and it had the 
support of most of the Northern leaders 
of the Whig Party except Senators Seward, 
Hale and Chase. They agreed with Tay- 
lor’s view that this particular measure was 
unnecessary. No one, as I have said, 
seemed to have any realization of the tide 
of moral indignation that would and did 
follow and which within a few years de- 
stroyed the Whig Party. As one historian 
put it: “This infamous law has blighted 
the reputation of every one who had any 
connection with it.” Yet it is generally 
agreed that the enactment of this Com- 
promise did have the effect of postponing 
the war for ten years. 


The Fugitive Slave Law was approved 
by Fillmore September 18, 1850, and for 
some time thereafter there seems to have 
been a lull in excitement. 1852 was a disas- 
trous year for Fillmore and his associates. 
To his misfortune Webster became a can- 
didate for the Presidency along with old 
General Scott and Fillmore himself, with 
the result that he and Webster split the 
Northern vote and General Scott was nom- 
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inated, and his adversary, Franklin Pierce, 
was elected. Henry Clay died June 29, 
1852, and Webster died October 4th of 
this year. Without their contemporaries 
realizing it, the power of the Whig Party 
was rapidly fading. On August 2, 1852, 
Charles Sumner made his first great speech 
as Senator in which he defied the Southern 
leaders. This blunt challenge made slavery 
the one predominant national issue. The 
enactment of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill of 
1854, which specifically repealed the Mis- 
souri Compromise of 1820, added further 
fuel to the flame. 

But there was another cause contribut- 
ing to this agitation, the effect of which 
has never been adequately appraised. This 
was the fact that in March, 1852, was 
published the first edition of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”, a story which had been previously 
run as a serial in a periodical “The Na- 
tional Era” during the winter of 1851-52. 
Regardless of the merits or the faults of 
this book, it instantly produced an electric 
wave of emotion which swept irresistibly 
through the North. It is probable that no 


‘ other book written in this Country ever 


produced the same immediate and wide- 
spread effect — to say nothing of the effect 
of its publication in England and the 
British Colonies, where it became the liter- 
ary sensation of a generation. Aside from 
other elements, the story had special per- 
tinence to the lot of the fugitive slaves. 


It was during this same period that the 
operations of the so-called Underground 
Railroad became most active. Because of 
the secrecy with which the work of syste- 
matically aiding slaves to escape from the 
Southern States was carried on, it is only 
recently that anything like an adequate 
account of their operations has appeared. 
The organized groups who engaged in this 
process of aiding slaves apparently began 
in a small way as early as 1838, but the 
operations increased and spread geographi- 
cally until they extended through all of 
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the States adjacent to the Great Lakes. 
The enactment of the Fugitive Slave Law 
seemed to increase rather than hinder the 
operations of the persons engaged in this 
enterprise. According to Professor Siebert, 
who has written a standard book on this 
subject: 

“The fugitive-slave law of 1850 was the em- 
bodiment of Clay’s mighty effort to stop this 
growing evil [of aid to escaping slaves]. Its 
provisions proved odious to the North. Pursuit 
[of slaves] was constantly interfered with and 
mobs resulted. In Ohio, Cincinnati and Ober- 
lin were not the only localities that had their 
severe mob experiences on account of abolition 
sentiment. The attempted arrest of under- 
ground passengers gave rise to mobs in Colum- 
bus, Granville, Bellefontaine, Marysville, Tole- 
do, Marion, Troy, Dayton, Mechanicsburg, 
Putnam, Wooster, and many other of the 225 
and more places in and near which under- 
ground stations were located. 

“This was especially true after 1850, when 
Abolitionists became more energetic in accom- 
plishing their humane work than ever before.” 
(Pp. 401, 402.) 

But to return to Fillmore. He retired as 
President March 4, 1853. In the next 
Presidential contest of 1856, while travel- 
ing abroad, he was nominated for Presi- 
dent by the American Party, nicknamed 
the Know-Nothing Party. Although he 
ultimately received scattered support from 
some of the old Whigs he was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated and never again sought any 
public office. Sir Thomas Malory some- 
where declares that for every man the time 
comes when “he must meet his day of evil 
destiny’. When Fillmore wrote his ap- 
proval on the Fugitive Slave Law on 
September 18, 1850, he had met his day 
of evil destiny and had signed his own 
political death warrant. 


He indulged in no recriminations. With 
equanimity worthy of a stoic, he returned 
quietly to Buffalo and his old law firm. For 
the ensuing eighteen years he could be 
seen daily walking down the Main Street 
in his black broadcloth “Prince Albert” 
coat and carrying always his gold-headed 


cane. All accounts agree that he had great 
native dignity and was unusully fine look- 
ing. Legend says that Queen Victoria 
thought him the handsomest man she had 
ever seen. More authentic is a letter of 
Andrew D. White, our then Minister at 
Paris, stating that Fillmore “was one of 
the finest looking men I ever saw’. His 
first wife had died in 1853. In 1858 he 
was married a second time to Mrs. Caro- 
line C. McIntosh, a lady reputed to be 
wealthy, and they lived out their lives in 
a picturesque pseudo-Gothic residence on 
Niagara Square. 


One of the ironies of his career is that 
Fillmore himself was anti-slavery as a 
matter of conscience. He was hostile to 
the Abolitionists only because he feared 
that their fanaticism would wreck the 
Nation. As an old leader of the Whigs, 
fearful of the activities of extremists, he 
regarded the new Republican Party in 
1856, and again in 1860, as a sectional 
party whose policies were imperiling the 
policy of conciliation and compromise to 
which his own party had been committed 
for a generation, and he feared their suc- 
cess would inevitably endanger the contin- 
uance of the Union. Immediately on the 
outbreak of the war, however, he became 
an outspoken supporter of the war policy 
and for three years strongly backed up 
President Lincoln. In 1864, consistently 
with his early traditions, he voted for Mc- 
Clellan because he thought that only by 
a change of administration could the war 
be more quickly and successfully termi- 
nated. His only interest from first to last, 
like that of Webster, had always been the 
maintenance of the Union. The fact of the 
matter is that by early training and convic- 
tion he was so thoroughly an adherent of 
the old Whig tradition of statesmanship 
that he could not abandon his early pre- 
dilections, nor could he adjust himself to 
the situation created by the sudden growth 
of the Free Soil Movement. More impor- 
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tant, he failed to recognize the power of 
the fermenting social forces which were 
developing all about him. In short, in 
national affairs he belonged to the era of 
compromise and conciliation that had in 
reality come to an end with the deaths of 
Clay and Webster in 1852. His gravest 
defect, however, was the failure to recog- 
nize that the driving force directed against 
slavery was the growing conviction that 
the institution was morally wrong. Like 
many of his associates he underestimated 
the power of conscience. Despite all the 
studies that have been made to explain 
the great struggle in terms of economic 
conditions, the ultimate fact is, I think, 
that as Reinhold Niebuhr has expressed 
it, the institution of slavery was funda- 
mentally inconsistent with the whole liberal 
humanitarian movement which took its 
rise in the early 1800’s and dominated the 
nineteenth century. That Fillmore never 
saw this is clearly indicated in a passage 
written for his first inaugural but sup- 
pressed. In this undelivered section of his 
inaugural he emphasized that slavery and 
the political problems arising out of the 
existence of slavery ought to be dealt with 
on a political and not on a religious or 
moral basis. Those problems, he said, 
should be “confined to the political aspect, 
leaving moral and religious views to the 
casuist and the divine”. 


In discussing the career of Fillmore, men 
often overlook the distinctive act of states- 
manship which gives him a conspicuous 
place in the history of the foreign affairs 
of this Nation. It was on his initiative 
and by his personal direction that Com- 
modore Perry sailed his squadron to Japan 
in 1853, for the purpose of opening up 
relations with the Japanese Emperor. The 
full significance of this event escaped the 
notice of his contemporaries, and often 
since historians have failed to give Fill- 
more credit. By this act, he stands out as 
one of the first American statesmen, and 
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certainly the first American President, who 
realized the importance of our relations 
in the Pacific. 


It is a mistake to picture Fillmore as a 
colorless and mediocre individual. Rhodes 
in grouping him among the Vice Presi- 
dents declares that for ability and achieve- 
ment he should be placed with the abler 
men like Vice President Arthur and not 
with men of the inferior type of Tyler or 
Johnson. As I have said, the Senate over 
which he presided as Vice President con- 
tained an impressive array of members 
composed of “The Three Stars”, Webster, 
Clay and Calhoun, together with Seward, 
Stephen Douglas, Jefferson Davis, Hanni- 
bal Hamlin, Lewis Cass, Benton, Corwin 
and many others . It is well established that 
Fillmore by his force of character com- 
manded the personal respect of nearly all 
of these men. He was especially admired 
for his equanimity and fairness. Senator 
Winthrop, one of the twelve who voted 
against the Fugitive Slave Law, afterward 
expressed the conviction that Fillmore, in 
approving that statute, had acted with 


* the most honorable and conscientious in- 


tentions. Lincoln, Sandburg says, remained 
loyal to the law and at first thought that 
army commanders should return escaped 
slaves to their owners. Lincoln, by the way, 
in February, 1861, en route to his inaugu- 
ration, stopped over in Buffalo for a Sat- 
urday and Sunday, held long conferences 
with Fillmore and, accompanied by Mrs. 
Lincoln, attended Sunday services at the 
Unitarian Church with Fillmore. There 
was much conjecture about their conver- 
sations, but none of them was ever revealed 


to the public. 


As a young man Fillmore had entered 
public life with definite ideals of the dig- 
nity and the importance of the public 
service. In 1838 when Thurlow Weed 
wished him to become State Comptroller 
he declined because he was not a man of 
means. He wrote Weed, in a letter still 
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preserved, that he thought no man more 
wretched: or degraded than one whose 
means of livelihood depended upon his 
ability to hold a public office. In this same 
year, as a candidate for Congress, in an 
election of critical importance, the local 
Anti-Slavery Society demanded a categori- 
cal statement of his views. In another 
letter, of the few still preserved, he made 
such a declaration but emphasized that his 
reply was not a pledge and that he was 
opposed to giving any pledges which would 
later deprive him of discretionary power. 
“If,” he said, “I stand pledged to a par- 
ticular course of action, I cease to be a 
responsible agent but become a mere ma- 
chine. . .. My own character must be the 
guarantee for the correctness of my legis- 
lative deportment.” He probably had never 
read Edmund Burke’s classic reply under 
somewhat similar circumstances to the 
Electors of Bristol, but in this statement he 
embodied the same lofty ideal—and the 
lesson of his attitude should not be without 
value even in these later days. 

But this is not the time or place to 
expand a review of the polemics of 1850 
or to appraise the correctness of his views 
in national affairs. That period seems far 
off, yet in terms of generations that is not 
so. Fillmore was born in 1800 and died at 
Buffalo only a few months before I was 
born there. With the exception of the gap 
of those few months his life term and my 
own span the entire history of the Re- 
public from the middle of John Adams’ 
Administration nearly to the end of the 
Truman Administration. And the signifi- 
cance of the events of 1850 will never be 
forgotten. Yet for more than a gen- 
eration prior to his death in 1874 and 
throughout all those critical years char- 
acterized by intense partisan differences of 
opinion, Fillmore was acclaimed by the 
people of Buffalo as their first citizen. All 
his early years were spent working assidu- 
ously at his profession and his firm, Fill- 


more, Hall & Haven, became the best 
known law firm in all Western New York. 
From the very first he identified himself 
with the public life of the city. His civic 
activities were more than unusual—they 
were extraordinary, and it is doubtful 
whether any citizen of any other city strove 
more zealously to promote the welfare of 
the community and to raise the standards 
of its culture. In 1841 he became a life 
member and active supporter of the Young 
Men’s Association, which later became the 
Buffalo Public Library. In 1846 he was 
one of the founders of the University of 
Buffalo, and from the date of its incorpora- 
tion until his death, twenty-eight years 
later, he was its Chancellor and its active 
friend. He was a charter member and 
later President of the Buffalo General 
Hospital. He was also one of the founders 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals and of the Buffalo Historical 
Society, of which he was President from 
1862 to 1867. As a charter member he 
presided over the inaugural of the Buffalo 
Fine Arts Academy in 1865 and was later 
one of the signers of the articles of the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. In 
1867 he became a founder and was the 
first President of The Buffalo Club, a posi- 
tion which then as now indicated the 
highest recognition for character, integrity, 
and distinctive service to the community. 
In none of these activities did he act simply 
as a figurehead. To all of them he gave 
generously of his time and personal service. 
Despite sharp criticism in some quarters 
of his political career, he wielded for thirty 
years a personal influence which was all- 
pervasive and commanding. 


The most puzzling paradox in his life 
career is the contrast between the local 
criticism, on the one hand, of his political 
views from 1850 to 1874, and, on the other 
hand, the way in which tribute was con- 
stantly paid by the public to his qualities 
of personal character and their gratitude 
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for his devotion to the city. Incidentally, 
that partisan criticism of his earlier politi- 
cal career continued to be expressed by a 
small minority in certain quarters not only 
until his death but for years afterward. 
This local hostility to Fillmore, such as it 
was, may have been due to the fact that 
Buffalo was one of the busiest stations of 
the Underground Railroad. Only the Ni- 
agara River separated the two national 
borders and this thirty miles of river was 
an ideal avenue for escape to freedom. The 
bitterness of this criticism, although con- 
fined to a minority, was so influential that 
until the erection of the new City Hall in 
1932 there was never a statue or a me- 
morial monument to Fillmore in Buffalo 
except the shaft over his forgotten grave 
in Forest Lawn. 


Carl Sandburg in describing the funeral 
service for Abraham Lincoln at Buffalo 
mentions the participation of ex-President 
Fillmore on that occasion, and adds that 
a youth named Grover Cleveland was also 
present as a spectator. 


Fillmore once expressed admiration for 
the practice employed by Plutarch of com- 
paring with each other two commanders 
or statesmen who had operated in similar 
fields of endeavor. If time permitted it 
would be interesting to write a compara- 
tive study of both of the Buffalo Presidents, 
Millard Fillmore and Grover Cleveland. 
With respect to civic interest and loyalty 
to the community, they present a sharp 
contrast: Cleveland, universally respected 
for his adherence to principle and force of 
personal character, unlike Fillmore, never 
showed the slightest interest in any social 
movement or civic activity. He confined 
himself to practicing his profession and 
living his own life with few interests and 
few companions beyond a handful of con- 
genial men friends. Although greatly re- 
spected by those who knew him and hon- 
ored by public office on at least three 
occasions, he had no interest in the educa- 
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tional, religious or cultural activities in 
the city and never participated in any of 
the sporadic good-government campaigns. 
Made famous by his conduct as Mayor of 
Buffalo, at the age of forty-five he left the 
city to assume the office of Governor, and 
a year later the office of President. Irritat- 
ed by the disclosure and discussion of a 
scandal in his private life and the impor- 
tunities of acquaintances seeking appoint- 
ment, he never again set foot in Buffalo 
except for a single day, many years later, 
when he attended the funeral of his former 
partner and Postmaster General, Wilson S. 
Bissell. 


Fillmore, on the other hand, a poor 
young lawyer settling in Buffalo in 1830, 
was one of the sixteen framers of the City 
Charter in 1832 and from then on was a 
constant and effective supporter of every 
movement aiding in the extension of edu- 
cation. As a statesman, Grover Cleveland 
was, of course, incomparably the greater 
figure. As an earnest worker and a practi- 
cal idealist in all matters affecting civic 
responsibility, it is Fillmore who stands 


‘ out as the ideal citizen. 


But Time’s Revenges occasionally in 
history become Time’s Compensations. 
Fillmore was devoid of petty jealousy or 
personal resentment and during his later 
years men often spoke of him as the best 
loser of his time. Every one of the institu- 
tions that he helped to create developed 
into a powerful center of influence in the 
community where he lived. The Buffalo 
General Hospital is the best known hospital 
in Western New York. The Museum of 
Natural Sciences is one of the outstanding 
institutions of its kind in the world. Simi- 
larly, the Buffalo Historical Society and 
the Fine Arts Academy, comprising now 
the Albright Gallery and the Clifton Art 
School, have a recognized place in the 
culture of the Nation. The University now 
flourishes with 10,000 students. And the 
same is true of the other institutions. All 
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of them have grown steadily in usefulness: 
all of them have continued to exemplify 
the spirit with which they were endowed 
by Fillmore and his associate founders. In 
short, regardless of the interest or lack of 
interest of the present-day public in his 
career, the personality and sense of devo- 
tion exemplified by Fillmore fit into the 
description of Elihu Root, who once said: 
“The general, the statesman, the man of affairs, 
all pass away and are forgotten. But to have 
builded oneself into the structure of these 
underlying institutions, to have aided the de- 
velopment of these priceless agencies of civili- 
zation, is to have lived not in vain, but is to 
have lived in perpetuity.” 

And so the spirit of Fillmore, forgotten 
as President, lives on as one of the powerful 
moving influences in the life of our own 
time in the community to which he gave 


The Sculptor of ‘The Centaur” 


by W. H. Glover 


HE erection of two characteristic 

statues by Charles Cary Rumsey 
(1879-1922) in Buffalo is a reminder of 
more than a Buffalo man’s successful indi- 
vidual career in the arts. It tells us as well 
much about the attitudes of business and 
professional men in this city with respect 
to art and sport, and helps to explain the 
fact of generous support given to both in 
Buffalo. Proper recognition of the career 
is simply a recognition of an important 
element in the city’s history. 

Charles Cary Rumsey was the son of 
Lawrence Dana and Jennie Cary Rumsey. 
The Rumseys were keen and energetic 
business people; his great grandfather and 
grandfather developed a large tanning 
enterprise and made the beginning of a 
considerable family fortune. His father 
carried on in business just as resolutely 
but was able to join a few others in a 
sport new to America: polo. With his 


life-long devotion. Yet few citizens of 
Buffalo have ever seen his grave in Forest 
Lawn. Neither this fact nor lack of a 
visible memorial would have troubled him. 
Rather he would have shared the feelings 
of Cato the Elder who, according to 
Plutarch, once said that he would rather 
men should ask why he had no monument 
than that they should ask why he had one. 


After so many years it would be futile to 
seek to measure with any degree of ac- 
curacy the value or the significance of 
such a life. Perhaps instead it would be 
more profitable for us to ponder on the 
closing words of Middlemarch: 

“|. . for that things are not so ill with you 
and me as they might have been is half owing 


to the number who lived faithfully a hidden 
life and rest in unvisited tombs.” 


brother Bronson Rumsey, John M. Scatch- 
erd, Dr. Charles Cary and Thomas Cary 
he played for Buffalo in the first match 
game of polo in America at Newport, 
Rhode Island, in 1877. At the same time 
the family displayed a streak of artistic 
ability, beginning with Bronson Rumsey’s 
woodcarving, that was to come to the sur- 
face in several of its members. George Cary 
was to prove that the other family of this 
union was not without such interests by 
his brilliant design for the Buffalo Histori- 
cal Society’s building, one of his greatest 
achievements as an architect. 


Rumsey’s interests and activities were 
firmly established at an early age. He 
quickly became an excellent horseman and 
learned to dominate his mount absolutely, 
a lesson that he passed on to his younger 
sister, telling her earnestly, “Make the 
horse do what you want him to.” And 
while his polo playing has attracted the 
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greater attention he was perhaps equally 
skillful in the steeplechase, once winning 
the Myopia-Norfolk two-and-a-half-mile 
chase three years consecutively with the 
same horse (Dr. Felix, owned by C. G. 
Rice), the only one ever to do so. Sculp- 
ture played a close second to horsemanship 
in his youth. Sensitive and direct, even 
naive, the boy applied himself so success- 
fully that his parents took him to Paris in 
1893 to enter the studio of Paul Bartlett, 
where he studied until 1895. Even prep- 
aration for and graduation from Harvard 
(1902) did not seriously interrupt his de- 
velopment, for he continued to work at 
sculpture in the Boston School of Fine Arts 
under Bela Pratt and his work habits were 
already well established; in his mature 
years he devoted himself strenuously to 
labor in the studio for long hours and to 
practicing and playing polo, varied with 
the social activities natural to a com- 
panionable and popular person. His col- 
lege career was necessarily somewhat un- 
eventful although his activities in the 
Porcellian Club revealed some engaging 
humorous traits that were to have conse- 
quences in his art. And even before Por- 
cellian his family was convulsed by a stinger 
in the tail of an apology he was forced by 
his father to make to an uncle. In a boyish 
passion in the midst of a game of polo he 
had shouted at the uncle that he played 
like an old woman. The apology ran like 
this: “Dear Uncle: I am sorry I called you 
an old woman. Sincerely yours, Charles 
Cary Rumsey. P.S. Please return this 
letter as I will probably wish to use it 
again.” 

Immediately after his graduation in 
1902 Rumsey went to Paris to enroll at 
the Julian and Colarossi Academies. He 
varied his concentrated studies by winning 
a French award or two for horsemanship 
to add to his collection and he participated 
in boxing seriously enough to win the 
amateur heavyweight championship of 
France. Devotion to sport had become a 
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permanent trait and it is an engaging pic- 
ture of family harmony as a support to the 
young man to recall the ceremony that 
marked his twenty-first birthday, at which 
a fine Kentucky thoroughbred was led into 
the family dining room and presented to 
him as a reward for abstaining from smok- 
ing and drinking during his minority. Un- 
der these happy circumstances imaginative 
sculptural conceptions crowded into his 
mind, many of his mature works having 
their inception during this final stage of 
his apprenticeship. In 1906 he returned 
to this country and began work in his own 
studio in New Lork City. He was then in 
his mid-twenties and for the remainder of 
his brief life devoted himself to his craft 
with the vigor of a great athlete while asso- 
ciating himself with his fellow artists in a 
number of societies including the Archi- 
tectural League, New Society of Design, 
National Sculpture Society, Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design and Animal Painters 
and Sculptors Society. 

Growing facility and constant applica- 
tion produced a great mass of sculptured 


* works. Although quantity of completed 


works has little bearing on judgments of 
an artist’s accomplishments, to point out 
that a posthumous exhibition in Paris con- 
tained 148 subjects marks him as an in- 
dustrious man. Close to 200 have been 
counted by students of his works. He was 
interested in a great variety of subjects 
and concerned himself with experiments 
to improve his craft, among others in the 
use of colored cements. He was a careful 
student of anatomy; his models still re- 
member the thoroughness of his observa- 
tions before he made a move toward his 
modelling table. His studious attention to 
detail is well illustrated by the “Pizarro” 
statue, in which the horse is modelled on 
the small type that his researches proved 
the Spanish cavalry used, rather than the 
heavy animal of the conventional sculpture 
of knighthood. 


In 1910 he married Mary Harriman, 
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daughter of E. H. Harriman, the railroad 
magnate, and sister of Averell Harriman. 
The couple had three children. 


Rumsey’s first major show was 1917, 
opening the new Sculptors’ Gallery in New 
York City. It drew favorable notices, the 
Times singling out his “Buffalo Hunt” 
frieze for the Manhattan Bridge as the 
leading item. By that time he was an es- 
tablished sculptor and attention to his work 
constantly increased. On only one occasion 
was he forced to an action that would 
justify the Irish nickname “Pad” that had 
been attached to him in boyhood by his 
family. His expressive and massive nude 
called “Pagan Woman” was rejected at an 
exhibition of the Architectural League on 
the ground that its features were of less- 
than-human quality. “Pad” responded in 
character with a law suit that restored the 
statue to the exhibit. 


The intervention of the war made a 
break in Rumsey’s quickening career. He 
enlisted, having trained in the reserve of- 
ficer corps at Plattsburg, and found appro- 
priate employment in France devising 
camouflage. He served as Captain in the 
Headquarters Troop of the 27th Division 
and the 40th Engineers. 


Having won a medal at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition at San Francisco in 1915 
for his “Pizarro” as well as having scored 
in his one-man show at the Sculptors’ Gal- 
lery, Rumsey now had the field open. He 
had created masterpieces with a number 
of commissions of his friends mounted on 
polo ponies. His great relief sculptures of 
friezes for the Rice Memorial Playground 
in Pelham Park, elaborate rhythm patterns 
representing the Olympic games, estab- 
lished him as a master of architectural 
sculpture. His style had become both dis- 
tinct and impressive. Piece after piece 
represented men and beasts in unbridled, 
graceful effort; he had achieved in art the 
ideal of an athletic life. To complement 
these are such contemplative works as 


“The Old Virginian,” the triumphant re- 
pose of “Victory,” the good humored “Mr. 
Lewis” and the witty “Pan, Playing the 
Flute.” It is difficult to say what might 
have been achieved by this poetic athlete, 
still in his early forties, had he enjoyed a 
full span of years. 


But, having also reached his peak as a 
polo player, he died in an automobile acci- 
dent while driving with a friend. It was 
1922 and Rumsey had just turned forty- 
three. The previous summer he had trav- 
elled as fifth man with the “Big Four” to 
England to win the international polo 
trophy. Since 1906 he had developed from 
a four-goal to an eight-goal man, just two 
points below the highest. It was a great 
recognition to be chosen as substitute for 
this outstanding American team, led by 
Rumsey’s boyhood friend, Devereaux Mil- 
burn, for this was the beginning of the 
great period of American polo. In 1922 
he was again a fine player, but his death 
ended the play of his team, the captain of 
which was his brother-in-law Averell 
Harriman. 

Two retrospective exhibitions of his 
work have been held, one in 1927 by the 
Societe Nationale des Beaux-Arts in Paris, 
and in 1930 by the Brooklyn Museum. A 
considerable number of his works are held 
by American museums and some of the 
monumental pieces have found permanent 
places in Europe, South America and 
United States. Among these are the heroic 
“Pizarro” mounted both in Lima, Peru and 
the conquistador’s birthplace of Trujillo, 
Spain; a less-than-life size bronze of the 
same is now mounted on the grounds of 
the Albright Art Gallery. It is a pleasure 
to name “The Centaur” as having been 
given its place before the Society’s build- 
ing. In its representation of the inter- 
action of man and horse it is entirely 
characteristic of its author, and representa- 
tive of a Buffalo generation’s interests. Its 
deeper meanings are there to be discovered 
by generations of admirers. 
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‘The Centaur” 
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CHARLES CARY RUMSEY, 


Sculptor of “The Centaur” 


An early version of “The Centaur,’ 
about 12 inches high. In possession of 


Mrs. Walter R. Lord 
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The Niagara Square house, Fillmore’s home 1857 - 1874. 


The Circle looking along North Street 
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This I Remember-I 


by Charles S. Illingworth 


n the 1880’s Richmond Avenue was one 
Ts the better residential streets. Start- 
ing at a circle where five streets converged 
in the center of which was a circular grass 
plot, it ran north until beyond Ferry Street 
it was open country. The residences were 
2%- and 3-story frame dwellings owned 
by doctors, lawyers, merchants and execu- 
tives, set in well clipped lawns with flower 
beds in fancy designs, crescents, stars and 
circles. Flower boxes and hanging baskets 
decorated the front verandas; for in those 
days a man’s dwelling was visual evidence 
of his prosperity and standing in the com- 
munity. Tall elm trees bordered the wide 
asphalt, their branches nearly meeting in 
a green canopy over the buggies, surreys 
and carriages which drove up and down 
to the clop, clop of the horses’ hoofs. In 
the winter the hoofs were muffled in the 
snow and the jingle of sleigh bells an- 
nounced their passing. 


In a house on this street between Con- 
necticut Street and Vermont Street I was 
born and lived the first ten years of my 
life. My earliest recollection is of a near 
disaster. New partitions and shelves had 
been installed in the fruit closet, and the 
shavings, sawdust and waste wood had 
been assembled in peach baskets to be 
used for starting fires the next winter, and 
were stored in the cellar. I had gone to 
the cellar and had ignited them and as 
the flames shot up and were licking the 
joists, I was dancing up and down hollering 
“Hurrah for Harrison.” 


Fortunately, a passerby noticed the 
smoke and reflection of the flames through 
the cellar window and turned in a fire 
alarm, and rushing into the cellar, seized 
a dish pan and started throwing water on 
the flames. The fire department arrived 
promptly and ran a hose through the 
window, extinguishing the fire in a few 
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minutes. The joists were scorched, the 
cellar floor flooded, but no serious damage 
resulted, thanks to the unknown man who 
knew what to do immediately. One amus- 
ing incident occurred on that occasion. 
A neighbor lady rushed into the house, 
seized the canary, and stood on the side- 
walk holding the cage in her hand until 
it was all over and the firemen departed. 
Then she marched into the house and hung 
up the cage in its accustomed place. Pho- 
tographs in the family album shows me 
at that time to be a sturdy boy, with 
bangs and golden curls, dressed in a velvet 
Fauntleroy suit with lace collars and cuffs. 
I was the pride and despair of my mother, 
for when she had me all cleaned up, each 
curl in place, ready to take me out or to 
receive company, and would let me out 
in front with a caution not to get dirty, 
some boy my size would call me a sissy, or 
“little girl” and I would immediately start 
a fight and in ten minutes would come in 


’ the house pretty well mussed up, if indeed 


my clothes were not actually torn. I think 
father was rather pleased when he heard 
about these encounters since I won more 
often than I lost, and I was not afraid 
to tackle a boy larger than I was. Perhaps 
he was afraid the velvet suit and curls 
might make me a namby-pamby, but all 
the rest of the evening he would call me 
“Tough.” 

One day I went with him to the barber- 
shop, and father told the barber to make 
the curls shorter. When we got home 
mother exclaimed “You’ve ruined his 
curls,” and cried, but a day or two later 
she took me to the barber’s and the curls 
were all cut off. The barber gathered 
them all up and put them in a candy 
box and mother carried them home. At 
supper that night she would look at me, 
then wipe her eyes, but in a few days 
everything was back to normal. 
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Slavery and Abolition in Buffalo Newspapers 


by Hildegarde F. Graf 


HERE is evidence in plenty that the 

people of Buffalo in the early decades 
of the nineteenth century were aware of 
the peculiar institution of the south, and 
the fact that many people believed the 
institution to be fraught with evils. In the 
newspapers of the third decade there are 
numerous short articles telling the stories 
of negro oppression, stating the opinions 
of prominent men on the subject of slavery, 
praising colonization, and denouncing the 
slave trade. 


But the Democratic party papers of the 

city wrote ardently against antislavery ac- 
tivity or maintained an impressive silence 
concerning the subject. The Buffalo Daily 
Republican, published for a single year, 
1840, wrote: 
We, as democrats and as friends to our country, 
claim no connection with the abolitionists. 
We do not condemn their motives, but we 
repudiate their doctrines and concern ourselves 
nothing about their arrangements. 

The attitude of the editors of the Daily 

Mercantile Courier and Democratic Eco- 
nomist is shown in the sarcasm of the 
following article: 
The abolitionists keep up their farce of political 
action. In Cook County (Illinois), at the late 
election, out of about 2000 votes, they mustered 
37; which is a larger portion than they are able 
to command in most other places. 

The Buffalo Republic, a Democratic 
party paper, begun in 1847, did come out 
very strongly in favor of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso. The editor, Quartus Graves, admitted 
that there was nothing in the United 
States Constitution which could hinder 
the new territories, after becoming states, 
from making slavery legal. However, he 
felt that if these territories were trained 
up to humanity and freedom, when they 
did enter the Union on a par with the old 
states, there would be no danger of their 
departing from freedom, “and taking upon 


themselves the deep disgrace of human 
slavery”. Graves concludes that it “is 
therefore, extreme folly and absurdity to 
aver that Congress has no power to pro- 
hibit the introduction of slavery into the 
territories.’ A few months later, the 
Republic printed an article asking for the 
formation of Wilmot Proviso Associations. 
The conclusion of this appeal is unusually 
strong, proving that the Van Buren wing 
of the Democratic party in New York State 
was strongly antislavery by 1847: 
Freeman of the North! Shall we tamely submit 
to southern dictation and suffer the victories of 
the armies of the nation to be turned into 
triumphs of slavery, and the Constitution 
violated by the usurpation of a power to create 
slavery not granted? 


In decade 1850-1860 the Democratic 
party papers practically ignored the slavery 
issue. In September, 1852, an article in 
Rough Notes heartily denounced the cele- 
bration in Syracuse of the anniversary of 
the rescue of the slave “Jerry” in that city. 
The editor declines the “flattering” invita- 
tion to attend, but proposes as his contri- 
bution to the festivities of the day: “The 
Rescue of Jerry — Standing side by side, 
in the annals of our country, with Hull’s 
Surrender and Arnold’s Treason, it can 
never be forgotten while a record of vil- 
lainy exists.” In all the available copies 
of the Buffalo Evening Post, in the years 
1856 and 1857, there is not one word 
printed on the subject of slavery. 


However, Buffalo on the whole was a 
Whig city and in the two leading Whig 
newspapers, the Commercial-Advertiser 
and the Morning Express, we can discover 
a reflection of the beliefs of a majority 
of the people of Buffalo. They were far 
from cold to the subject and as the years 
went on, and the issue grew hotter, they 
gave it more and more space; but never 
at any time did they accept outright the 
antislavery principles of the Liberty Party. 

In the Commercial-Advertiser during a 
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single month of the year 1835 can be found 
three accounts of the meetings and work 
of the American Colonization Society, but 
there is no direct mention of slavery at all. 
By 1843, the Commercial-Advertiser was 
willing to devote considerable space to a 
fairly tolerant account of the activities of 
the National Liberty Party Convention be- 
ing held in this city. The day after the 
convention had disbanded, however, the 
Commercial-Advertiser printed this sting- 
ing comment: 

The Liberty Party Convention contrasted most 
unfavorably with the convention of Colored 
People recently held in this city . . . In wisdom, 
dignity, order, intellect and eloquence, the 
Colored Convention was vastly superior to its 
successor, 

During the same month, the editors of 

the Commercial-Advertiser even more 
definitely stated their abhorrence to anti- 
slavery principles: 
Political abolition, therefore, seems to us all 
evil, and abating in nothing of our abhorrence 
of slavery, or of our earnest desire to see it 
circumscribed within its appointed bounds and 
finally, we hope, extinguished utterly—we would 
disclaim all fellowship with those whose fanatical 
zeal would overthrow the constitution itself, and 
hazard the safety of the whole social edifice in 
the attempt to eradicate a single defect. 

The Whig Morning Express, founded in 
1846, carried several articles relating to 
slavery in its first year. For the next few 
years, the paper continually denounced the 
slave trade and praised the colonization 
movement, but said little or nothing about 
its feeling toward the political abolitionists 
or their activities. In 1848, the editors 
state that “the only effectual remedy (for 
stopping the slave trade) is to line the coast 
of Africa with free settlements like Li- 
beria.” In that same year, there was an 
attempted escape and recapture of some 
seventy slaves from the District of Colum- 
bia, and a subsequent attack on the office 
of the antislavery New Era in Washington. 
The Express published a very bitter de- 
nunciation of the incident, concluding with 
this statement concerning the New Era: 
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“This paper is a temperate and judicious 
one, devoted to the abatement of the great 
national curse, slavery, but using no other 
weapons than those of argument and 
reason.” A few days later, aroused further 
by these incidents, the Express prophesied 
“that a day of fearful reckoning is at hand” 
and warned slavery and its advocates to 
beware. 


An interesting change in the Morning 
Express’s opinion occurred between the 
years 1846 and 1857. On February 5, 
1846, the Express published a letter pur- 
portedly from Frederick Douglass, just then 
traveling in Ireland, to William Lloyd 
Garrison. The Express agreed with the 
Albany Evening Journal in refusing to 
believe that Frederick Douglass might be 
capable of writing such a letter, because 
of the evident intelligence of the writer. 
By January 26, 1857, the viewpoint of the 
Express had changed considerably as can 
be seen in reading the following announce- 
ment: 

By reference to an announcement in another 
column it will be seen that the above gentleman 


* (Douglass) is to lecture on Slavery at Kremlin 


Hall this evening. Mr. Douglass’ fame has be- 
come worldwide; his remarkable history, in- 
domitable energy, consistency of conduct and 
unmistakable genius entitle him to a respectable 
hearing by those even, who viewing the subject 
from a different standpoint, are constrained to 
differ with him on the vital question of human 
slavery. 

Still the Express would not support the 
actions of the Liberty men. The editors 
declared that they were more fearful for 


the white southerners than for the colored 
folk. 


The Buffalo Daily Gazette, founded in 
1842, advocated the renomination of Tyler, 
who was an anti-Jackson Democrat. In 
September of 1844 the Gazette became an 
independent paper, following Tyler’s re- 
fusal to run for office. It published an 
extremely long contributed article calling 
for the election of James G. Birney, “the 
only Presidential candidate who is opposed 


to Annexation and Slavery under all cir- 
cumstances . . . ”, written by a Liberty 
Party man. The Gazette was evidently 
criticized for publishing such an article, 
as the next day it came out with an ad- 
mirable defense of its independence: 


It is certain that we can’t please everybody in 
these hot times. If we say a good word in favor 
of the democrats, we are set down as a ‘loco 
foco’. Because we spoke of the Erie meeting as 
we thought it deserved, we were saluted with, 
‘the Gazette is turning Whig, eh?’ from our 
democratic friends. And now, because our 
friend, J.K., a veritable live Liberty man, wishes 
to be heard, a small communication in the 
Commercial would set us down as not only of 
that party, but the writer of the offending 
article! We beg to be excused that honor—it 
don’t [sic] belong to us. People will learn by 
and by that a little independence in the hearing 
of all sides is what is most desirable in this city. 
In this way, truth may be arrived at. 


About one month later, the Gazette 
stated: “Our Liberty party friends, hav- 
ing no organ in this section of the country, 
we have given them a hearing through our 
columns, in a matter which has been made 
of public concernment, but in which we, 
of course, take no particular interest.” In 
the same issue, it published a favorable 
report of the speech made by James G. 
Birney, concluding that he spoke “in a very 
candid, forcible manner, and was listened 
to with great attention by the audience.” 
We must accept the statement of the 
Gazette that, as a Democratic paper, it had 
no particular interest in the antislavery 
cause and that to publish reports of their 
activities was only a courtesy made possible 
by its independence in political matters. 
Although it published Mr. John’s resolu- 
tions regarding the imprisonment of Tor- 
rey, it had preceded them with a definite 
statement the day before against “slave 
stealing.” 


The Daily National Pilot was established 
as an independent paper in 1845 and ran 
until December, 1846 under the motto 
“For our country at all times: To approve 
her when right, and to right her when 
wrong.” Since the Gazette had suspended 
in 1845 the Pilot published the news of the 
Liberty Party. But, like the Gazette, this 
was only a courtesy offered from the safety 
of its own independence. In an article 
concerning the acquisition of Texas and 
the admission of Florida, the editors of the 
Pilot admitted the evil of slavery in the 
south but concluded that nothing could be 
done until God should point out the way. 
They definitely stated that the evil could 
not be remedied by political action. 


We must conclude that the Whig and 
the independent papers of Buffalo were 
always willing to give the Liberty party 
men a hearing in their columns, but at the 
same time would give no support to their 
principles; they frequently took the oppor- 
tunity to criticize them. The Liberty party 
in this city never had an official organ of 
its own, but according to an advertisement 
in the Gazette, a general assortment of 
antislavery tracts, books, and canvass 
papers, could be had at the bookstore of 
Messrs. Baldwin and Whitney, No. 270 
Main Street, Kremlin Block. It is to be 
assumed, too, that from time to time broad- 
sides were distributed, particularly preced- 
ing elections. 

Generally speaking, however, the luke- 
warm antislavery sentiments, politically 
considered, of the majority of the people 
of Buffalo were mirrored in the Whig 
papers and the ardent anti-abolitionism of 
the Democrats of the city was revealed in 
the columns of the Democratic papers of 
the time. 


We study history . . . . in order to attain self-knowledge... . our knowledge that 
human activity is free has been attained only through our discovery of history... . 
The activity by which man builds his own constantly changing historical world is a 
free activity. There are no forces other than this activity which control it or modify 
it or compel it to behave in this way or in that, to build one kind of world rather 
than another. R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History, p. 315. 
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The Steamship “India” 
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A Page from Erik Heyl’s Forthcoming Work on Great Lakes Steamers 


INDIA X_ 1871-1945 


a INDIA x 1871-1907; b CITY OF OTTA- 
WA x 1907-28; c INDIA x 1928-29; d SAULT 
STE. MARIE x 1929-30; INDIA (barge) 
1930-45. 

Builder: King Iron Works, (Gibson & Craig, 
sub-contractors) Buffalo, N. Y. 

Machinery: H. G. Trout Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hull: Iron: 210’ x 32.5’ x 14’; 1,239 Tons. 
Engine: Direct-acting Double Engine. 

36” diam. x 3’ Stroke. 

Speed: 12 miles. Accommodations 
for 120 Passengers. 

Sisterships: CHINA x, JAPAN x. 

Owners: J. C. & E. T. Evans, (Anchor Line), 
1871-07; Montreal & Lake Erie SS Co., 1907- 
28; Charles F. Mann, Marine City, Mich., 1928- 
29; Canadian Owners, 1929-30; Pine Ridge 
Coal Co., Detroit and Cooper SS Co., 1930-42; 
U. S. Government, 1942-45. 


Launched in July 1871 the INDIA, like her 
sisters, did not have a dining room; the meals 
were served in the main cabin lounge. But 
these steamers were among the very first 
steamers to be equipped with electric lighting. 
The trio were probably the most popular and 


Cylinders: 
Propeller: 
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well-liked cruise steamers that ever sailed on 
any waters at any time. They operated the 
entire length of the Great Lakes from Buffalo 


‘to Duluth, making calls at the important ports 


along the way. In 1907 the INDIA was sold to 
the Montreal & Lake Erie SS Co., who some- 
what altered her appearance and renamed her 
CITY OF OTTAWAY. They ran her between 
Montreal and Cleveland and other ports on the 
upper lakes both as passenger and freight 
steamer. 


In 1928 she was sold to Charles F. Mann, re- 
ceived her old name of INDIA back again but 
was quickly resold the following year to 
Canadian interests. Renamed SAULT STE 
MARIE she was tried out in the freight trade 
at the Soo for a year but then resold to the 
Pine Ridge Coal Co., of Detroit, who cut her 
down to a coal barge, again renamed INDIA. 
Later she was sold to the Cooper SS Co., of 
Cleveland who used her until 1942 to haul steel 
between Cleveland and Monroe. In 1942 she 
was bought by the U.S. Government and sent 
to New Orleans thru the Chicago Drainage 
Canal and the Mississippi River. No use was 
made of her; she remained moored, forgotten 
and neglected, in Lake Pontchartrain until 
about 1945, when she was scrapped. 

Drawing based on photograph in ‘Lore of the 
Lakes’, 


As One Historian To Another 


L 1s impossible for us to print in Niagara Frontier anything like a complete news 
coverage of the current developments in American local history. The activity 
is too great and extensive for even a selection of the most interesting achievements 
to be reported to our readers although we know they would find such reports 
stimulating and helpful to our own interests. In fact the Association for State and 
Local History, which undertakes to give awards for the best work done in the field, 

is annually swamped with worthy nominations for its approval. 
Movement In At its recent meeting in Detroit the committee faced the almost 
Local History impossible task of assigning a few dozen awards among proposals 

totaling nearly 500. That is one reason why we cannot assume 
the task of offering such reports. 

The fact that so much is happening will justify some such reports in these pages. 
We are a part of a great movement in the land; we do not have to regard our concern 
for Niagara Frontier history as the hobby of an eccentric clique; we are not alone. 
Pcople everywhere, even, we note, in old England, are drawing spiritual support 
from the story of the building of their own neighborhoods. 

This is another reason also for you to consider the advantages of becoming a 
subscriber to American Heritage, the popular and colorful quarterly of the Association 
for State and Local History. It prints lively, well illustrated accounts of historic 
episodes from all over the country as well as offering a good selection of news and 
reviews of books and visual aids. It looks fine on the library table and it is ideal as a 
gift, particularly to schools that may not have it. It costs $3.00 annually and the 
subscription office is at Box 969, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


NE OF the swiftest things in this whirling modern age is the rate at which the 

local history movement is accelerating. Local history has been a “movement” 
for many decades. What is now most noticeable about it is its tendency to get into 
the “hot rod” class. 

If you don’t think that things are happening to local historical societies, ask 
Ray Yates, President of the Niagara County Historical Society, how he feels. Within 

the past few months his group has acquired a museum structure with 
A Busy a sustaining property and a considerable plot of ground, has been 
Neighbor offered the Lockport office, built in 1829, of the Albany Land Com- 

pany, and has been presented the pioneer cabin in Krull Park at 
Olcott Beach. He and his society have set to work to develop a museum as rapidly 
as possible and have made excellent progress in spite of the absence of the full-time 
professional help that such a job calls for. And as is the case with every enterprise 
of any sort much more might be done if capital were a little more plentiful, for the 
Niagara County Society is plentifully endowed with judgment, imagination and 
determination. 

To put first things first, it is of course precisely because local history is enlisting 
the energies of people with these qualities that the movement is bursting with such 
successes as these. The popular programs, learned publications and other activities 
of the Niagara County Historical Society inspired confidence in a very diverse group 
of donors of these recently acquired properties: Dr. Samuel Outwater, a member 
of a pioneer family, the Catholic Church and the County Parks Commission. 
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You will want to visit Lockport when these new attractions are opened, but it 
is still too soon to say when that will be—or how big a show there will be. But it 
will be good. 


E JOIN the whole city in regret at the passing of our friend, whose name heads 

W this note in its familiar form in consonance with the frank and intimate spirit 

of the man. Not many knew that Judge Buscaglia had undertaken 

Hon. Christy to serve as one of this Society’s Board of Managers in addition 

Buscaglia to his many other duties. His good-humored insistence on taking 

his share of the responsibility for the Society will not be forgotten. 

It was not easy for the Surrogate of a great county to find time for outside activities, 

so the willingness was the more appreciated. The sacrifice he made was one that 

should hearten anyone interested in the effort to make the American tradition better 
understood and more deeply felt. 


HIS MAGAZINE will report historical activities and offer such articles dealing with 
western New York as are deemed available under the standards of the Buffalo 
Historical Society. The editor will be glad to consider for publication articles on 
history, archeology and folklore and to consult with anyone who has in mind a 
subject that may be appropriate. Perhaps a warning that space limitations will 
force a careful selection is in order; technical scholarly articles will have to be put 
into compact and readable form to win favorable consideration, although 
Niagara our intention is to find space for all material that will contribute to an 
Frontier Understanding of our history. With this timely warning, you may be 
sure of a welcome for contributions to these columns. We hope that 

you will join in the fun and become one of our contributors. 

Folklore is not to be tossed lightly aside’as a means of explaining what our 
society is like; popular tales and sayings, place names, children’s games and termin- 
ology are fascinating as well as enlightening. Brief or extended contributions are 
wanted, and the editor asks only that he not be asked to define folklore exactly. As 
near as he can tell folklore is oral tradition and untaught art; its misapprehensions 
are not preserved in books, thereby distinguishing itself from history on one point 
at least. But as a sort of history it is within our sphere of duty to preserve represen- 
tative bits. 

The field of history proper is full of unexploited material and will very likely 
always be. Many of our citizens who have had noteworthy careers should be the 
subjects of careful biographical essays; even the most famous are unaccountably 
neglected, like Millard Fillmore himself. There are many business enterprises both 
venerable and with records of creative accomplishment that should be “written up” 
in their whole stories or in part. There are interesting problems regarding Buffalo 
business as a whole. In all the discussion of absentee ownership who has studied the 
history of Buffalo ownership of business elsewhere? 

It is time also to consider the contributions of many other kinds of organizations 
—the welfare societies, social clubs, churches, unions, the baseball Bisons. The list 
could be very long. 

All these subjects would benefit by careful investigation. Reminiscenses are 
always welcome additions to our manuscript collections but for publication they will 
of course have to be carefully checked, objective in tone and brief. 
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History Along the Frontier 


ENESEE COUNTRY MEETING. The Ge- 
G nesee Country Historical Federation 
held its regular fall meeting at Warsaw on 
Saturday, September 25. This group has 
been in active co-operation for many years 
under the inspiration of Dr. Arthur C. 
Parker, Director-emeritus of the Rochester 
Museum of Arts and Sciences. Its pur- 
pose has been to provide opportunities for 
neighborliness and mutual encouragement 
among historians of western New York. 

Its 1953 meeting in Warsaw, which was 
attended by Mr. Glover, Miss Pickup and 
Miss Morey of our staff, was instructive 
in its presentation of local lore and enter- 
taining in its pageant presenting some 
typical institutions and representative inci- 
dents of early days. Mr. Harry Douglass 
of the Wyoming County Historical Society 
is currently president of the Federation. 


RIE COUNTY HISTORICAL FEDERATION. 

The County of Erie has ten active 
historical societies and over twenty muni- 
cipal historians. Interested people number 
into the thousands and include editors and 
teachers whose influence reaches other 
thousands. If further proof were needed 
of the opportunity for exploiting the coun- 
ty’s rich historic traditions by a grand co- 
operative effort, one could point to the tens 
of thousands who visit the various mu- 
seums and historic sites of the Niagara 
Frontier. Some means of bringing these 
lively interests together in harmonious 
effort appears to be a natural step. 


This step has now been taken on the 
initiative of a number of those people con- 
cerned with our region’s history. Local 
historical societies and municipal histor- 
ians have joined in the discussions initi- 
ated early this year by the editorial 
suggestions of Mr. George G. Sipprell in 
the Bureau of Municipal Research’s Just 
A Moment for January. A number of 


meetings have been held and in June a 
committee was appointed by County His- 
torian W. H. Glover (acting as temporary 
chairman) to consider the form of an 
organization to set up the sort of co- 
operation desired. Mr. John S. N. Sprague 
reported for this committee at a meeting 
on September 30th at the Lafayette Hotel 
and a constitution was signed to create 
The Erie County Historical Federation 
on a strictly associational basis. 


At present the intention of the found- 
ers is clear and simple. The Federation’s 
Secretary-Treasurer will act as a clearing- 
house for information about historical acti- 
vities and its business meetings will devote 
themselves to efforts to aid the municipal 
historians and local societies in advancing 
the cause of local history. It is confidently 
believed that the exchange of information 
about meetings will lead to an expansion 
of the neighborly practice of exchange 
visits among the societies, a pleasant cus- 
tom already established in the county. 
Many additional activities have been sug- 
gested, but the officers now “sitting in” 
until the annual meeting in January are 
loath to commit the Federation prema- 
turely to a program before a full consulta- 
tion has been arranged with all agencies. 
The needs and opportunities of the mo- 
ment are a guarantee of a program of real 
usefulness in the presence of the good will 
of these significant local agencies, whose 
motto it has been that Americanism be- 
gins at home. 


Dr. Albert B. Corey, State Historian, has 
endorsed the conception of a Federation, 
feeling that such an agency would greatly 
assist the historical work of Erie County. 
He noted during a preliminary meeting 
that it was unique in the country so far 
as he knew. 


Among the matters to be dealt with in 
the first meeting of the new Federation is 
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that of membership. It is now open to all 
residents of Erie County on payment of 
$1 annual dues. Some reservations are 
contemplated so as to avoid any appear- 
ance of competition with existing and 
future local societies. But since it may be 
assumed that those who want the informa- 
tion service to be provided by the Federa- 
tion and who wish to participate in its 
future plans will almost certainly already 
be members of their local societies. But 
you are assured that you are welcome to 
join in the fun. Mr. Sprague will be glad 
to receive your dues and enter you on the 
rolls. His address is: 400 Erie County 
Bank Building, Buffalo. 


ARNER MUSEUM AT SPRINGVILLE. 

Another rapidly growing historical 
enterprise in Erie County is the Spring- 
ville Museum of the Concord Historical 
Society. A gift of $10,000 by Glenn S. 
“Pop” Warner, the famous football coach, 
made it possible for the Society to acquire 
one of the village’s typical old houses of 
solid construction and pleasing architecture 
located at a three-way highway junction. 
This is now being repaired and redecorated 
for use as a museum and meeting place, 
both the Society and the people of Spring- 
ville giving wholeheartedly to bring the 
structure into use quickly. 


The Glenn S. Warner collection of In- 
dian materials will be prominent among 
the exhibits. It is the fruit of Mr. War- 
ner’s search for rare Indian items that 
began when he coached, Jim Thorpe 
among others, at the Carlisle Indian 
School. He has designed and paid for 
cases for the collection. 


The property purchased by the Society 
included a characteristically spacious nine- 
teenth-century barn that will give space 
for craft displays as well as storage and 
work room. Of the many problems that 
confront those who work at such projects 
the Springville laborers met one of the 
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most curious: a swarm of bees had so 
loaded its attic quarters with honey that 
it dripped through partitions and soaked 
a first-floor ceiling as to delay redecorating 
works while efforts were made to drive off 
the persistent but misplaced swarm. 


The Concord Historical Society, recently 
re-named for the township after having 
been known as the Springville Society, 
has as its officers Mr. Thomas Kenney, 
President; Mrs. Carl Simon, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Its membership is approxi- 
mately 75. 


UR SUBURB AND SENIOR. The Wil- 

liamsville Historical Society is still 
technically in process of organization al- 
though it has held three membership meet- 
ings complete with program. The technical 
point is that the charter has remained open 
to admit the charter membership of 200 
that is aimed at. Mr. Daniel B. Nieder- 
lander of the John A. Cowper Company 
is President. 


The many historic associations of the 


‘village of Wiliamsville richly justify de- 


velopment at the hands of a Society that 
has every prospect of success. It has both 
curious newcomers and long established 
families in its membership and its leaders 
are accomplished and enthusiastic histori- 
cal practitioners. Mr. Niederlander oper- 
ates the Williamsville Water Mills to pro- 
duce stoneground flours and meals of the 
traditional varieties — and flavors; if you 
haven’t tasted muffins flavored with true 
whole wheat flour or pancakes made of 
rye ’n injun you have no idea of how well 
our forefathers did in the matter of eating. 
This is a commercial: your custom will be 
welcomed at the Mills. 

Among the others who are most suc- 
cessful workers in this new society are Mrs. 
Sue Miller Young and Mr. Howard Brit- 
ting. Mr. Britting has systematically col- 
lected in all lines relating to the area and 
has just retired as its official historian, to 
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be succeeded by Mrs. Young. Her special 
interest has been spinning and weaving, 
and so successfully has she revived this 
pioneer craft that she carries out every 
step in the working of wool except shear- 
ing the sheep. The finished products have 
been the admiration of thousands. 


ccessions. During the past few 
months, many interesting gifts have 

been added to our collections. Miss Sarah 
D. Clifton presented several examples of 
hair jewelry — a home art which was prac- 
ticed during the mid-Victorian period and 
provided mementos of dear ones. These 
included a watch chain and a variety of 
brooches, bracelets and earrings. Our 
group of locally manufactured musical in- 
struments has been supplemented by Mr. 
George W. Werner, of Wanakah, N. Y., 
with a Kurtzmann Radio Phonograph 
made in 1923. The four-tube radio of the 
combination was produced by The Federal 


Books You May Want To See 


Occasional Contributions of the Niagara 
County Historical Society. Published by 
the Society. Lockport, 1950-52. Fifty 
cents each. 


Since the revision of the New York State 
Social Studies program in the Union High 
School, the emphasis on local history has 
brought out of attics, old desks and from 
library shelves much that will contribute 
to the picture of a particular area in the 
Niagara frontier during the past one hun- 
dred and fifty years. It is gratifying to know 
that local historical groups are collecting 
and publishing this material. Only by 
such means can the boys and girls of 
today learn of the great American heritage 
that is theirs to have and to hold. 

The Niagara County Historical Society, 
with its headquarters in Lockport, is doing 
just such a job. Between 1950 and 1952, 


Telephone and Telegraph Company on 
Elmwood Avenue. The days of silent mo- 
tion pictures are recalled by the gift of 
Mr. Herbert Hoch: 53 theater slides, bear- 
ing Buffalo firms’ advertisements, which 
were used about the 1920’s in the Rialto 
Theater on West Ferry Street. Mr. Samuel 
Akers, of Albany, N. Y., has generously 
contributed an assortment of nostrums or 
patent medicines which were concocted in 
our city during years past. A study of the 
claims made on the labels of many of 
these cannot fail to supply a source of 
humor. — J. E. B. 


| Barri NEEDS. The Society would 
like to have copies of the Buffalo 
Social Register for its Local History Col- 
lection and would appreciate it if readers 
who have copies they plan to discard 
would call the Library (Ri-7712). Cata- 
logs of Buffalo manufacturers will likewise 
be greatly welcomed. 


it published five booklets that should be 
of special interest to persons of the Lock- 
port area. They also provide valuable 
historical data for students of the history 
of the Niagara frontier. 


Raymond Yates, the well known author 
and authority on Victorian antiques, has 
prepared a very interesting account of 
THE OLD LOCKPORT AND NIAG- 
ARA FALLS RAILROAD. The pamphlet 
deals with the construction and years of 
service of the railroad, which was already 
operating when Peter Cooper’s locomotive 
was built in 1830. The L&NF was at first 
horse drawn but as soon as possible loco- 
motives were installed. The twenty-four 
mile line of track ran from the “Grand 
Erie Canal” at Lockport to the center of 
Niagara Falls. 

A comprehensive picture of the financial 
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problem involved in the railroad’s con- 
struction and administration is well done 
through the correspondence which Mr. 
Yates has included in his account. The 
pictures, maps and diagrams help to make 
the work alive for the person who today 
has little idea of what it was like to travel 
during the early 19th century. 

Edwin L. and Virginia M. Howard are 
the co-authors of THE HISTORY OF 
YOUNGSTOWN, N. Y. Mrs. Howard 
is Historian of the Township of Porter. 


To a person living outside the commun- 
ity of Youngstown, the report has limited 
interest and value. The factual informa- 
tion is there in terse language but it is pre- 
sented on the assumption that the reader 
knows the location of the building being 
discussed, or the event being recounted. 
Lack of maps and pictures further hinders 
the reader. It would appear from its for- 
mat that this account was prepared for 
newspaper publication originally; each 
topic is handled under a different heading. 
The result is a complete separation of the 
political, cultural and social history of the 
village, which I know could not exist in 
Youngstown. 

Nevertheless the booklet provides an ex- 
cellent springboard for further investiga- 
tion of particular phases of life in the long 
and varied history of one of the earlier 
settlements of Niagara County. 


Contribution No. 6 does not deal with 
Niagara County but with neighboring Buf- 
falo. Its title is RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE PAN AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 
by Henry Marks Nicholls. Mr. Nicholls, a 
lifelong resident of Lockport, had a very 
close connection with the exposition as 
secretary to the Treasurer during the ex- 
position’s operation. 

From the RECOLLECTIONS one can 
see that Mr. Nicholls had a lively natural 
interest in the exposition that extended 
beyond his duties in the Treasurer’s office. 
As the years went by, it must have been 
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great fun for him and Mrs. Nicholls (to 
whom he was engaged at the time) to live 
over those happy days. All we could wish 
is that more people of all walks of life 
could also get their recollections down on 
paper so that a more comprehensive ac- 
count of the Pan-American would be 
available. 

As one reads the pages of the booklet, 
there is a constant need for a map. The 
publication lacks not only a map of the 
Pan-American grounds but also a com- 
panion map of modern Buffalo to show 
locations of those buildings in respect to 
Buffalo today. I am sorry that Mr. Nicholls 
found it necessary to cut off his account 
at the death of McKinley. After all the 
exposition ran for some time after that. 


DUSTY LOCKPORT PAGES, written 
by Ilbert O. Lacy and Adelheid Z. Lacy, 
represents hours and hours of poring over 
fine newspaper print in an effort to sort 
out items of interest to readers of later 
generations in Lockport. They have used 
excellent judgment in their choice of ma- 
terial. Any boy, young or old, will enjoy 
the accounts of the canal days. The first 
section, Cable Towing on the Erie Canal, 
brings to light a phase of canaling that 
few would know about. Many white- 
haired grandmothers and their young 
granddaughters are going to smile at the 
accounts of moonlight excursions on the 
canal or cutter riding in the snow. 


Again, the lack of pictures hampers the 
true appreciation of the mid-19th century 
panorama. All of the publications have 
been prepared for adult reading. How 
much more valuable they would be if they 
were geared to school use as well. 


Anson Augustus Boyce lived nearly a 
century (1812-1909). During that time he 
traveled through western New York and 
along the route of the Erie Canal by foot, 
horseback, sleigh, stagecoach, canal boat 
and train. During his lifetime he was an 
attorney, farmer, newspaper man and 
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naturalist. His lively memoirs cover about 
the first three-quarters of his life. This 
edited account holds much information for 
a person interested in life in up-state New 
York — especially around Lockport. 


Travel in the 1830’s and °40’s is vividly 
described. In some spots it rivals The 
Golden Age of Homespun, by Jared Van 
Wagenen, Jr., in its quality. Accounts of 
the hotels and boarding houses along the 
canal and in Lockport give the reader a 
picture of the way of life of the profes- 
sional man and his family, at a time when 
life was less hurried than now. The de- 
scription of his education at Union College 
gives much light on educational methods 
in the older schools of higher learning. 
How different it was from the regimented 
schedules of today! 

Selections from A NARRATIVE 
ALONG THREE-FOURTHS OF A 
CENTURY is excellent historical mater- 
ial. It could have been made more valu- 
able by the editor, Dr. L. L. Pechuman 
of the Niagara County Historical Society, 
had he been able to include portraits of the 
persons in the book or pictures of the 
places mentioned. Mr. Boyce, who printed 
his memoirs privately about 1904, never 
realized that a half century later people 
would be reading his words. He didn’t 
explain Upper and Lower Town in Lock- 
port or locate Aurora Academy. Had the 
editor made the account more readable by 
footnotes explaining these and such places 
as the Frontier House or Eagle Tavern, 
the publication would be tops. 


Even as it is, the account is delightful, 
and a very wise choice for the Society to 
add to its list of available sources of infor- 
mation about Lockport during the 1800's. 

(Mrs. Victor) Julia Boyer-Reinstein 
Cheektowaga 


ETHELYN WELLER, A Century of Progress: 
North Collins Centennial Celebration, 
July 4, 1953. North Collins Centennial 
Committee, 1953. $1.00. 


As centennials roll around in quick suc- 
cession in these parts proper observances 
have been held in many places. The North 
Collins celebration of last July 4 combined 
the serious and the gay appropriately and 
one of its by-products was this program 
with a thoughtful sketch of its history by 
Town Historian Ethelyn Weller. The 
major events of the history are pleasantly 
cataloged, including the stories of churches, 
schools and other institutions, and there 
are many illustrations. 


Mrs. Julia Boyer-Reinstein, Historian — 
of Cheektowaga, has completed the assem- ~ 


bly of maps tracing the development of 


the township. She has included maps of © 
all kinds to make an atlas of formidable — 


proportions and great utility. A further 
review will appear when the atlas reaches 
its final form with the inclusion of anno- 
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tations, a process that must wait for a_ 


new fiscal year of her office. 


BRRECRERRERERRRRR EKER RE RRR RR RER ERE R RRR ERR 
From Wichita to Vermont 
Via Western New York 


A correspondent in Wichita, searching 
for family records, had found “nothing at 
all about grandfather” and would be 
“most grateful” for any help. She thought 
he might have settled in Erie, Cattaraugus 
or Chautauqua County. The secretary of 
the cemetery at Randolph in Cattaraugus 
County sent a copy of a tombstone inscrip- 
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tion giving grandmother’s date of death; 
the Buffalo Historical Society found an-— 
other family record in a list of burials in © 
the Cherry Creek cemetery and suggested - 
several other sources to be contacted; a_ 


letter to the postmaster at Cherry Creek 


was passed along to a former resident who 


was able to supply the date and place of 
birth in Vermont and the names of grand- 
mother’s parents. The writer feels that she 
is “really getting some place” and has high 


hopes of eventually finding grandfather. 


=A. J.P, 
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Professional Baseball In Buffalo—How It Began 


by Joseph M. Overfield 


O* April 26, 1878, Charley Fulmer, 
captain and second baseman of the 
Buffalo team of the International Associa- 
tion, telegraphed the following message to 
a Buffalo newspaper: “We lost to London 
[Ontario] seven to three. Galvin pitched 
very fine. Umpire very bad. The team 
played a fine game but Galvin had to pitch 
every ball over the plate. Will change um- 
pires tomorrow.” 


There probably aren’t more than a hand- 
ful of people anywhere who remember 
Charley Fulmer, let alone his quaint words. 
Yet, in its own particular sphere, his mes- 
sage had its measure of significance. Not 
because Buffalo lost and London won. Not 
because it mirrors so perfectly the propen- 
sity of ballplayers from time immemorial 
to blame the umpire for every failure. It 
is significant because it concerned the first 
game ever played by a Buffalo team as a 
member of an organized professional base- 
ball league. 

This first Buffalo team of 1878 didn’t 
just happen. Like any other pioneering 
venture, it required men with vision, nerve, 
and, of course, money. Before it became 
an actuality it experienced its share of 
frustrations and failures. It encountered 
enthusiasm, then apathy. It almost became 
a fact in 1875, then lay dormant for over 
two years, only to spring to life in one 
short week in 1877. 


Once born, Buffalo baseball proved a 
hardy child. Through world wars and 
baseball wars, panics and depressions, Buf- 
falo has had a team to cheer for 77 con- 
secutive seasons—a record exceeded in all 
baseball by only two cities, Boston and 
Chicago. 

The seed from which professional base- 
ball sprouted in Buffalo was planted at a 
meeting held at the Tifft House on May 
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19, 1875. The Johnny Appleseed who did 
the sowing was one C. H. Norton, who 
had been sporting editor of the Hartford 
Times and one of the organizers of the 
Hartford team, then a member of the 
National Association, forerunner of the 
National League. Norton pointed out to 
the baseball-minded group assembled with 
him that Buffalo was ideally located on 
the routes between New York and Chi- 
cago, and that all the professional teams 
(they did not yet follow fixed schedules) 
would find it convenient to stop over here 
for games. 

Norton felt the enterprise could hardly 
fail. He said that Hartford had made 
money even with the highest payroll in 
the country—$17,000 a season. He prom- 
ised that if he were chosen to run the 
team he would guard against those abuses 
which had brought the game into “de- 
served disrepute.” He assured the group 
that betting by players would be rigidly 
controlled and that anything that savored 
of trickery or of throwing a game would 
be punished by expulsion. 

Four possible sites for a stadium were 
discussed. One was in the block bounded 
by Riley, Michigan and Prospect (now 
Masten). Another was on Summer near 
Delaware. Most favored was a site on 
Peckham at William. Here Norton en- 
visioned a 500-foot grandstand seating 
eight to ten thousand people, reserved 
seats commanding a sweeping view of 
William Street, a nine-foot fence around 
the outfield and adequate facilities for 
horses and carriages—all this for $3,500! 
It was his hope that the grounds would be 
fully as appealing to the sports-loving 
people of Buffalo as the Driving Park. It 
is ironic that Buffalo baseball at its in- 
ception, even as now, was deeply concerned 
with the competition of harness races. 
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The following week another meeting 
was held, with two local men, Edward B. 
Smith and Earl D. Berry, acting as chair- 
man and secretary. H. L. Meech moved 
that the corporation be called the Buffalo 
Baseball Association. Thomas Emerson, 
a former player for the Niagaras, a famous 
Buffalo amateur team of the ’60’s, was 
chosen to head the committee on grounds. 
Messrs. Smith, Berry and Norton were to 
solicit funds to supply the capital, set at 
from five to ten thousand dollars. More 
than $600 was raised before the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting. On this optimistic 
note, Mr. Norton announced he would 
leave immediately for Hartford to wind 
up his affairs, after which he would re- 
turn to Buffalo to take over the manage- 
ment of the enterprise. 


Whether Norton ever returned to Buf- 
falo is not known. It is known, however, 
that this first effort to put Buffalo on the 
professional baseball map proved abortive. 
The low regard in which the sport was 
held at that time was probably the main 
reason for its failure. Bribery, contract- 
breaking, throwing of games and wide- 
spread gambling were part and parcel of 
the national pastime. Ballplayers of that 
period were, for the most part, a rowdy, 
hard-drinking lot, far more at home in the 
corner saloon than in the drawing room. 
The revelation that four members of the 
Cincinnati Red Stockings did not touch 
a drop was considered newsworthy by the 
contemporary press. 


Also working against baseball was the 
tremendous popularity of harness racing. 
In August each year, Buffalo was the mec- 
ca for horses and horsemen from all over 
the country. Crowds of 15,000 were not 
uncommon at Buffalo Park, located in the 
rectangle formed by Jefferson, Northland 
(then Puffer), Ferry and Humboldt. 

The names of William A. Hulbert of 
Chicago and A. G. Spalding, founder of 
the famous sporting goods company which 
bears his name, are not generally asso- 


ciated with Buffalo baseball, yet they were 
probably more responsible than anyone 
else for opening the door to professional 
baseball here, since they were instrumental 
in purging baseball of the evils that had 
almost destroyed it. When the National 
League was organized for the 1876 season, 
Hulbert and Spalding saw that bet-taking 
and the sale of whiskey were banned in the 
ballparks. Heavy penalties were invoked 
for those found guilty of betting or taking 
bribes. Thanks to Hulbert and Spalding, 
baseball was on its way toward respecta- 
bility. 

The next event to help set the stage for 
Buffalo’s entry into professional baseball 
was the formation in 1877 of the first 
minor league, the International Associa- 
tion. James A. Williams of Columbus, 
Ohio, later manager of St. Louis and 
Cleveland in the American Association, 
was the founder. W. A. “Candy” Cum- 
mings, reputedly the inventor of the curve 
ball, was its first president. It was com- 
posed of teams from Pittsburgh, Colum- 
bus, Manchester, Lynn, Rochester, Guelph 
and London. London became champion, 
although this was not decided until the 
following February when several disputes 
over protested games were settled. 

Meanwhile, Buffalo was seeing plenty of 
baseball, but it was mostly of the amateur 
variety. In 1876 there were approximately 
40 nines performing on local diamonds. 
The outstanding team was the Buffalo 
Cities. When any professional teams 
stopped over in Buffalo, it was the Cities 
who took them on. Their grounds were 
on Niagara Street at Rhode Island. 

In the spring of 1877, another attempt 
was made to organize a professional team. 
Rumor had it that the Cass Club of De- 
troit was breaking up and that its manager 
and best players were to come here to 
form the nucleus of a Buffalo team. A 
meeting was scheduled to set up a corpora- 
tion and to raise funds. This effort failed 
dismally when only seven interested per- 
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sons appeared. No provision was made 
for a future meeting. 

Early in the summer of 1877, a number 
of traveling professional teams played 
games at the Niagara Street diamond, al- 
ways before large and enthusiastic crowds. 
Encouraged by this display of interest, a 
group of substantial local men took the 
bull by the horns, and in a few days set 
up the corporate framework for what was 
to be Buffalo’s first professional team. 
They called it the Buffalo Baseball Asso- 
ciation, the name suggested by H. L. 
Meech two years before. 

The men who supplied the capital for 
the corporation provide a good cross- 
section of the commercial, professional 
and political life of the Buffalo of 1877. 
Edward R. Spaulding’s was the most 
prominent Buffalo name, but others merit 
mention: Edward R. Smith, John Van 
Velsor, Sumner W. White, Henry B. 
Greene, L. B. Cook, W. S. Bull, John R. 
Kenney, B. F. Bruce, Jr., Newton Sanford, 
J. E. Barnard, Elihu A. Spencer, George 
W. Haywood, R. J. Getz, F. M. Taber, 
and Edward S. Hawley. 

Once organized, the group went to work 
immediately. The grounds at Niagara and 
Rhode Island were leased and steps were 
taken to refurbish the field and expand 
the seating capacity to 3,000. Provision 
was made for a “reporters’ stand.” It was 
also decided to build a special covered 
stand for the ladies, just back of home 
plate. Baseball had moved up a few rungs 
on the social ladder, to be sure, but it was 
still felt the fair sex should be given the 
protection of isolation. 

For a time it was thought the Erie, 
Pennsylvania, club would be taken over 
intact so that Buffalo could immediately 
enjoy what one reporter called the “novel- 
ty of the modern low-scoring game.” This 
idea was abandoned when the Buffalo 
treasurer found that the Erie club’s books 
were badly mixed up. Discouraging too, 
was the disclosure that the salaries of some 
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of the Erie players were being turned over 
directly to the management of a local pub 
to pay for past and future bar bills. The 
Buffalo men were looking for a more gen- 
teel type of ballplayer than this. After all, 
there was to be a ladies’ stand! 

Within three weeks of the organization 
meeting, a team had been assembled and 
signed. In the original group of nine play- 
ers were three of the purer members of the 
Eries, two from the Livingstones of Gene- 
seo and four local boys, these being C. 
Perrington, Frank Howard, Jerry Dono- 
van and Gus Smith. The manager was 
Billi Barnie, a catcher who had played with 
several National Association teams and 
who later was to manage Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Louisville and 
Brooklyn. 

On August 3, 1877, the new Buffalos 
crossed bats with the Rochesters and play- 
ed a 10-inning, scoreless tie which had to 
be called to permit the “Flour City” boys 
to catch a train. (Seventy-seven years 
later, baseball still finds itself a slave to 
the inflexibility of railroad schedules.) 
‘The Rochester Union commented on the 
game as follows: “The Buffalos are good 
players, but too slight to become dangerous 
rivals of the stalwart men of other teams.” 

From that day until well into October, 
the Buffalos played an active schedule 
both at home and on the road, meeting 
professional teams from Hornellsville, 
Syracuse, Auburn, Louisville, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, London, Columbus, Mil- 
waukee, Pittsburgh, Boston and Hartford. 
The team lost more games than it won, 
but its showing was more than satisfactory, 
considering it was a makeshift outfit and 
that it was playing the outstanding teams 
of the National League and the Interna- 
tional Association. 

When the Louisvilles, then leading the 
National League, came to town on August 
14, more than 3,000 fans jammed the west 
side park. During the game a portion of 
the stands collapsed. Fortunately, no one 
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was seriously hurt, although the treasurer’s 
report for the season showed a $25 pay- 
ment to a Mark A. Stinson to compensate 
him for injuries received on that date. 

As the season wore on, the ladies grew 
restive under the segregation policy of the 
club, which obliged them by setting aside 
a special section of the stands where the 
ladies could sit, if accompanied by 
gentlemen. 

Admission to the ball park was 25c. You 
paid ten cents more if you wished to sit 
in the covered grandstand. The team 
maintained a downtown ticket office at 
Cottier and Dentons, still one of Buffalo’s 
best-known stores, although somewhere 
along the line Denton must have passed 
Cottier. 

Buffalo fans of 1877 were an imagina- 
tive lot. The present-day baseball pro- 
gram may have been born in Buffalo that 
season, when a group of businessmen hit 
upon the idea of printing a scorecard con- 
taining business advertisements. This they 
sold for five cents. 

In mid-October of 1877, the directors 
met to review their pioneering efforts of 
the past three months. The treasurer re- 
ported all bills paid and a cash balance of 
$490.60, plus 47 bats and three balls. The 
ball supply would not have been so low, 
he explained, if it were not for the custom 
which required the losing team to give a 
ball to the winner. His report showed that 
52 balls had been used at an average cost 
of $9.65 a dozen. One deluxe ball had 
been purchased at Barnum’s for $1.25. 
The chief supplier of bats was J. T. 
Avery, a wood-turner of 109 Erie Street. 

The Buffalo management surprised lo- 
cal fans by announcing that pitcher Cor- 
coran would not be tendered a contract 
for 1878. It was pointed out that he had 
been a good hurler, but a poor team 
player who showed no sympathy for his 
catcher after he got two strikes on the 
batter. This concern for the catcher was 
understandable, since the backstops of 


those days had no protection except their 
own tough hides. A rude type of mask had 
been introduced, but most catchers dis. 
dained its use. Mitts, shin guards and 
chest protectors were still far in the future, 
True, pitchers were restricted to an under. 
hand delivery, but it must be pointed out 
that some of them could fire the ball with 
terrific speed and the pitcher’s box was 
only 45 feet from home plate. The vul- 
nerability of catchers had been demon- 
strated to the local management in a game 
at Detroit when catcher Fields had suf. 
fered a double fracture of his right thumb. 
This finished Fields for the season (and 
also stopped his pay, incidentally), but it 
did not keep him out of the ball park. He 
designed a scorecard and was given per- 
mission to hawk it at the field. 

The early months of 1878 were filled 
with expectation for local baseball sup- 
porters. Their appetites had been whetted 
by the news that several outstanding Na- 
tional Leaguers had been signed for the 
coming season. Buffalo was to have a 
team. That was certain. But would it be 
an independent as in 1877, or would it 
play in the International Association? 
There was even a chance that Buffalo 
might join the National League. The un- 
certainty was ended in February when the 
International Association met at the 
Mansion House and accepted the Buffalo 
team. 

As soon as weather permitted, work was 
started on a new ball field in the block 
bounded by Fargo, Rhode Island, 11th 
(now West) and Vermont. Construction 
work on the stands was being done by the 
firm of L. B. Beyer & Co. The directors 
announced that a deal had been worked 
out with the local street railway company 
which would enable a fan to buy a ticket 
for 50c, entitling him to a round trip to 
the park and a grandstand seat. 

Uniforms for the new team were being 
made by J. E. Haffa, a Washington Street 
tailor. They were to be of white flannel. 
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The shirts were to be trimmed in red with 
the word “Buffalo” worked in across the 
chest. Catchers and pitchers were to wear 
worsted shirts with half-length sleeves 
trimmed in red. Socks were to be red, 
caps of the “college” type. 

Fans learned that a sign-board was to 
be placed at Niagara and Main to an- 
nounce all approaching games. Such gim- 
micks as season tickets were not overlooked 
in that first full season of Buffalo baseball. 
A ticket for the 24 regularly scheduled 
home games cost ten dollars. (The season’s 
financial report showed that 16 were sold.) 
The privilege of placing advertising signs 
on the fences and of peddling on the 
grounds was leased to Wm. McKay 
Gatchell. This concession netted the club 
the tidy sum of $325, which, as it turned 
out, was just enough to enable it to finish 
in the black. 

But there was another kind of news to 
interest local fans—news of the players 
who were to wear those stylish new uni- 
forms. The sporting editor of the Buffalo 
Express wrote of a letter he had received 
from catcher Al Bushong, who was busy 
chopping wood out in Illinois to toughen 
his hands for the coming campaign. In 
late March, first baseman Steve Libby and 
outfielder Bill McGunnigle arrived in 
town and set up team headquarters at the 
Bonney House, which, old-timers will re- 
call, was on the corner of Washington and 
Carroll. In that early phase of baseball 
history, the southern training junket was 
not even dreamed of, although it cannot 
be denied that a warm Florida sun would 
have been just the thing for the ball- 
players of that era, many of whom spent 
their winters soaking up poundage in their 
favorite corner saloon. 

The 1878 Buffalos held their spring 
training sessions at the Niagara~Rhode 
Island grounds and at The Parade, now 
Humboldt Park. If the weather was bad, 
the players tossed the ball around in the 
YMCA gym in the old Clinton Street court 
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house, now the site of the Buffalo Public 
Library. 

Meanwhile, the contractor was having 
trouble getting the new grounds ready. As 
late as April 4, it was reported that the 
field was a veritable swamp—this, with 
opening day less than three weeks away. 
However, a few sunny days dried things 
enough to permit sodding the infield. This 
bit of landscaping worked out so well it 
was decided to raise $300 by public sub- 
scription and sod the entire field. Local 
fans apparently weren’t too concerned 
about the grass, or lack of it; the club’s 
financial statement reveals that only $50 
was subscribed. 

April 22, the day of the opener, dawned 
cold and wet. The bulletin board at Ni- 
agara and Main announced, “No Game.” 
This was prophetic of years to come. Open- 
ing day bad luck reaching its climax in 
1924 when the inaugural game at the 
brand new Bison Stadium had to be post- 
poned seven times. 

So Buffalo’s first game as a member of 
an organized professional league was not 


‘played on the Rhode Island Street grounds 


but on the diamond of the Tecumsehs of 
London, Ontario—all of which brings us 
to the day on which Capt. Fulmer sent 
his curious, albeit historic, telegram report- 
ing the Bison’s 7-3 loss and blaming it all 
on the umpire. 

The Buffalos played their first home 
game against league competition on May 
1. A crowd of 2650 packed the two stands, 
one of which paralleled Rhode Island 
Street, the other being on the Fargo Ave- 
nue side. The Tecumsehs of London again 
provided the opposition, and again came 
off the field the winner, this time 5-2. 
Once more the umpire had to take the 
blame for the defeat. One local reporter 
wrote: “After watching Max Albrecht um- 
pire, we still believe his forte lies in making 
cigars.” This same reporter, obviously a 
man to let his emotions guide his pencil, 
told his readers that as ballplayers some of 
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the Buffalos would make good bricklayers 
—words he would have to eat before the 
season’s end. 

One of the high spots of the early season 
was a game played at Rochester on May 
21. Over 400 Buffalo rooters took advan- 
tage of a two-dollar excursion offer to 
journey to Rochester, only to watch their 
favorites lose to their hated inter-city 
rivals. So dismayed at the defeat were 
some of the Buffalo supporters that they 
made no bones about telling all who would 
listen that the game had been thrown. 
Obviously, baseball still had a way to go 
before it was to gain the complete confi- 
dence of the American people. 

In spite of the Buffalos’ slow start, local 
fans were giving the team tremendous sup- 
port. On Memorial day, 5000 fans over- 
flowed on to the playing field, as the un- 
cooperative Londons again defeated Buf- 
falo, 2-1. The game proved a financial as 
well as artistic success for the Canadians 
who collected $515 as their share of the 
gate. 

By early June, weak spots began to ap- 
pear in the unwieldy 13-team International 
Association. The Alleghenies of Pittsburgh 
and the Crickets of Binghamton were the 
first to withdraw. This latter defection 
was quite a shock to the temperance 
groups, as the Crickets were reputed to be 
teetotalers to the man. Before too long, 
the Worcester and London clubs were to 
throw in the towel. The failure of the 
Tecumsehs, champions of the previous 
season, was a severe blow to the league. 

By July 1, the Buffalos had started to hit 
a winning stride. An amazing turnout of 
6000 for the July 4th game seemed to in- 
spire the local team. From then on, it 
became almost invincible. In one period, 
it won 21 of 23 games—a streak which 
rocketed it to first place. There it was to 
remain for the rest of the season, with 
the Syracuse Stars providing the only 
serious competition. Buffalo’s first full- 
season professional team had become a 


pennant winner. And a pennant there 
was for the victors. It was a banner given 
by the New York Clipper, a long-defunct 
sporting publication. On it were inscribed 
the letters, C I B B A, standing for Cham. 
pions International Baseball Association. 


The overall performance of the 1878 
Buffalos was truly amazing. No Buffalo 
team has ever approached its winning per- 
centage. Few professional teams anywhere 
ever compiled a more imposing record. 
Over the season, they won 85, lost 28 and 
tied three. Included were 11 victories in 
17 attempts against the best teams in the 
National League. The Buffalos had 19 
shutouts to their credit, and played one 
game without a single error, a rare feat 
in the day when there were no gloves and 
passed balls and wild pitches counted as 
errors. 

Jim Galvin, affectionately known as 
“Gentle James,” pitched practically every 
game in a season which lasted from April 
to mid-October. A tabulation made by 
the writer from the files of the Buffalo 
Express showed that he won no fewer than 
71 victories. As far as can be determined 
from a meticulous check of all available 
baseball record books, no_ professional 
pitcher before or since has ever equaled 
that total. Galvin’s performance did not 
arouse undue comment in the press, since 
most teams relied on a single pitcher and 
one infrequently used spare. 

In the baseball of 1878, the emphasis 
was on defensive play. When the New 
York Clipper picked an all-star nine, it 
based its choices, not on hitting, but on 
fielding. The term, “old fashioned pitch- 
ing duel,” had its origin in the tight, low- 
scoring games of that day. Pitchers had 
learned to wheel in their underhand 
pitches with considerable speed and with 
various deceptive twists. Some had master- 
ed the curve ball. The ball, dead to begin 
with, became almost like a bean bag after 
four or five innings. The trick was to 
score while the ball still had some life. 
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_ Any hit longer than a single was worthy 
of a detailed description in the papers. It 
was not until June 21 that the first Buf- 
falo home run of the 1878 season was hit, 
and what a sensation it was! The Express 
baseball writer, his “bricklayer” metaphor 
of the month before now forgotten, penned 
the following rapturous lines: “Libby 
(Steve) struck the ball squarely and it 
went on a bee-line to the left field corner. 
For a few seconds the crowd did not ap- 
preciate the magnitude of the hit. Sudden- 
ly it began to realize that something stu- 
pendous was taking place. Handkerchiefs 
waved. The crowd became frantic; the 
applause, which was the loudest ever 
heard in Buffalo, lasted for several 
minutes. As Libby crossed the plate, 
several ladies threw bouquets which were 


Samuel Wilkeson, Buffalo, 
by Hildegarde Graf 


HE American Colonization Society 

antedated all antislavery organizations. 
It was founded in 1817, in Richmond, 
Virginia, under the leadership of Henry 
Clay. The object of the society was to 
transport manumitted slaves to Liberia, 
on the west coast of Africa. Only free 
negroes were to be allowed to migrate. 
This movement seemed to find great favor 
in the western New York area. The people 
who advocated it claimed that it was the 
only hope of the free negro. They be- 
lieved that he could build unhampered 
his own government, schools, and business 
in Liberia, and they quite sincerely ar- 
gued that the free negro owed something 
to his benighted brethren still in pagan 
darkness; by the establishment of a free 
negro government on the coast, he could 
exert a missionary influence upon the na- 
tives. The claim of the colonizationists 
that the free negro would be better off 
in Africa was justified by the strong dis- 
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caught by the blushing Steve as he took 
his place on the bench.” 

In spite of the outstanding success of 
the Buffalo team on the field, the season 
did not prove to be a big money maker 
for its backers, principally because of 
heavy expenses involved in constructing 
the new field and grandstand on Rhode 
Island Street. The annual statement, sub- 
mitted in November by Treasurer E. R. 
Spaulding, showed a cash balance of only 
$248.94. 

On November 21, the directors met and 
decided to seek admission to the National 
League, a request that was readily granted. 
Thus ended Buffalo’s first year in organized 
professional baseball, a year of glory all 
too long buried in the musty archives of 
our national pastime. 


and African Colonization 


crimination against him both in the north 


. and the south. There were “Black Laws” 


of varying degrees of rigor in every free 
state, segregating them as an inferior class 
under grave social, civil and political dis- 
abilities. However, the Colonization 
Society was never able to secure the sym- 
pathy of the various antislavery societies 
of the country and was unable to gain the 
confidence of the colored people to any 
great extent. The Society did have a 
strong influence in Congress and several 
times attempted to use it. 

Daniel Webster left a colonization meet- 
ing in Boston in 1825 with the remark: 
“Gentlemen, I will have nothing more to 
do with the meeting for I am satisfied it 
is merely a plan of the slaveholders to get 
rid of the free negroes.” Frothingham, 
biographer of abolitionist Gerrit Smith, 
writes: “The intelligent blacks saw 
through it. Honest men of the south made 
no secret of its character. Its founders in 


plain language avowed the contempt for 
the free blacks on which the society was 
based.” Samuel Ringgold Ward, writing 
of the formation of an antislavery society, 
states: “Having been abused, and _ be- 
fooled, and slandered, disparaged, ridi- 
culed, and traduced, by the Colonization- 
ists, we could not but look on, first, with 
very great distrust any persons stepping 
forward with schemes professedly for our 
own good.” Wherever the negroes had en- 
joyed freedom in the North, they did not 
easily embrace the idea of expatriating 
themselves, which was natural; the south- 
ern negroes were more easily influenced 
by the colonization society members. 


A key to the feelings of the colored 
citizens of Buffalo on the subject of coloni- 
zation is found in their celebration of the 
emancipation of the British West Indies 
on August 4, 1840. One of the formal 
toasts proposed at that meeting was: “To 
the hydra-headed monster, Colonization, 
and the later Black Law of Maryland: may 
they become paralyzed and sink into 
oblivion.” One of the highlights of that 
session was the reading of the Declaration 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
There is no doubt that the attitude of the 
Buffalo colored citizens was typical. But 
it is difficult to believe that all promoters 
of the scheme held the free black in con- 
tempt, or that the majority of the coloniza- 
tion members were not sincere in their 
efforts to better the condition of the free 
negro, when we know that two leading 
Buffalonians, the Hon. Samuel Wilkeson, 
Sr. and the Hon. Millard Fillmore, were 
advocates of colonization. 


Samuel Wilkeson, Sr., pioneer Buffalon- 
ian, was one of the leaders of the men who 
attempted to avert by means of the coloni- 
zation movement the crisis they foresaw. 
Samuel Wilkeson was born June 1, 1781 at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, of Irish immigrant 
parents. He resided for a time at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and then moved to Westfield, 
New York, where he engaged in boat 


building and the lake trade. He fought in 
the War of 1812, at Buffalo. The city was 
burned, but Wilkeson was one of those 
convinced of the brilliant future for a 
city located on such a site. In 1814, he 
removed from Westfield to Buffalo and 
became one of the pioneers in the develop. 
ing of the “new Buffalo.” In 1820, in 
order to secure a loan from New York 
State to develop the city’s harbor at the 
mouth of Buffalo Creek, Wilkeson, with 
two others, pledged property to the value 
of $24,000. When the superintendent of 
the job turned out to be incompetent, 
Wilkeson, without any training, took 
it over. The completed harbor was suffi- 
cient to bring the western terminus of the 
Erie Canal to Buffalo. 


In 1821 Wilkeson was appointed first 
judge of common pleas of Erie County, 
In 1824 he was elected state senator and 
in 1836 he was elected the second mayor 
of the city of Buffalo. At this time Wil- 
keson interested himself in the work of 
the American Colonization Society. A 
letter from Judge Wilkeson to Lewis 
Sheridan, a very successful free negro 
farmer of North Carolina and himself 
owner of nineteen slaves, proves that Wil- 
keson, at least, had the welfare of the free 
negro at heart and was honestly trying to’ 
find some way to solve the difficult situa- 
tion. Wilkeson proposed that Sheridan be 
one of ten men to organize a ship line 
between the United States and Liberia 
to be turned over to free negroes in order 
to give them encouragment in their mer- 
cantile ambitions. 


Wilkeson’s attitude toward slavery is 
best summarized in a “biographical no- 
tice” written by his son, Samuel Wilkeson, 


pet 


His interest in politics and his conscientiousness 
and humanity carried him earnestly into the 
discussion of the problems of the American 
slavery. The tidal wave of abolition was form- 
ing. He opposed it. He felt that if the doctrine 
of unconditional and immediate emancipation 
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of the slaves should obtain, the union of the 
states would be broken, the negroes in the south 
would be exterminated by the whites, and an 
armed struggle for the control of the Federal 
government would ensue between the North and 
the South. To save the Union and to save the 
South he favored a system of gradual and com- 
pensated emancipation. Fearing that a system 
of slavery could not and would not tolerate the 
presence of free negroes, he advocated the 
colonization of the blacks on the west coast of 
Africa. The control of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society was surrendered to him. He re- 
moved to Washington, the headquarters of the 
Society, and for two years edited its organ, the 
“African Repository”, governed the colony of 
Liberia, instituted commerce with it from the 
ports of Baltimore and Philadelphia, gathered 
colonists wherever he could in the South and 
shipped them to the new Republic. 


And, indeed, when Wilkeson was invited 
by the Board of Managers in 1838 to 
become the General Agent for the society, 
he was made virtual dictator of the so- 
ciety’s affairs. It was in that year that the 
Society seemed to have reached a very low 
point in its career. It probably seemed 
like a hopeless task which confronted him, 
but for two years Samuel Wilkeson labored 
unceasingly to put the society back on a 
strong financial basis and in a position of 
real usefulness. In December, 1838, Wil- 
keson made a report to the managers 
which described the situation of the coloni- 
zationists and manifested an optimistic 
spirit. He infused new life into the move- 
ment. During his two years in Washington, 
he became an ardent anti-abolitionist. 


Upon the death of Samuel Wilkeson in 
1848, the Reverend John C. Lord, pastor 
of the Central Presbyterian Church, in the 


flowery speech common to the preachers 
of the day, presented a wonderful eulogy 
which emphasized Wilkeson’s work with 
the Colonization Society. Because Buffalo 
was predominantly a Whig city, and be- 
cause men like the Reverend Mr. Lord, 
leading preacher in the city, supported 
the cause, it is quite possible that the 
majority of Buffalonians were of the same 
opinion. 

In 1852 a book by W. L. G. Smith was 
published by George H. Derby Company 
of Buffalo, entitled Life at the South or 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin As It Is”, “Being 
Narrative Scenes, and Incidents in the 
Real Life of the Lowly”. This book was 
dedicated to the memory of Henry Clay, 
“the Advocate of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society and Friend of the Constitu- 
tion of his Country.” The object of the 
author was to attempt to prove that the 
delicate question of slavery should not be 
brought up to “hazard the invaluable 
blessings which every person in the coun- 
try, whether bond or free, daily enjoys 
under it.” Smith, a Buffalonian, had a 


‘clear perception of the difficult situation 


and the danger presented to the Union. 

The colonization movement was evident- 
ly justified in the minds of the majority of 
Buffalonians by the apparently hopeless 
degradation of the blacks who by dint of 
hard honest toil or the kindness of a 
southern master had won their freedom. 
That the Buffalonians took the conserva- 
tive path and looked to the perpetuity of 
the Union is a fact of which we now can 
be justly proud. 


MUSEUM SCHEDULE 


June 26-July 11—Buffalo Baseball History 

August—Opening of History of Erie County Agriculture (permanent) 
September—Miniature Victorian Rooms 

September—Opening of Dart Grain Elevator Exhibit (permanent) 
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Private Postal Service In Buffalo 


by Pitt Petri 


Mo” people have a tendency to re- 
gard the present as America’s most 


bustling time of change and progress, but 
not so the philatelist, who, like the his- 
torian, follows the early settlers and their 
adventurous, crowded lives. 
The Collectors Club  Philatelist, 
from which this article is reprinted, 
publishes six times a year research 
articles from outstanding students. 
Membership in the Collectors Club 
is open to qualified philatelists all 
over the world. For further infor- 
mation, write: The Secretary, The 
Collectors Club, 22 East 35th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 

The settlement at the mouth of a small 
creek on Lake Erie, “Buffalo Creek”, 
originally known as New Amsterdam, to 
which Erastus Granger, its first post- 
master, came in 1804, included hardly a 
hundred souls. They clustered in virgin 
forests on the bluffs lining the creek and 
overlooking the lake. Twenty years later 
a suitable harbor had been constructed 
and the Erie Canal opened. The village 
was now a thriving trading center with 
2414 inhabitants despite its complete de- 
struction in 1813 during the War of 1812. 
About 1845 the population had increased 
to 29,773 and the business and residential 
areas had been greatly extended. Postal 
revenues increased from $90.83 in 1805 
to $2,840.60 in 1825 and to $22,681.26 in 
1845. 

To cope with the increased activities, 
under the regime of new Postmaster Dr. 
Charles Haddock (1841-1845) a new post 
office was erected on the northwest corner 
of Washington and Seneca Streets, a site 
now occupied by the Marine Trust Com- 
pany. 

The government mail service, which 
originally had been planned for a mainly 
agricultural society, consisted only in the 


transportation of mail from one post office 
to another. Attempts were made in some 
larger cities to install a delivery system, 
after private enterprise had entered this 
field and supplied such service. Buffalo 
was not included in the cities to have such 
government service. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that some enterprising indi- 
vidual should seize the opportunity to es- 
tablish a business to deliver mail to and 
from the post office, and also distribute 
mail without passage through the gov- 
ernment post office. 


On January 16, 1847, Thomas S. Cut- 
ting announced in the “Commercial Ad- 
vertiser” the establishment of a “Dispatch 
Post” for the delivery of letters or parcels. 


When the post office advertised an in- 
crease of rentals for boxes “in order to 
employ more clerks”—with an open forth- 
rightness unknown today—, the time 
could not have been better chosen for 
Enos Wilder Spaulding to open his 
“Spaulding’s Penny Post” on July 4, 1847, 
Spaulding installed collection boxes in the 
most important hotels, and continued in 
the following years to install these in other 
parts of the city. With post office ex- 
perience, he was apparently more success- 
ful than his earlier competitor so that he 
could report on June 1, 1848 the purchase 
of Cutting’s “Dispatch Post”. Spaulding, 
however, discontinued his activities in Buf- 
falo in October, 1849 when he moved to 
New York City. 


His business was taken over by William 
Hinwood and Frederick W. Robinson, and 
continued under the name of “Hinwoods 
and Co. Dispatch”. This partnership ap- 
parently did not last very long since the 
City Directory of 1850-1 lists only Fred 
W. Robinson, City Dispatch Office. The 
succeeding directories make no mention of 
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Robinson nor of the City Dispatch Post. 

This seems to have ended the era of 
“Private Posts” in Buffalo, and it is diffi- 
cult to understand why they should not 
have lasted longer in a city of such size 
and activity. One reason might have been 
the compact business area and easy ac- 
cessibility of the post office for posting and 
pickup of mail. The residential section 
was widespread and may have made it too 
costly for a private post to operate with 
profit. 

The postmaster had it in his power to 
appoint lettercarriers for the collection and 
delivery of mail subject to confirmation 


from the Postmaster General. Their com- 
pensation was solely derived from fees col- 
lected. The carrier names are, therefore, 
not on government payrolls. No proof, 
however, has been found so far that the 
Buffalo postmasters made use of this priv- 
ilege to install a government delivery ser- 
vice prior to the general inauguration of 
the free delivery system on January 1, 
1864. 

It was not until January 1, 1864, after 
the passage of the Act of March 3, 1863, 
that Postmaster Almon M. Clapp (1861- 
1866) succeeded in inaugurating the free 
delivery of mail by government carriers. 


This I Remember — II: The Theatre in the ’90’s 


by Charles S. Illingworth 


HE top ranking playhouse was the 

Star Theatre, located on the corner 
of Genesee, Mohawk and Pearl Streets. It 
featured the leading star performers and 
plays of the times. 

On the Genesee Street side was the 
lobby with its floor of black and white 
marble squares and its walls lined with 
life-size photographs of the outstanding 
players, Richard Mansfield, Julia Marlow 
as Portia, Miss Mannering, and Forbes- 
Robertson among them. Through the 
high plate glass windows on the street 
side the passerby could see the small 
groups waiting to be joined by the rest 
of their party. 

On the Mohawk Street side an arched 
canopy extended from the exit doors to 
the curb where the carriages picked up 
their passengers after the performance. 
Along Pearl Street the blank red brick 
wall extended from Mohawk Street to the 
Barnes Hotel, a theatrical hotel where the 
minor members of the company put up at 
a rate of $4.00 to $6.00 per week. A steak 
dinner was served here at night for 25c. 
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At one corner of the lobby four marble 
steps led up to the floor of the auditorium, 
where a red carpet led down each of the 
four aisles. Back of the seats was space 


_ enough for between-the-acts promenading. 


The chairs were upholstered in red and 
on the bottom of the seat was a wire bent 
to hold a gentleman’s hat. The ladies who 
wore hats fastened them with long hat 
pins to the upholstery of the back of the 
seat ahead. People dressed for the theatre 
at that time, the ladies in decolleté and 
opera capes; gentlemen wore tails and 
opera hats. Carriages were ordered at 
10:45 or 11:00 and you handed your num- 
ber to the starter who whistled up your 
brougham. Separating the first row of 
seats from the orchestra pit was a balus- 
trade, the top rail of which was upholster- 
ed similarly to the seats. The first fifteen 
or so rows of seats were known as the 
“orchestra”, the balance of the seats on the 
first floor were called the “parquet” and 
cost 25c less than the orchestra. Above 
the parquet was the balcony. The pros- 
cenium arch was painted cream and 


picked out in gold; the boxes on each side, 
two high, had velvet hangings draped and 
tied back with tasseled crimson cords. The 
curtain had a large painting in the style 
of Watteau or Fragonard. 

Klaw and Erlanger, Daniel Frohman 
and Charles Frohman were the principal 
producers of the period and the star sys- 
tem flourished. The player, not the play, 
was featured. Nat Goodwin, Maxine 
Elliott, Mrs. Leslie Carter, Frank Daniels, 
Maude Adams, Stuart Robson, Francis 
Wilson and Robert Mantell, to name only 
a few, all paid annual visits to the Star. 
Most performers had perfected their art 
by months, perhaps years, of training in 
stock companies of which there were 
dozens (the most famous was Daly’s) and 
was a finished artist before being engaged 
to support a star either in a road com- 
pany or for a New York run. A theatrical 
troupe was on the road forty weeks dur- 
ing the year and played in each city only 
once during that tour, so upon its return 
the next season its material seemed fresh 
since the audiences had not become 
familiar and satiated with its style. 

At the opposite side of the theatrical 
circle was burlesque. The Court Street 
theatre on Court Street between Pearl and 
Franklin played traveling burlesque shows. 
In the auditorium there was no covering 
on the wood floors and there were no 
drapes on the boxes. The seats were wood 
and fastened to the back of each seat was 
a small shelf. A wooden rail separated the 
orchestra pit in the center with its ele- 
vated platform for the chairs of the leader 
of the theatre orchestra and the troupe’s 
musical director. The curtain had a small 
scenic painting surrounded by square signs 
advertising beer, cigars, clothing, saloons 
and pawn shops. It was impossible to see 
the ceiling for the great cloud of blue 
smoke hovering over the audience, most 


of whom were smoking. It was an event 
to see a woman in the audience, and if one 
did attend and made her way to a box 
seat, she was the recipient of as much at- 
tention as any of the performers. Before 
the show started and during the inter- 
mission waiters walked up and down the 
aisles, with trays in their hands and change 
jingling in their pockets. Members of the 
audience could order drinks which, when 
served, were placed on the little shelves 
on the back of the seats. This theatre had 
a balcony and a gallery. When the foot- 
lights were lit, a city policeman stationed 
in the gallery gave three cracks against a 
wooden partition and called “hats off” and 
the show started. Everyone wore business 
suits, even work clothes; collars and neck- 
ties were optional. Anyone wearing a din- 
ner suit would be mistaken for a waiter. 
There was no carriage call. 


Strangely enough, the actors gave good 
performances, to the limit of their ma- 
terial, and several rose from burlesque to 
be featured comedians in musical comedies 
on Broadway. 


It was a rare occurrence for one of the 
female members of the company to break 
out of burlesque, for their principal requi- 
site was to have a nice shape and to fill 
out a pair of tights alluringly. If one did 
have a good voice, singing in the smoke- 
filled auditorium two performances daily 
did not improve it. The women were fully 
covered with the exception of the neck 
and arms, and the bodice was not cut 
immodestly low. In no case were bare 
legs or bare midriffs tolerated. Some of 
the lines had double-entendre and situa- 
tions were suggestive but no profanity or 
smutty language was permitted. In an era 
when ladies’ skirts touched the ground the 
display of female legs in tights was the 
main attraction which drew the audience 
of prurient males. 
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Proceedings of the 92nd Annual Meeting 
ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 1953 


nis is the 92nd Annual Meeting of 
ee Historical Society. We report a 
year of progress toward the attainment of 
the objectives of the Society. 


These objectives have been stated in 
previous addresses to be: 


“Patriotism begins at home. . . . It is im- 
portant to restate the ultimate objectives of 
The Buffalo Historical Society—to foster the 
American spirit among all people, and to sustain 
it through the coming generation. . . . Our im- 
mediate objective is to maintain a shrine of 
historical information, brilliantly useful in light- 
ing the way to a correct understanding of citi- 
zenship. And to be finally effective this type of 
influence should pervade all homes in our entire 
city.” (Nelson S. Taylor, 1947.) 


“The founders of the Society recorded the 
wise intention to assemble and preserve records 
and relics of our historic progress, as influence 
upon generations to come.” (Nelson S. Taylor, 
1948) 


“Particularly in these critical times must it 
(the Society) devote its energies to the inculca- 
tion in the citizens of the city, and especially in 
the impressionable young children, a love of and 
a pride in the history of our City, Region, and 
Country, and so inevitably develop in them good 
citizenship and patriotism.” (George F. Phillips, 
1951.) 


“The Buffalo Historical Society is entering 
upon a period of the greatest need for its sta- 
bilizing influence in a changing and uncertain 
world.” (George F. Phillips, 1952.) 

It is generally recognized that the ob- 
jectives are sound and worth while. In 
these days when our way of life is on trial 
in the court of world-wide public opinion, 
and right at home too, who would say that 
it was not worth while to have our people 
understand the historical development of 
the communities in which they live, and of 
the benefits they enjoy, in order that they 
may appreciate them and preserve them? 


As Canon Heath has well said: 
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“There is manifestly nowadays a good deal 
of selfish indifference in our communities. We 
encounter a good many people partaking of 
the advantages and benefits of our various com- 
munities who do not seem to have any corres- 
ponding sense of responsibility for upholding 
the standards which make these communities 
decent and wholesome places in which to live. 


“T believe that a lot of indifference and tak- 
ing for granted the many resources of our 
communities—cultural, social, religious, and so 
on, derives from a too meager sense of history 
—from too little knowledge of the past—and 
perhaps more, from too little imagination re- 
garding the past. We take for granted our 
goodly heritage in both nation and church, be- 
cause we remember too seldom and too super- 
ficially how we came by our values, and at what 
colossal cost.” 

Every institution in today’s society must 
live and survive, or wither away and die, 
upon the basis of its usefulness to society, 
in some aspect which by common consent 
is deemed worth while. That applies to 
political institutions, to cultural institu- 
tions—and to The Buffalo Historical 
Society. Our increasing attendance, year 
by year, leads us to believe that the His- 
torical Society has the confidence, and the 
wide-spread interest, of the general public. 
It is not sufficient, however, that we look 
backward with pride; we must look for- 
ward with confident assurance that our 
objectives are sound and that we are 
achieving them; that we serve a real need. 


The members of the Society, and the 
general public of the city and the county 
who are served by the Society and who are 
therefore in a sense also members—and we 
could wish that they were dues-paying 
members—are invited to give particular at- 
tention to the report of the Director, who 
will give an account of what has been done 
in this past year and of plans for the 
future. It has been a year of sound pro- 
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gress. The future is bright with the pros- 


pect of increased service to more and more 


school children and adults. 


Our Director, Dr. Wilbur H. Glover, 


came to the Society October 1, 1952. He 
has been with us a few months over one 
year. It has been a period of transition. 
With the wealth of historical material re- 
lating to Buffalo and the Niagara Fron- 
tier, a considerable part assembled during 
the incumbency of his distinguished pre- 
decessor, he has formulated plans for its 
better and more frequent exhibition, for 
its use, and for making it available for the 
instruction of the school children of the 
city and county. This will contribute im- 
portantly to the attainment of the objec- 
tives of the Society. 


An experienced teacher himself, an 
author, a man who served as Chief of 
Administration and Chief of Education at 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
coordinating its field and school services, 
its museum, and its historic sites and 
markers program, understanding the in- 
structional needs in the history courses of 
the schools of the city and the county in 
the light of his own personal experience, 
he has cooperated with whole-hearted 
enthusiasm and helpfulness with all the 
schools and institutions of higher learning, 
public, parochial and private, and they in 
turn have shown their appreciation of the 
value in the teaching of American history 
of the Historical Society, its exhibits, fa- 
cilities and personnel, by making the So- 
ciety an integral part of their instruction- 
al programs. During 1953, thousands of 
public, parochial and private school chil- 
dren of the city and the county visited the 
museum on regularly scheduled visits. In 
addition, a great many came of their own 
accord, often accompanied by their par- 
ents. Both the Diocesan Superintendent 
of Schools and the City Superintendent of 
Schools, as well as principals of schools 
throughout the county, have indicated 
their desire to make use of the Historical 


Society, in their historical courses, to a 
greater and greater extent, restricted only 


. by the budgetary limitations on transpor. 


tation for their school children. 


The Society firmly believes that in 
stretching its own very limited income to 
the utmost in so serving the school chil- 
dren of the city and the county, even to 
the neglect in a measure of other duties 
and responsibilities more commonly asso- 
ciated with a historical society, it is never- 
theless achieving its most important ob- 
jective in these troublous times of at- 
tempted Communist infiltration. The 
Society strongly supports its Director in 
the development of this broadened and 
strengthened educational program. The 
Historical Society is not a frill nor a fancy; 
it is a potent force in the educational field, 
in the inculcation of good citizenship. Peo- 
ple who know best what the Society does, 
among them the leaders responsible for 
the education of the children of the city 
and the county, are its most enthusiastic 
supporters. The Society deserves and asks 
for financial aid for worthwhile services, 
well rendered. 


As has been pointed out before, the 
Historical Society’s certificate of incor- 
poration in 1862, as today, provides: 

“The particular business and object of such 
Society and its general design is to discover, 
procure and preserve whatever may relate to 
the History of Western New York, and the City 
of Buffalo in particular, and likewise aim to 
gather statistics of the commerce, manufactur- 
ing, and business of the Lake Region, and those 
portions of the West that are intimately con- 
nected with the interests of Buffalo.” 

Its collections and exhibits relate equally 
to the city and the county, to the Niagara 
Frontier and Western New York. More 
and more, as population has spread out 
from the city into the county, so also have 
the services of the Society. It has always 
taken the broad position that fulfillment 
of its objectives did not permit any geo- 
graphical limitation of services. It is a 
public service institution, for the general 
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The Court Street Thea- 
tre, between Pearl and 
Franklin, the burlesque 
showhouse, site of the 
new mechanized parking 


garage. 
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The Star Theatre, re- 
named the Criterion, at 
Genesee, Mohawk and 
Pearl Streets, the leading 
legitimate theatre of the 
90's. The site is now oc- 
cupied by the Internal 
Revenue office. 
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Newman Collection 


The 1878 baseball field, bounded by the following present streets: Vermont (toward camera), 
Fargo (left), Rhode Island and West. Taken from the Tourist Hotel near the site of D’Youville 


College. 
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Buffalo Historical Society. 
Woftdy hau” £1" sdb 


Dear Sir: 


We send you, by this day's mail, a copy of the Constitution and By-Laws of the Buffalo Historical 
Society, with a partial list of its members; and, in pursuance of a resolution of its Board of Managers, we ask 
your attention to the objects of the Society, as declared in the Constitution, and most respectfully invite the co-operation 
of yourself, and other citizens of your town, in our efforts to collect and preserve the materials for a Local History of 
this City and County. y 
While the contributions from your town would, generally, relate more particularly to your own town, its early 
settlement and history, we should not desire to have them confined to those subjects only. Any information which 
might be found useful in preparing such Local History, or even a History of Western New York and any recollection 
of the early settlers of the County, or of any interesting event in its early history, will be thankfully received and 
carefully preserved by this Society. : : = 
Although the ficld of investigation may be deemed, at first view, somewhat barren of interest, we are contident 
that the farther you pursue your inquiries—as your records of historical facts are multiplied, and the materials for 
history are accumulated, digested and arranged, the more your interest in the subject will be increased. If you can induce 
your fellow townsmen to organize a Town Historical Society, to correspond and act in concert with the Buffalo Society, 
the united etforts of its members will soon furnish valuable materials for the use of the local historian, and preserve va 
many curious and interesting traditions and reminiscences, which would otherwise be lost or forgotten. " 


It would not be easy to enumerate the subjects to which the desired contributions should relate, for each town can 
furnish much information in respect to matters which were of purely local interest at the time, but which will now, and 
hereafter, interest many of its former residents at present residing here, or in distant portions of the country. Merel 
local subjects, such as the remains of ancient fortifications or defensive works, their form, locality, construction Be 
probable object; the remains of manufactured articles, however rude, found near such works, orandend any where, 
indicating the former presence of a higher civilization than that of the Indian tribes; the existence and location of 
mineral or gaseous springs; facts in reference to the Indian tribes, their location, numbers, traditions and history, their 
religious belief, rites and ceremonies, their habits and pursuits; with anecdotes or interesting accounts of their Chiefs 
and Headmen, will furnish proper subjects for interesting and valuable papers. : 


The time of the first settlement of the town; the progress and history of such settlement; biographies or anec- 
dotes of the early settlers or other residents of the town; military operations during the war of 1812; incidents of the 
so called Patriot War; the construction of canals, rail roads, plank roads, ete., are all matters of interest, to which 
your attention might be profitably directed. 

The recollections of early settlers should be carefully recorded and preserved, before it is too late. Indeed much 
that was interesting has already been lost, by the neglect to secure such recollections at an earlier day, and we hope that 
the recollections of such settlers, yet residents of your town, will be carefully taken, and copies furnished to this Society 

The political history of the town, including the names of its supervisors, and the period of their service, from the 
organization of the town; the names of members of the Senate and Assembly and of the County Judges, and of 
other prominent officials from your town, and the periods of their service, would also be interesting; as would a short 
statement in regardto the several members of the clerical, legal and medical professions, who have at different times 
resided in your town, with such biographical notice or collection of anecdotes in regard to each, as may be deemed 
appropriate. 

Facts in reference to the early building of grist and saw-mills; the distances which the early settlers had to carr 
their grain and logs to such mills; the establishment and history of churches, schools and academies; and indeed al 
facts in regard to the educational institutions and efforts of the town, are also useful. 

In short, nothing relating to the history of the town or county, can be considered wholly devoid of interest, and 
the difficulty will be to select from the profuse supply, rather than to find objects of interest and subjects for your 
historical papers. 

We are, Very Respectfully, 


Your Obedient Servants, 


President Buffalo Bistorical Society 


tI eae eee 


Corresponding Secretary. 

Loaned by Nelson M. Hopkins 
Fillmore in a signed document asks general co-operation in the historical work of Erie County, 
anticipating the Erie County Historical Federation by nearly a century. 
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public, fully alive to its responsibilities, to 
the many, not simply to a cultured few. 
The only valid limitation must come from 
those who wish to take advantage of the 
Society’s facilities and find themselves 
hampered in so doing by the shortage and 
expense of transportation to take the school 
children to the Museum. The Society has 
felt that eventually Erie County will recog- 
nize the services, and their great value to 
the public served, and will grant appro- 
priations accordingly. 


In line with this fundamental policy, as 
old as the Society itself, as expressed in its 
organization certificate, the Society has 
given its complete support to the Erie 
County Historical Federation, concerning 
which the Director will speak more fully 
in his Report. There is a growing re- 
vival of interest in American history, 
throughout the towns and villages of Erie 
County, and in their local histories. The 
Historical Society may not have created 
this interest but it may fairly be said at 
least that it has fostered and supported 
that interest. This revival is precisely in 
line with the objectives of the Society, 
serving the same purposes. The Society 
therefore, within its limited resources, will 
aid and supplement with its experienced 
staff, in every way possible, the activities 
of the Federation and its members 
throughout the county. In the past the 
Society has believed that as it cheerfully 
and ably provided services which the pub- 
lic deemed worth-while, the public would 
in some way provide the income by which 
those services might be continued and en- 
larged. 


The Historical Society pays tribute to 
the interest and support during the past 
year of the ex-officio members of its Board 
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of Managers, all but two of whom, by 
reason of the termination of their terms of 
office, have ceased to be members of the 
Board. At the same time the Society wel- 
comes their successors and expresses the 
hope that they will also take an interest 
in the Society’s activities and services to 
the Community. It is an interesting fact 
that over the years the Society has had the 
support of the city’s elected officials, re- 
gardless of political considerations, as the 
Society, itself, has served the community, 
without regard to race, color or creed. The 
Society cannot but believe that one atti- 
tude has reflected the other and it is grate- 
ful for the enlightened consideration it has 
had over the years. As Judge Jerome N. 
Frank once said, “The concern for chil- 
dren is the great common unifier which 
cuts through all racial, religious and poli- 
tical differences.” 

It has been said that this past year has 
been one of transition in the Society’s af- 
fairs. The reports of the staff will suffi- 
ciently indicate the changes taking place. 
The Board of Managers is appreciative of 
the new and unusual burdens undertaken 
by all the personnel, with the expenditure 
of added time and effort, in many cases 
the assumption of added duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and the Board expresses its 
deep gratitude to all. If the Society is to 
grow in service and stature, as it will and 
must, its staff must individually and collec- 
tively grow accordingly. 

The Buffalo Historical Society goes into 
its 93rd year with renewed vitality and 
singleness of purpose to serve the com- 
munity to the utmost of its ability. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Gerorce F. Puiiuirs. 


January 14, 1954. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 1953 


HE work of a historical society is to 

collect the materials of its area’s his- 
tory, study them, and disseminate the story 
that emerges. It must have organized 
storage places for the objects, books and 
papers that are the raw materials, a mu- 
seum for popular education using pictorial 
and material items, and publications or 
other channels for telling the story in de- 
tail. The purpose of such a report as this 
is to survey objectively the situation that 
this historical society is in and to describe 
the plans for making the fullest use of the 
means available to reach its objectives. 


The Buffalo Historical Society now 
stands prepared to carry out a program 
employing all of the devices of modern 
educational art to tell the story of the 
Niagara Frontier in its museum with the 
confident expectation of attracting a con- 
siderably greater audience of visitors in so 
doing. During the year space has been 
found to set up, and money to supply, a 
workroom that will be adequate for the 
construction of any exhibit that can be 
accommodated in the museum. This has 
been done chiefly by the use for storage 
purposes of a hitherto unoccupied corridor 
and by the loan of some materials, for 
which there was no prospect of exhibit 
here, to the Niagara County Historical 
Society, which does plan to use them in its 
Outwater Museum. Some other materials, 
largely miscellaneous archeological objects, 
have been more compactly stored in view 
of the fact that they are not likely to be 
used until the services of an archeologist 
can be recruited. 

Along with a workroom goes exhibit 
space. It will appear to a reasonable ob- 
server that our rooms have been well and 
fully used, but added space has still been 
found. This has been done by the adop- 
tion of newer technical devices now com- 
monly employed by almost all museums; 


having spread to the limit horizontally we 
will move upward, and even downward, 
by the use of vertical panels and cases, 
integrally lighted as is necessary. The set 
of panels newly installed in the room de- 
voted to nineteenth century crafts has 
nearly quadrupled the space available 
there for display purposes and actually 
occupies less floor space than the worn old 
horizontal cases that but dimly revealed 
the wealth of materials that have been 
assembled there. It will become obvious, 
I believe, to those who visit that room that 
analogous operations in the adjoining 
room, in the Plains Indian room and per- 
haps in others, will greatly increase our 
effective exhibit space. 


Nor do we need to stop there. Still 
another method is open to us to expand 
our exhibits as we find the materials to 
tell still other aspects of our Niagara Fron- 
tier story. We have been burdened in 
some of our exhibits with an excess of 
materials; it has been evident that not all 
of them need to be on exhibit at the same 
time, but a system of methodical rotation 
has been foregone for lack of extra storage 
space as well as the absence of a work- 
room in which to arrange and prepare the 
changing displays. We now have the extra 
storage space in our grasp and there is 
much more in sight as soon as we can find 
the time in our limited staff for some ele- 
mentary construction work. But we ex- 
pect to begin the policy of rotating certain 
types of materials early in the year; for 
example, instead of showing 275 whiskey 
bottles—those splendid evidences of the 
glassblower’s art as well as the testimonies 
of the collector’s loving diligence—we will 
keep on display the various classes of the 
bottles in turn, fully documented as to 
their characteristics and sources and with 
but the most objective comments on their 
uses. The same may well be done with 
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stamps, pictures, lamps, guns, toys and 
many other types of objects of which we 
possess a great abundance. 


This emphasis on exhibits does not, how- 
ever, blind us to another fundamental 
object that is served by the concealed and 
workaday efforts that have gone into the 
development of adequate storage space. 
This is collection. It is overwhelming to 
contemplate the tremendous outpouring 
of contemporary industry, wondering how 
it all can be stored in one little building; 
one dissolves in pity for the curator of 
2053. But it must be done, and if we 
cannot find shelf space for bulldozers and 
hydraulic presses we can shelve models 
and file photographs and select with care 
the smaller machines that are sufficient 
evidence for the future historian of the 
skill and comprehension of the engineers 
of our recent past. We dare not deny our 
responsibilities by failing in this essential 
task of preservation. 


What stories we have to tell! The whole 
of the recent history of Buffalo and its 
neighborhood must be spread out before 
the eyes of a generation that might choose 
to think, in the absence of concrete evi- 
dence, that electric power, the internal 
combustion engine and mass production 
techniques cost no effort and demanded 
no sacrifices to achieve, having appeared 
as the result of a miracle that occurred 
during the interesting year that historians 
choose, variously of course, as the opening 
of Modern Times. The agriculture of Erie 
County—one of the greatest in a great 
agricultural state—needs a similar treat- 
ment for similar reasons. We can also 
profitably add to what we already show 
of Buffalo as one of the nation’s hubs of 
trade. The story of the home and of 
women’s part in our development demands 
elaboration and constant re-telling. 


I am glad to be able to say that all of 
these stories are the subject of definite 
plans. We are prepared to go to work on 
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exhibits related to our industry, to agri- 
culture, to commerce and to some of the 
matters interesting to women as fast as 
we can get to them. The rate at which 
we move now depends only on our ability 
to purchase material and engage labor. I 
think that we can be satisfied with our 
museum only when it tells the story of the 
Niagara Frontier simply and_ vividly 
through its more fixed exhibits and offers 
constantly shifting displays from its rich 
collections, while always maintaining its 
distinction as one of the most visually 
attractive of historical museums. 


Such a program depends for its swift 
execution upon the availability of time 
and material beyond our modest budget. 
We must depend upon volunteer help to 
a considerable degree, as well as upon 
loans and gifts of materials. But if it 
seems optimistic to anticipate what ap- 
pears to be princely contributions, let me 
report that such have already been offered 
and given in the pursuit of this program. 
This is the proper moment to acknowledge 
the assistance already volunteered to our 


* museum by Mr. Howard Gansworth and 


Mr. John Renfrew Dean. Mr. Gans- 
worth’s erudition on matters of Indian his- 
tory—he is a Seneca and a respected 
graduate of Princeton University—has 
been at our disposal on several occasions 
and he has engaged to produce a catalog 
of his own collections for our use. Mr. 
Dean designed the set of panels for the 
crafts room and has advised and aided at 
every point in their construction, layout 
and installation, besides preparing de- 
signs for several other prospective exhibits 
and assisting in planning industrial dis- 
plays. It will be hard for anyone who has 
not witnessed his efforts to believe the ex- 
tent of the time and thought he has freely 
given us over the past several months. We 
are greatly in his debt for what he has 
done as well as for the cheerful view of 
our future problems that is ours as a re- 
sult of his, and Mr. Gansworth’s, aid. 
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On another front, closely related to the 
Museum’s work, we have made most satis- 
factory progress. This is in putting our 
collections of photographs in order. We 
are working steadily to develop our system 
for filing and cataloging photographs. We 
now are in position to expand our collect- 
ing program, again as rapidly as we can 
find inexpensive sources of them. Mr. 
Whitney has worked faithfully at the 
drudging labor of sorting and cataloging 
the great mass already in our possession. 
The collection of the Buffalo Drydock 
Company, donated some time ago, has 
been sorted, a selection of the plates has 
been printed and the prints filed. One or 
two more such collections remain to be 
processed and our backlog will be cleared 
off and we will be searching for more— 
indeed we already are. Mr. Whitney has 
been in contact with the photographic li- 
brarians of the two Buffalo newspapers 
with the idea of co-operating with them 
to preserve older photographs and to 
avoid duplication of effort. 

Again we shall have to depend on volun- 
teer work to reinforce our efforts, and 
again I have the pleasure of reporting that 
good friends are coming to our aid. I 
want to mention Mr. Erik Heyl’s offer of 
color transparencies of the interior of a 
church; he has promised to let us have 
other results of his photography and no 
doubt we will greatly benefit from his 
artist’s eye. We shall be on the lookout 
for more amateurs of photography who 
will give us their skill and labor in ex- 
change for the cost of materials. I ask all 
of our members to be our scouts in further- 
ing this project. 

To discuss disseminating the story of 
this region immediately raises the ques- 
tion: What are we doing in the schools? 
which I hasten to answer. In response to 
the suggestions of Mr. Dressler and Miss 
Truscott of the Public Schools’ supervisory 
staff we undertook during the year to ad- 
just our regular tours more exactly to the 


requirements of the school curriculum and 
to make them an effective introduction to 
the study of history. To the guided tour 
offered the fifth-grade beginners we have 
added an introduction to our own building 
and its history and purposes, by means of 
a brief illustrated lecture, and a moving 
picture in color to sum up the lessons of 
their tour. 


We have prepared a booklet to serve as 
a guide for the participating fifth grade 
teachers and expect that it will help to 
make the tours even more effective. We 
anticipate also that the teachers them. 
selves will assist in conducting the classes 
on their tours as they become better ac- 
quainted with our exhibits through the 
booklet. Its production is in the hands of 
the School Department. 


The same sort of careful planning is in 
process with Monsignor Holbel, Superin- 
tendent of the Diocesan Schools and a 
member of our Board. We shall strive to 
meet the needs of the Diocesan Schools 
and are confident that our association with 
them will be a further inspiration to make 
our exhibit activities purposeful. The in- 
creasing flow of visiting classes naturally 
is most gratifying to us. 


A necessary consequence of these efforts 
has been an increasing demand for the 
tours. We are running ahead of our last 
year’s figures in numbers of pupils accom- 
modated in spite of the fact that the 
seventh grades’ visits have been largely 
postponed until the second semester. At 
present it appears that we may exceed our 
previous record by about 3,000. 


We are also experiencing greater de- 
mand from schools outside Buffalo. This 
has in part come about through two meet- 
ings of teachers held in our building at 
the suggestion of Mr. Dressler and Miss 
Truscott. A large sectional meeting of the 
official organization of teachers in Western 
New York gave us an opportunity to 
demonstrate our fifth grade procedures. 
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From this we have gained a number of 
new friends and prospective visitors. 


Conducting the larger number of pupils 
and handling them in smaller groups has 
strained our limited staff. An appeal to 
the Teachers College fortunately has pro- 
vided a considerable relief in the form of 
a half-dozen eager and accomplished 
apprentice teachers, students of Professor 
Marvin Rapp, who have given us much 
assistance in exchange for credit in his 
class in New York State history. We are 
very hopeful that such experience may be 
deemed of sufficient value that this col- 
laboration may continue. We reciprocate 
by instructing these apprentices in the 
work of a historical society. 


The Museum has continued to offer a 
program of exhibits in the State Court, 
including two large phographic displays 
produced by the Editors of Life Maga- 
zine, patriotic prints, and the showing of 
quilts and coverlets now on display. Next 
month we will enjoy a show of original 
oil paintings by Grandma Moses, a bow 
to our related field of folklore, in co- 
operation with the Salvation Army. This 
program of shifting exhibits we hope to 
expand in the way I have mentioned 
earlier as we break into new subjects. We 
have recently changed from alternate Sun- 
day to weekly showings of moving pictures 
as an attraction to family attendance at 
the museum. It is still too early to draw 
any conclusions as to the results of this 
added offering. 


It is in the field of study and research 
that there is the least to report. We have 
continued our established routines of ac- 
quiring materials for the library and the 
manuscripts collection, and are about to 
circulate the elective city officials suggest- 
ing our receptiveness to written materials 
relating to their careers. It needs no ar- 
gument to establish the desirability of our 
possessing such data and we intend to 
follow up our proposal with question- 
naires, with services in selecting and pre- 
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serving papers and with interviews to be 
preserved by means of the tape recorder. 
It is of course evident that there are other 
sorts of leaders in our area to whom the 
same treatment should be offered, and 
nominations of individuals from whom we 
should request biographical data will be 
appreciated. 

We are also preparing to assure a mini- 
mum collection of data about our indus- 
trial concerns by requesting them to send 
us their house organs and catalogs. Such 
things are truly a minimum, but a collec- 
tion of them is a start in a direction in 
which we wish to move. 


The history of Western New York is not 
being neglected; the work of the many 
learned institutions of the area are a 
guarantee of that. But we must be alert to 
assist them in determining subjects worthy 
of research and in locating the necessary 
materials for that research. Our neighbor- 
ing graduate departments of history have 
evidenced a co-operative spirit so that we 
may be sure of a welcome for our efforts 
to build up our holdings of research ma- 


‘ terials. At present we have the satisfac- 


tion of knowing that a graduate student 
at Canisius College is pursuing under the 
direction of Reverend Professor Nicholas 
Sullivan, S. J., a subject suggested by your 
Director. We look forward to many more 
of such research efforts. 


We are always interested in the flow of 
manuscripts into our collection, for they 
are the unique sources most attractive to 
scholars. This year we have received some 
recollections of the Newton Arms Com- 
pany written by Mr. Frank J. Lankes, His- 
torian of West Seneca, copies of the Will 
of Augustus Porter, dated October 8, 
1847, from Professor I. Frank Mogavero, 
a memoir of carriage building by Mr. 
George Werner, and a number of commis- 
sions and memorials relating to various 
wars. Among other scattered pieces is an 
autograph letter signed by Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
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Our relations with the County of Erie 
have been based upon the belief that a 
spirit of co-operation is a necessary part of 
the work of such a Society as ours. In- 
tellectually we cannot avoid the view that 
we are bound by many ties to the County 
as a whole, and in the development of our 
activities we find innumerable reasons for 
working with many people outside of the 
city who share the same interests, are con- 
ducting the same kind of programs for the 
same reasons and who possess collections 
identical to our own in general interest. 
The ten or eleven other active historical 
societies in the county are in position to 
give us aid in exactly the same way that 
we are in position at times to help them. 


In this general belief this Society has 
moved to develop its contacts throughout 
the county. Members of the Board indi- 
cated to the County Board of Supervisors 
their interest in having the Director ap- 
pointed to the position of County His- 
torian. This was readily agreed to by the 
Supervisors and the Society’s staff, as a 
result, has continued to consider the ways 
in which the cause of history in the county 
as a whole might be served by this insti- 
tution. One or more staff members have 
several times responded to requests for 
consultations made by individuals or local 
societies within the county, and the Direc- 
tor has been compiling information re- 
garding the available files of the county 
newspapers looking toward the publication 
of a directory and possibly toward the 
development of a satisfactory depository 
of these valuable historical sources. 


A further effort to make a reasonable 
contribution to the county-wide movement 
in local history was initiated in early 
spring by the Director and several mem- 
bers of the Board as a result of a sugges- 
tion published in January by one of our 
members, Mr. George G. Sipprell. It was 
Mr. Sipprell’s idea that all individuals and 
societies in the county should have some 
means of co-ordinating their efforts in 


this line, suggesting that it would be a 
matter of economy, in which he was in. 
terested as Director of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, for The Buffalo His. 
torical Society to serve as a sort of pro. 
fessional center for historical activities, 
Without accepting in full the implied re. 
sponsibilities of such an organization, it 
was agreed by the Board to explore this 
idea. A number of meetings clearly de. 
veloped the fact that most of the people 
engaged in historical work in the county 
welcomed the idea of a federation which 
would serve as a clearing house for the 
activities of all. 


As a result it was agreed at a meeting in 
June that a committee should be author- 
ized to draw up a constitution. This was 
approved during the fall, so that the Erie 
County Historical Federation came into 
being with Mr. Sipprell as President and 
Mr. John S. N. Sprague, of our Board of 
Managers, as Secretary, your Director and 
others from the participating local so- 
cieties serving on the Board of Directors. 
The two officers since that time have been 
very active in meeting with the local so- 
cieties, in circulating letters asking for and 
transmitting useful information about the 
meetings of the societies, and in preparing 
both by-laws and a program of activities 
to be proposed to the Federation’s annual 
meeting this month. About seventy-five 
people have indicated their interest by 
paying the nominal dues for membership 
in the Federation so that its officers might 
have an operating fund in hand. 


The expressed intention of the Erie 
County Historical Federation is to serve 
as a co-ordinating agency only, avoiding 
any sort of competition in the matter of 
acquiring members or collecting historical 
materials. The Buffalo Historical Society 
agrees with the other local societies that 
such a policy is indicated, at the same 
pledging support for the objectives of 
the Federation in the sincere belief that 
such an organization can be of definite 
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yalue in carrying out in this region a pro- 
gram of historical activities that seems to 
us essential for. the welfare of the Ameri- 
can nation. 

It is interesting to observe the very use- 
ful and fundamental projects to be pro- 
posed by the Federation’s officers for the 
year’s activities among the federated so- 
cieties. [These are reported on page 59.] 
Hardly any project could be thought of 
that would be more useful, more interest- 
ing, possessing better prospects of public 
acceptance than these. 

Respectfully submitted, 


WIcsur H. Gover. 
January 14, 1954. 


Members Added Since January 1, 


DONOR 
MRS, LAURENCE H. GARDNER 


LIFE 
MISS BERTHA A. KEYES 
DAVID JULIAN PARK 
JOHN F. SNYDER 
MAURICE S. TABOR 


SUSTAINING 
HUMPHREY BIRGE 
MRS. CHARLES A. BUERK 
CHANTESUTA INDIAN DANCERS OF BUFFALO 
ADRIAN DEDECKER, JR. 
DR. PAUL DOOLEY 
MRS. WALTER R. LORD 
BALDWIN MAULL 
ROBERT B. MEECH 
JOHN T. PATALON 
MRS. VICTOR REINSTEIN 
RT. REV. L. L. SCAIFE, D.D. 
E. C. SIVERSON 
FRANK M. SPITZMILLER 
REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
FARNEY R. WURLITZER 
STEPHEN F. WYLEGALA 


ANNUAL 
FRANCIS E, ALLEN 
G. LESTER ANDERSON 
RALPH M. ANDREWS 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The following Board members were re- 
elected to succeed themselves: 


CHARLES H. DIEFENDORF 
LEWIS G. HARRIMAN 

RT. REV. SYLVESTER J. HOLBEL 
WALTER MC CAUSLAND 
ROBERT L. WILSON 


The following were elected to fill va- 
cancies in the Board: 


OWEN B. AUGSPURGER, JR. 
ROB ROY MACLEOD 


The meeting concluded with a reception 
for members. 


1953 


ROBERT R. BRIDGMAN 
HAROLD T. CLEMENT 

DAVID DAHLSTROM 

HON. CHARLES S. DESMOND 
GERARD A. DIRNBERGER 
GIBSON GARDNER 

DR. SAMUEL A. GIBSON 
NELSON M. GRAVES 

JOHN A. C. HALBIN 
WILLIAM H. HARDER 

GEN. KARL F. HAUSAUER 
ERIK HEYL 

ROBERT M. HITCHCOCK 
CHARLES S. ILLINGWORTH 
DR. STOCKTON KIMBALL 
LEO V. LANNING 

ROY W. LINDSAY 

THOMAS H. MC KAIG 

MISS MARIE MC LAUGHLIN 
EMIL PIEPER 

MRS. G. BARRETT RICH 
HOWARD T. SAPERSTON 
ROBERT S. SCHEU 

MISS MILDRED SEVERANCE 
WILLIAM J. WATSON 

MISS GENEVIEVE L. WESSELS 
HOMER H. WOODS 

MISS DOROTHY WOODWARD 
MRS. WILLIAM D. YOUNG 
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As One Historian To Another 


ij HE development of the grand themes of history has occasionally led 
historians to attempt to comprehend and explain more than the 
state of their science and art would permit. Some of the most solid 
satisfaction in reading some recent expositions of America’s great stories 
arises from the work of men who have selected methods conforming 
to the demands of their subjects. It is interesting 
Washington As to notice how often these works fit the conceptions 
Neighbor of the practitioners and devotees of local history. 
Douglas Southall Freeman’s massive biography 
of Washington is a recent and splendid example. Although his many 
volumes touch innumerable themes, what he tells us, fully and patiently 
though never with wearisome iteration, is that in war and politics 
character leads and that it was Washington’s service to his neighbors, 
rendered unremittingly for many years from a modest and conscientious 
sense of duty, that developed the character for which the power of the 
British army and the skill of its leaders was no match. Freeman’s skill 
and comprehension may be admired in many other aspects of this great 
biography, his synthesis of Virginia plantation life with imperial politics 
or his elucidation of Washington’s steadily developing judgment as a 
business man, for examples. Nevertheless it is to the central theme with 
its heartening moral that the imagination returns. 

The truth is that the Father of his country must have as often been 
bored or vexed with the petty details of his own or other peoples’ 
business as we are with ours. We must be careful to realize the parallel 
and draw the conclusion even though it involves the admission that we 
are likely not doing as well as Washington with respect to the develop- 
ment of judgment and character. Freeman’s careful enumeration of the 
unusual opportunities of colonial Virginia provides some measure of 
consolation as this thought assails one. Early Virginia did combine a 
noble devotion to tradition with the exhilarations of a new land, and out 
of the combination an extraordinary number of capable political leaders 
emerged. It is Freeman’s virtue to point out exactly how it happened 
in the case of the greatest of them. His method, inevitably, was to 
portray him as family man, friend and neighbor. 

= + *£ 


peearvs Washington leads easily to still another splendid scholarly 
work in the same sound and admirable pattern. In his biography 
of James Madison, which is almost as large as Freeman’s book, Irving 
Brant exploits local history materials to settle one of the points around 
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which, civil, political and academic strife has surged throughout our 

history as a nation. The point is this: in the evolution 
Madison and _ of our political institutions which is first, state or 
The Union nation? Brant makes the matter almost too easy by 

finding out what was in the minds of Madison and his 
colleagues and neighbors in 1776 when the Americans were breaking 
their political ties with England. He found that Madison and all other 
supporters of the new order regarded their state as a slender reed indeed 
without the support of a firm union with the other states. In their minds 
the nation was fundamental, the state a highly desirable and beloved 
auxiliary. 

The creative minds of human beings are the springs of history. 
There can be no satisfactory substitute in the study of history for verifying 
the thought of significant individuals, a task that in most cases requires 
a reconstruction of their lives as they actually lived them. Brant has 
triumphantly succeeded with Madison. Once we realize that that brave 
and wise young man felt that his neck was not safe in the absence of a 
unified American nation we need debate no longer whether Madison 
actually believed in “states’ rights” to the detriment of a strong union. 

x * * 


M R. JOHN LORD O’BRIAN’S penetrating essay in our Winter issue on 
Fillmore’s undeserved lack of recognition has aroused widespread 
interest and renewed the demands for an adequate treatise on a career 
that actually was distinguished, despite the reputation. There certainly 
should be a respectable biography of every President of the United States 

if only to allow citizens to review the series of errors 
Fillmore that put the wrong man in that great office. In the case 
Remembered of Millard Fillmore we are not driven to retreat to so 

ignoble a position. In the name of an upright man of 
energy, capacity and judgment we come out with banners flying and 
promise the world a real surprise when the facts are known. 

There has been at least one very promising start made toward 
producing a biography that measures up to modern scholarly standards, 
the doctoral dissertation of Professor Robert J. Rayback of Syracuse 
University. Professor Rayback has recently begun work to round out his 
treatment of Fillmore’s career as a Buffalonian and otherwise prepare 
his work for publication. This Society is giving him every assistance it 
can manage and hopes that the day of publication—it will be one of 
retribution upon the heads of many unfair and undiscerning critics of 
Fillmore—will not be long delayed. 
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History Along the Frontier 


RIE COUNTY'S HISTORICAL FEDERATION 

became a reality and a working or- 
ganism on January 13 at its initial annual 
meeting. Most of the local historical so- 
cieties of the county were represented by 
the 37 delegates who sat down to dinner 
in the hall of the Bellevue fire company 
of Cheektowaga, in addition to which 
three municipal historians attended in 
their official capacity without a society 
connection. 

Three projects to be sponsored by the 
Federation were proposed at the meeting. 
Mrs. Julia Boyer-Reinstein of Cheekto- 
waga suggested a sweeping plan to collect 
genealogical and other information on the 
more recent immigrants, based on prece- 
dents elsewhere. She promised to supply 
all historians and societies with a sample 
sheet for the purpose, to be the basis for 
further consideration and planning. Mr. 
George Sipprell proposed an exhibit at 
the Erie County Fair to be mounted joint- 
ly by the collaborating societies; this was 
scheduled for decision at the next meeting. 
Dr. W. H. Glover proposed the establish- 
ment of a committee on education to de- 
velop plans for more effective local history 
activities in the schools. The committee 
was established by vote and the further 
suggestion that a prize be offered for the 
county’s best classroom project was re- 
ferred to it. 

The temporary officers of the Federa- 
tion, President George Sipprell and 
Secretary-Treasurer John S. N. Sprague, 
were elected to serve the regular term of 
a year. 

During the evening it was announced 
that the Clarence Historical Society had 
been organized and that plans for or- 
ganizing were being laid in Hamburg and 
Marilla. Informal discussion during the 
meeting developed the fact that all of the 
societies were aware of the advantages of 
exchange of ideas and materials encour- 


aging the officers to believe that the pur. 
poses of the Federation are likely to be 
quickly realized. 


ISTORY AT THE FAR. The Board of 

Directors of the Erie County Fair 
have responded to the rapidly developing 
interest in local history within the county 
by establishing a Historical Department, 
This will be Department 25 of the Fair 
and is the first to be added in over 30 years, 
The Board assigned very adequate space 
for an exhibit this year and granted $100 
in prize money to be awarded by the new 
Department. These favorable and en 
couraging actions came about from the 
application of the Erie County Historical 
Federation, which is undertaking to or 
ganize the exhibit with the co-operation 
of the local historical societies. 


A rnc HISTORICAL socieTy. Look- 
ing forward to its sesquicentennial in 
four years, the Town of Clarence has or- 
ganized a historical society. At its organi- 
zation meeting on January 26 the following 
officers were elected: President, Dr. 
Daniel C. Fisher; Vice President, Mrs. 
Arthur Cashmore; Secretary, Mrs. David 
Watt; Treasurer, Mrs. Albert Wedgewood; 
Directors, Mrs. Wilfred D. Baker (Town 
Historian), Mrs. Keron B. Bailey, and 
Mrs. Carl Magel. 

The recent success of the Clarence Cen- 
ter Post Office Centennial observance 
under Dr. Fisher and the thorough work 
of Mrs. Baker as Town Historian fore- 
shadow a success for the new society that 
will be welcomed by its contemporaries. 


TAFF CHANGES. Mr. John Renfrew 

Dean has been appointed to act as 
Curator of Exhibits in a consultative ca- 
pacity. He will design and produce exhi- 
bits for the museum in collaboration with 
the other members of the staff. Mr. Dean 
has been assisting in this capacity for 
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several months as a volunteer worker and 
agreed to assume responsibility for the ex- 
hibits upon Mr. Brenner’s resignation. A 
long and varied experience as painter, 
sculptor and designer gives him a com- 
mand of technical resources invaluable to 
a modern museum. * We also welcome the 
volunteer services of Mr. Theodore J. 
Gundlach in the capacity of Honorary 
Curator of Philately. He will head a com- 
mittee of volunteers, equally learned and 
experienced in this complex and fascinat- 
ing avocation, including Mr. Edward C. 
Gruen, Mr. Pitt Petri, Mr. John Morton 
and Mr. Adolph Steeg. Mr. Gundlach and 


his colleagues plan a careful survey of the 
Society’s excellent collection, chiefly the 
gifts of Laurence H. Gardner and Pascal 
Pratt Jones, and will formulate recom- 
mendations for its development, preserva- 
tion and display. * We regret to announce 
the retirement from the staff of Mr. 
Joseph Brenner, whose recent resignation 
was prompted by ill health. His services 
to the Society began in 1933. In 1953 he 
was designated as Associate Curator of the 
Museum and has been active in develop- 
ing the services to the schools, a field in 
which he won much well deserved praise 
for his skill in handling classes. 


Books You May Want To See 


Early American Steamers. By ERIK HEYL, 
136 West Oakwood Place, Buffalo 14, 
1953. Pp. 467. $8.95. 


A growing number of works on the his- 
tory of steam navigation has made its ap- 
pearance in recent years, and these works 
can usually be placed in one of two classes. 
Either they are precise, accurate, and as 
dry as the dust on the shelf on which they 
remain, or they are highly interesting and 
completely unreliable, with perhaps a 
touch of Forever Amber thrown in. 


Mr. Heyl’s book, happily, is both in- 
teresting and accurate, and will be kept 
within easy reach by anyone with even a 
slight interest in the history of ships. A 
collection of steamer biographies, a sort 
of Who’s Who of Great Lakes, coastal, and 
ocean vessels of the period from the Cler- 
mont up to and including the Civil War, 
Early American Steamers is especially 
strong on the coastwise ships and wartime 
blockade runners which are so often 
slighted in other histories. It is the result, 
obviously, of many hours of careful re- 
search—hours spent not only in reading 
previous histories, but also in searching the 
original sources — contemporary news- 
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papers, company and government records 
and the like. 

Its format makes this volume unusually 
useful, as well as handsome, being ar- 
ranged so that each vessel occupies one 
page. At the head of the page stands Mr. 
Heyl’s own sketch of the vessel, showing 


_ the outboard profile. All sketches are to 


the same scale, for the purposes of com- 
parison. Next is a concise listing of dates, 
dimensions, owners, builders, and other 
pertinent data. Then follows a well writ- 
ten sketch of the steamer’s entire career— 
routes on which she was employed, fast 
trips, wrecks, rescues, naval service—every 
important known happening from build- 
er’s cradle to wrecker’s berth. 

Early American Steamers is available 
either in bound form or in a specially de- 
signed loose-leaf binder, in which the 
promised additional steamer biographies 
can be placed. (Over one hundred are in 
preparation, many of them of Great Lakes 
vessels.) The printing is done, and hand- 
somely, by an offset process, using dark 
red ink on white stock. 

Epwarp O. CLark 
Steamship Historical Society 
of America 
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Clarence Monroe Burton, Detroit’s His- 
torian. By PATRICIA OWENS BURTON. 
The Burton Abstract and Title Com- 
Pany, Detroit, 1953. 

At the Detroit City College Commence- 
ment in June, 1931 Charles Monroe Bur- 
ton received the Honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters. The citation of this 
distinguished citizen of Detroit proclaimed 
him to be “an authority on the law of 
land titles; collector of one of the largest 
and richest libraries of Americana in the 
country; generous donor of that collection 
to his city, which he serves as historiogra- 
pher, librarian, author, editor, scholar. He 
has revealed to us the historic associations 
of the place wherein we dwell.” 


Dr. Burton entered the University of 
Michigan in 1869 and graduated from the 
Law School in 1874. Admitted to the Bar 
at the age of twenty-one shortly after 
graduation he proceeded to develop an 
impressive business in making abstracts of 
title, became a noted authority on the real 
estate of Detroit and continued this lucra- 
tive vocation until he retired in 1930. Dur- 
ing all these years his avocation, however, 
was a constant devotion to local history 
and it seems well within the limits of 
realistic comparison to say that no Ameri- 
can city has possessed a more able chronic- 
ler of local history or a more generous 
donor of historical collections than Charles 
Monroe Burton. He died in 1932, but 
when the one hundredth aniversary of his 
birth was reached in November, 1953 the 
Directors of the Burton Abstract and Title 
Company, which he founded, felt that the 
event should be marked in some suitable 
manner and decided that a biography 
should be published. Accordingly the task 
of preparing the biography was assigned 
to Patricia Owens Burton, the wife of Ed- 
son N. Burton, a grandson of Clarence M. 
Burton and now President of the company. 
Since Dr. Burton had spent most of his 
life gathering and preserving the records 
of the City of Detroit, it seems appropriate 


that the record of his life should be pre. 
served in this modest volume of 77 pages, 
Among his writings are: A Sketch of the 
Life of Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac, 
Founder of Detroit (1895); A Chapter in 
the History of Cleveland; Cadillac’s Vil. 
lage of Detroit under Cadillac; In the 
Footsteps of Cadillac (1899); Compen. 
dium of History and Biography of the City 
of Detroit and Wayne County (1909); 
The Building of Detroit (1909). 
Perhaps the most enduring monument 
to his memory is the Burton Historical 
Collection of the Detroit Public Library, 
adequately endowed by him and consist. 
ing of over 175,000 items. The 250th anni- 
versary of Detroit’s founding, observed in 
1951, sent hosts of researchers to the Col- 
lection’s materials, which, together with 
the Museum of the Detroit Historical So- 
ciety, facilitated the Committee’s plans for 
the celebration and emphasized the im- 
portance of the rare service which a de- 
voted citizen had given in perpetuating the 
historical records of a great American city. 
Kenmore Harry W. Rockweti 
Red Jacket, Last of the Senecas. By 
ARTHUR CG. PARKER. Illustrated by Jack 
Moment. Pp. 228. McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, New York, 1953. $3.00. 


Red Jacket was born about 1780 near 
what is now Geneva, N.Y. He died in 
Buffalo in 1850. His last resting place is 
in Forest Lawn Cemetery where a monu- 
ment has been erected to his memory. 

The name Red Jacket was a nickname 
given him because of his devotion to a 
scarlet jacket which was given him by a 
British soldier at Fort Niagara. Otetiana 
is the name given him by his parents. In 
later years after he had made his reputa- 
tion as an orator the elders of his tribe 
named him “Sagoyewatha” which means 
“He keeps them awake.” 

Red Jacket never was given the name 
he so much desired—Donehogawa. That 
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is the name given to the sachem of the 
Wolf Clan of the Seneca Tribe. 

Why did not Red Jacket of the Wolf 
Clan become Donehogawa? How did he 
become a great orator? Did he speak or 
understand English? How many times was 
he married? What was his attitude towards 
Christianity? These and many other ques- 
tions are answered by Mr. Parker in this 
small volume. 

Perhaps no one is better qualified than 
Mr. Parker to write the life of Red Jacket. 
As early as 1904 he started collecting in- 
formation for New York State Library 
where he was Ethnologist of the Depart- 
ment of Education. On the Cattaraugus 
and Tonawanda Reservations he gathered 
a great deal of first-hand information from 
such people as Aurelia and William Jones, 
Laura Parker and others. More than this 
he had the good fortune to run into por- 
tions of Asher Wright’s attempted bio- 
graph of Red Jacket. The reader will 
wish to see for himself how much Dr. 
Parker has added to our understanding of 
Red Jacket. 


Snyder Howarp E. GANSworTH 


[eer COLLECTION. In response to 
several hundred begging letters sent 
out to major Erie County manufacturers 
we are the proud possessor of a couple of 
cubic feet (to use an archivist’s term) of 
printed publications on current local 
manufacturing. This material consists of 
catalogs, technical reference works, annual 
reports, and house organs. Its present in- 
terest is surprisingly high; some of the 
house organs like Western Electric WE 
and Socony Vacuum’s The Flying Red 
Horse are sumptuously produced maga- 
zines of broad range and there are fas- 
cinating bits of information to be found in 
the more modest periodicals printed for 
the employees of many local plants. The 
more technical publications frequently 
furnished to the manufacturers’ customers, 
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some of which have come to us among 
these contributions, are frequently so 
elaborate and abstruse as to provoke 
amazement that large scale business is 
conducted with so much conscientious at- 
tention to scientific data, but the Buffalo 
Slag Company’s presentation of a mono- 
graph on Blast-Furnace Slag and its uses 
threatened to disrupt work at this desk for 
some hours. Anyone who has watched 
roads being built would have the same 
trouble with this fascinating little volume. 
* We cannot take space for even cursory re- 
views of these invaluable sources on in- 
dustry, for which we publicly express our 
appreciation. Our purpose in collecting 
them may be commented on. They are the 
sort of thing too often printed, distributed, 
forgotten—and lost. In a conversation with 
an archival secretary in one large local 
concern this fact was regretfully acknowl- 
edged. We conceive it to be our duty to 
save, not necessarily what everyone else is 
saving, but useful materials likely to be 
lost. The ultimate value of these items, 
because of the inevitable wastage, is likely 


.to be high. Catalogs of Buffalo manufac- 


turers of the 1880’s and 90’s are quoted by 
dealers at several dollars each. 


RANDMA MOSES. ‘The exhibition of 

Grandma Moses paintings in co- 
operation with the Salvation Army Febru- 
ary 13-March 7 brough in a swarm of 
welcome visitors, many of whom remarked 
that they had not called here for some 
time. The total was 9797. 

We enjoyed the warmth and compe- 
tence of the Salvation Army’s way of do- 
ing things in four special events accom- 
panying the exhibition: a special preview 
for our members, a ceremony honoring a 
number of senior citizens including Dr. 
Fronczak of our Board, a lecture for ar- 
tists by Professor Karcher of the State 
Teachers College and a tea for District 
Commissioner Marshall of the Salvation 
Army. 
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YOMING county. Mr. Lewis H. 

Bishop of Warsaw reports that Perry 
has recently organized a historical society, 
the sixth in the county. 


Comment and Suggestion 


I have read through all of the article 
on Millard Fillmore and all of the ma- 
terials relating to historical activities in 
your area, plus the book reviews, in the 
superbly good first number of your new 
publication. You are certainly to be con- 
gratulated upon producing such a really 
first class publication. 

ALBERT B. Corey 
State Historian’s Office 
Albany 


Just a note to congratulate you on your 
publication, NIAGARA FRONTIER. It is beau- 
tifully gotten up and the articles are of 
great interest to all of us in Buffalo. May 
I congratulate you particularly on the 
layout which is distinguished. 

Epcar C. ScHENCK 
Albright Art Gallery 


Thank you for the several copies of the 
very beautifully prepared winter number 
of NIAGARA FRONTIER published by the 
Buffalo Historical Society. Its arrival was 
opportune and helped sell our Trustees 
on a modest sheet of interest to our mem- 
bers. 

Sam F. Nixon 
Chautauqua County Historical Society 
Westfield 


I think it was an excellent thing... 
that you have done in Niagara Frontier 
for Pad Rumsey. He was my boyhood 
friend and I have always admired his 
work. There is only one statement in the 
article that I would question. 

I don’t thing that Pad was ever ama- 
teur heavyweight champion of France. He 
was much too light. As I remember the 


facts . . . he won the lightweight and 
middleweight championship, weighing only 
about 135 pounds and was knocked out 
in the finals of the heavyweight. 


New York City A. Concer Goopyeag 


The Issue’s Authors 


A native and lifelong resident of Buffalo, 
Charles S. Illingworth has for some time 
been reviving some early memories 
checking them in our library and writing 
them down. He has permitted his now 
bulky manuscript to be raided for shor 
excerpts, the second of which is printed 
herein. We are glad that he is able to 
ease his lifelong devotion to business to 
indulge in this fruitful pastime. 


Joseph M. Overfield’s duties as a re. 
searcher and second in command of the 
Monroe Abstract and Title Corporation 
have led him into research in a field not 
at all repulsive to a great majority of 
Americans. His articles on baseball his. 
tory have been published by Sporting New: 
and he has edited a record book for the 
Bisons. 


Miss Hildegarde Graf’s thesis “Aboli- 
tion and Anti-Slavery in Buffalo and Erie 
County” was submitted for the Master of 
Arts degree at the University of Buffalo. 
She is now Mrs. Millard Scott and re. 
sides in Rochester. Our Winter issue of- 
fered an earlier chapter of her story. 


Mr. Pitt Petri’s retail enterprise in fine. 
furnishings is well known in Buffalo. His 
article is an adaptation of one printed last 
year in The Philatelist, but its interest for 
Buffalo calls for wider circulation here. 


Place Names of Western New York 


by Thomas H. McKaig 


HEN Joseph Ellicott laid out his first 
Wop of the village which was to be 
the great western metropolis, he called it 
New Amsterdam after the city in Holland 
from which the finances of the Holland 
Land Company had come. However, 
years before the white men first settled 
there, after Sullivan’s raid on their villages, 
and the trappers and traders knew the 
place as Buffalo Creek, and despite what 
Ellicott’s map said, the new settlement took 
the name of the old. 


One of the interesting things about local 
history is the opportunity it gives to exam- 
ine the authenticity of the various theories 
as to the origin of names. The name of 
Buffalo is a case in point. The first theory 
is that it was so named by the Indians. 
However, the Senecas have no word simi- 
lar to Buffalo which might have been ap- 
plied, and in their own language they 
called it Do-sha-weh, the place of the 
basswoods. 


The accepted theory for many years was 
that the name was given because of the 
buffalo which used to roam this section. 
In support of this theory, it was pointed 
out that at the salt licks or mineral springs 
back of St. John’s Orphan Home at Min- 
eral Spring Road and Harlem Road, were 
found bones of animals which may have 
been buffaloes. However, no one has ever 
been found who identified any of these 
skeletons as other than deer or domestic 
cattle — and our scientists tell us that the 
buffalo, an animal of the great plains, never 
roamed through the wooded country of 
our state nor any place near it. Mr. Robert 
W. Bingham of the Buffalo Historical So- 
ciety has suggested that it is derived from 
the French “beau fleuve” — beautiful river 
—in which terms some of the early ex- 
plorers described the location. It would 
be only a very short distance on the tongue 


of an English trader from “beau fleuve” 
to Buffalo. 


Even though Ellicott’s original name 
did not stick to New Amsterdam, the Hol- 
land Land Company left its imprint on the 
maps of its entire territory west of the 
Genesee. Its main office was Batavia, 
after the name the Netherlands bore 
1795-1796. Joseph Ellicott himself has 
left his name in Ellicott Creek, near Tona- 
wanda —in Ellicottville in Cattaraugus 
County and in the hamlet of Ellicott just 
beyond Orchard Park. Other officials of 
the Holland Company have left their 
names with us. Cazenovia Creek is not 
derived from an Indian name, as is gener- 
ally assumed, but is named from Theo- 
philus Cazenove, general agent of the Hol- 
land Land Company, resident of Phila- 
delphia. Paul Busti, general agent of the 
company who succeeded Theophilus Caze- 
nove, gave his name to the town of Busti 
in Chautauqua County and to Busti 


* Avenue. Joseph Ellicott was succeeded by 


Jacob S. Otto, and from him we have Otto 
and East Otto in Cattaraugus County. 
Mr. Otto’s associate was David E. Evans, 
after whom Evans and North Evans in 
Erie County were named. Then, of course, 
the town of Holland in Erie County takes 
its name from the land company. 


East of the Genesee River other land 
companies had preceded the Holland Land 
Company and these owners have left their 
imprint on the maps. In 1788 Nathaniel 
Gorham and Oliver Phelps obtained title 
to 2,600,000 acres of Indian lands and the 
villages of Phelps and of Gorham are mon- 
uments to these men. In 1790, they sold 
the residue of their lands to Robert Morris 
and Mt. Morris marks his connection with 
the territory. LeRoy was named after 
Herman LeRoy, one of the associates of 
Robert Morris in these early land deals. 
Morris soon sold out to Sir William Pul- 
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teney, an English gentleman who ap- 
pointed Captain Charles Williamson as his 
resident agent. As a result of this pur- 
chase, we not only have Pulteney, near 
Hammondsport and Williamson near Ro- 
chester, but also Bath and Henrietta, both 
named after Henrietta Laura, countess of 
Bath, the daughter of Sir William Pul- 
teney, and Charlotte (now part of Ro- 
chester) after Charlotte Augusta, daughter 
of King George IV. 


Probably the most picturesque group of 
names in western New York are those of 
Indian origin. James E. Seaver, in his 
“Life of Mary Jemison”, gives an excel- 
lent list of these names and I have supple- 
mented this list from other sources. Cayuga 
Creek is named for the Cayuga Indian 
village which was located on its banks be- 
tween Gardenville and Depew, originally 
called Jack Berry Town. Similarly and for 
similar reasons Cazenovia Creek was once 
called Onondaga Creek, and Buffalo Creek 
was Seneca Creek. One of the roads east 
from Union Road at Gardenville, to Blos- 
som is still called Seneca Creek Road. 
Eighteen Mile Creek is marked on the 
early maps as Caugwaga Creek — the 
creek of Kah-kwahs, a tribe exterminated 
by the Senecas. Two more of our creeks 
are named after famous Indians who lived 
on their banks — Scajacquada Creek after 
Philip Scajacquada, or Kenjockety, and 
Smoke Creek after the Seneca chief, Old 
Smoke, or “He Who Carries the Smoke”, 
so named from his part in the Wyoming 
Massacre. 


In Erie County, Cheektowaga, the place 
of the crab apple tree, was suggested by 
Alexander Hitchcock who became the first 
supervisor of the town. The name of the 
county, of course, was taken from the Erie 
tribe who had been driven out by the 
Senecas. The town of Brant was named 
for Joseph Brant, the famous chief of the 
Mohawks, and Pontiac was named for the 
western Indian chief. West Seneca was 
the western part of the Seneca Reservation 
of Buffalo Creek. 
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Wanakah is the synthetic name founded 
on either ““Ga-wann-ka” — to frolic, or else 
“Wunnegen” —it is good, united with 
“ahki” — land: it is good land. Gowanda 
is “almost surrounded by hills or cliffs”, 
Big Tree takes its name from the old Big 
Tree Road which was laid out from the 
old Indian village at the big tree on the 
Genesee River, westward to Lake Erie, 
Shongo is the village of the Seneca Chief 
of Revolutionary days, Chief Shongo. 

Catherine, Catherine Creek and Cath. 
erine Marsh, south of Watkins, are all 
named after Queen Catherine Montour, 
grand-daughter of a Frenchman and a 
Huron Squaw on one side, and on her 
mother’s side, grand-daughter of an 
Oneida Indian and an adopted daughter 
of Frontenac. Montour Falls also derived 
its name from her. 

Conesus Lake is named after a legen- 
dary Indian chief who lived on an island 
in the Genesee River, near Avon. Its 
neighbor, Canadice Lake, although only 
four miles long, has the Indian name of 
Shenadice, or “long lake”. Honeoye means 
“a finger lying’—a good name for a 
finger lake. Alleghany means “the fair 
river’. Killbuck, a hamlet outside of 
Salamanca, was the English name of a 
Delaware chief. 


Niagara seems to be a disputed name. 
O. H. Marshall, old time Buffalo _his- 
torian, tells us it is derived from ‘“Thun- 
dering Waters”. Seaver, however, gives 
the falls a completely different name and 
calls the entire river Ne-ah’-ga derived 
from O-ne-ah, meaning “a neck”, which 
although not so picturesque is probably 
more accurate. At any rate we know that 
the early pronunciation was of four syl- 
lables equally accented as so many Indian 
names are: Ni-ah-ga-ra. 

Chautauqua was “Cha-da-quah, the 
place where one was lost”. Cattaraugus 
was “stinking shore”, even before the days 
of Eastern Tanners Glue Company. Ischua 
Creek was He-soh, “the place of floating 
nettles”. Tonawanda Creek was Ta-na- 
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wun-da, “swift water’. Genesee River 
was Gen-nis-he-yo, “the beautiful valley”. 
Wiskoy Creek was O-wa-is-ki or “under the 
banks” and Nunda was Nun-da-o, “hilly”. 
Canaseraga Creek was Ga-nus-ga-go, or 
“among the milkweed”. Irondequoit Bay 
was Neo-da-on-da-quat, meaning “a bay”. 
Oatka Creek was Oatka, “the opening”. 
Ontario is shortened from Ska-no-da-rio, 
“the beautiful lake”. Canandaigua is Ga- 
nun-da-gwa, “the chosen spot for a settle- 
ment”. Canisteo is Te-car-nase-te-o, “a 
board on the water”, and Painted Post was 
almost the name, Te-car-nase-te-o-ah, “a 
board sign”, but for some reason or other 
the anglicized interpretation of the Indian 
name has stuck instead of the real Indian 
name. Conewongo Creek is Ga-no-wun- 
go, “in the rapids” and Cassadaga Lake 
was Gus-da-go or “under the rocks”. In 
many cases the white man has mutilated 
the red man’s name so that he would never 
understand it, but it sounds musical to our 
ears and we have kept it. It is too bad 
that more people do not know the poetry 
of the meaning behind the name. 


One other Erie County name is of In- 
dian origin, although imported — Lacka- 
wanna. This name is interesting more be- 
cause of its importation than for any other 
reason. In 1840, George W. and Sheldon 
T. Scranton came to a settlement of five 
shacks in Eastern Pennsylvania called Slo- 
cum Hollow and, attracted by the iron ore 
and anthracite, obtained three partners to 
found a company which eventually became 
known as the Lackawanna Iron and Steel 
Company. By 1850, Slocum Hollow had 
become Scranton, Pennsylvania, and dur- 
ing the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury it became an important steel center. 
But Michigan and Minnesota ore was su- 
perior to Pennsylvania ore so the Lacka- 
wanna plant decided to relocate its plant 
where it could get ore by lake shipment 
without going too far from the Pennsyl- 
vania coal supply, and in 1899 it selected 
a site on the lake shore adjacent to the 
southerly city limits of Buffalo —a_ loca- 


tion previously called Stony Point. The 
Lackawanna Steel Company began opera- 
tions here in 1902 and the city which grew 
up around the new plant was called 
Lackawanna. Incidentally one of the 
hamlets built nearby to house its workers 
was called Scranton, after the city from 
which the plant had come, or after the 
founders of the plant, take your choice. 


Although the classical names of New 
York State are confined more particularly 
to the central New York counties from the 
Mohawk Valley westward toward the Ge- 
nesee, the tract of land that was laid out for 
settlement by Revolutionary War veterans, 
several of these classical names, notably 
Albion, Corfu, Ceres, Scio, and Attica, 
have found their way west of the Genesee. 
The story back of these classical names, 
while not absolutely certain, has been fair- 
ly well traced down. Flick, in his ten 
volume History of New York State pub- 
lished about 20 years ago, gives probably 
the most accurate answer to the origin of 
these classical names. 


For many years the statement was made 
by the poets Drake and Halleck was gener- 
ally accepted: that the State Surveyor 
General Simeon DeWitt was responsible 
for the selection of these names, although 
DeWitt himself not only denied it but dis- 
claimed any knowledge of how the names 
were selected. According to the evidence, 
the first maps dividing the military tract 
into six mile square townships left De- 
Witt’s office with only township and range 
numbers but with no names. When they 
arrived at the office of the Land Com- 
missioner for approval on July 3, 1790, all 
twenty-five of the townships shown had 
been named, and twenty-two of the twenty- 
five bore classical names. 


There was a tradition for some years 
that the names had been selected at ran- 
dom from college text books and assigned 
by a young employee of the Surveyor 
General’s office, recently graduated from 
Harvard College, but there seems to have 
been no foundation for this tradition. 
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Flick says now, however, that it is reason- 
ably certain that Robert Harpur, Deputy 
Secretary of State in 1790, acting under 
direct orders from Commissioners of the 
land office, was responsible. 


At any rate, regardless of who was re- 
sponsible, the idea took hold of the ima- 
gination of citizens of the young republic. 
Under the leadership of Jefferson, they 
liked to compare their democracy with that 
of the ancient Greeks—an idea which 
Jefferson emphasized to the extent of 
adapting a modification of Greek architec- 
ture to the architectural work which he so 
capably executed. As the new territory 
developed and new towns were added, a 
large percentage of these new towns were 
given classical names. As the beginning 
of the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century brought prosperity to this central 
New York area, this classical interest re- 
flected itself in the Greek Revival archi- 
tecture which centered in this area. 


It is only a short step, of course, from 
the classical names to the geographical 
names of Europe, Africa and Asia, and 
these maps furnish many names in our 
territory. We have Leicester, Lancaster, 
Medina, Pekin, Warsaw, Dresden, Parma, 
Persia, Versailles, Barcelona, Cadiz, Dun- 
kirk, Naples in Ontario County, Napoli 
in Chautauqua County, Bergen, Sweden, 
Italy, Angola, Java, Avon, Belfast, Derby, 
Dundee and many others. Arcade was 
originally called China. The maps of the 
western hemisphere have added Chili — 
pronounced locally Chy-ly— Lima (not 
Leema), Darien, Panama, and Cuba. 
Geneva, one of the European names re- 
ferred to, was definitely selected because 
its location resembled that of the city of 
Calvin on beautiful Lac Leman. 

The New England settlers brought with 
them from Massachusetts Boston, Bloom- 
field, Amherst, Andover, Brocton, and 
probably Concord. The Vermonters 
brought Westfield, Bennington, and Barre. 
Farmington, Bristol, and Wethersfield are 
from Connecticut, Manchester from New 
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Hampshire, and Portland and Machias 
from Maine. Other parts of the United 
States were transplanted in Western New 
York as Dayton, Atlanta, Akron and Ala- 
bama. 


Caledonia, originally called Caledonia 
Springs, took its name from the fact that 
it was entirely a Scotch colony, one of the 
earliest settlements west of the Genesee. 
The five who came out from Scotland to 
select the lands were John McVean, Hugh 
McDermott, Donald McPherson, James 
McLaren, and John Anderson — names 
well suited to be settlers of Caledonia. It 
is interesting to note that the descendants 
of these original Scotch settlers were ar- 
dent abolitionists and Caledonia was s0 | 
much a center of underground railway ac- 
tivities that to this day there remain Negro © 
families who have lived in the village for 
over a hundred years. 


Despite Indian names, land company 
names, classical, and European names, the | 
preponderance of names in Western New 
York are still family names or names of 
early settlers, land developers, and other 
similar family names. Frequently these 
early settlers were millers about whose mill 
a community grew up, as Bowmansville 
grew up around Benjamin Bowman’s mill, 
Hartland marked Joseph Hart’s mill, and 
Scottsville was David Scott’s mill. Other 
places were named for land speculators 
whose names are perpetuated even though 
they never lived at the scene of their monu- 
ments. Watkins Glen and Flint are named 
for John W. Watkins and Royal Flint, | 
who in 1794 formed a syndicate which 
made the slight profit of $325,000 from 
their land speculations. Binghamton was 
land bought and developed in 1786 by 
William Bingham, merchant of Philadel- 
phia. Erastus Corning of Albany is known 
today because he bought and developed 
and sold the site of the crystal city. H. 
M. Blasdell, civil war veteran and land 
promoter of North Collins, gave his name 
to Blasdell. 
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Other communities named for early 
settlers are Wellsville after Gardner Wells, 
Hornell, originally Hornellsville after 
George Hornell, an early Indian trader, 
Holcomb after Seth Holcomb, Wilson af- 
ter Reuben Wilson, first supervisor, Bush- 
ville after William Bush, and Ransomville 
after Asa Ransom, one of the first land- 
owners in Erie County. Trumansburg is 
a corrupted name from Abner Treman, 
revolutionary war veteran and progenitor 
of the Treman family of Ithaca. Likewise 
Hinsdale is a corruption of Hindsdale 
after Robert Hinds. Believe it or not, 
Looneyville is named for the Looney fam- 
ily. I know this, because for a time Miss 
Looney of this family, a retired school 
teacher, was my next door neighbor. 


Gannett Hill, the highest point in the 
Finger Lakes country, would perpetuate 
the name of the Gannett family, even if 
Frank Gannett had never gone into the 
newspaper business in Rochester. Hector 
and Valois on the east bank of Seneca 
Lake are both named for Hector Valois, 
an international lawyer, who many years 
ago built his castle here. Houghton took 
the name of the Reverend Willard J. 
Houghton, founder of Houghton College. 
I had working for me at one time an 
engineer named Delevan, whose great- 
grandfather had given his name both to 
Delavan Avenue in Buffalo and the town 
of Delevan in Cattaraugus County and 
he called to my attention the fact that 
Buffalo spells it “avan” and Cattaraugus 
County and his family “evan”. An added 
interest is attached to the Hammond of 
Hammondsport when we know that its 
most famous citizen was Glenn Hammond 
Curtiss, pioneer of aviation. 

Many other family names have been per- 
petuated in our section — Youngstown, 
Lewiston, Carrolton, Churchville, Lyndon- 
ville, Mayville, Collins, Rochester, Rush- 
ville, Sinclairville, Varysburg, Wayland, 
Williamsville, Blossom, and others too nu- 
merous to mention. It is probable that 
in many cases even the residents could give 


you little information on the origin of the 
name. Two men have left their first names 
with us— Alexander Rhea, the founder 
of Alexander, and James Pendergast, an 
early settler of Jamestown. 


There are a few women whose names 
have been retained in Western New York. 
I have already mentioned Henrietta, Char- 
lotte, and Bath. Alden was named by an 
early settler in honor of his mother-in-law. 
Marilla was named for Mrs. Marilla Rog- 
ers, an early settler. Angelica was named 
by Judge Philip Church in honor of his 
mother. His father, John B. Church, had 
loaned Robert Morris $80,000 and had 
taken 100,000 acres of Genesee River land 
in Alleghany County at foreclosure. Philip 
Church had studied at Eton and Temple, 
hobnobbed with the Prince of Wales, and 
Angelica herself was the daughter of Gen- 
eral Philip Schuyler and sister-in-law of 
Alexander Hamilton. 


Elmira had an interesting story also. 
Nathan Teall, an early settler, had a 
daughter named Elmira for whom her 
mother often called in a shrill far-reaching 
voice. Later, the memory of this shrill 
call was vivid enough to influence the 
settlers to select her name for their settle- 
ment. Elma was named, not for a woman 
as has been suggested, but for a grand 
old elm tree. 


It is said that Millard Fillmore, then 
assemblyman from Erie County, selected 
the name Newstead for the new township 
at the suggestion of his wife who had just 
been reading Byron and suggested the 
name of Byron’s home, Newstead Abbey. 

We have quite a number of histori- 
cally famous people commemorated also in 
our place names. The period prior to the 
Civil War gave us Fillmore, Gerry, Webs- 
ter, Perry, Randolph, Steuben, and Crit- 
tenden. The Civil War added Hamlin, 
Sherman, and Sheridan. Gaines is named 
after General Gaines who held Fort Erie 
against the British for nine days in the 
War of 1812, and Porter and Porterville 
are named for General Peter Porter, an- 
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other War of 1812 general. Colden is 
named for Cadwallader D. Colden, poli- 
tical leader of New York City in 1827 
when the town was formed. 


Apparently by the time Alleghany 
County was laid out, the system of alpha- 
betical indexing had been invented as may 
be witnessed by the recurrence of names 
obviously picked from science and history 
text books leaning heavily toward the A’s 
and B’s. Among the A names we have 
Alfred, Almond, Alma, Aristotle, Angelica 
and Andover. Among the B names the use 
of an index is still more evident in Belfast, 
Belmont and Belvidere. Of course, as is 
recorded elsewhere in this paper, many of 
these names are selected for other natural 
reasons but the predominance of A’s and 
B’s seems to be more than accidental. 


The importance of the Erie Canal in 
the development of Western New York is 
indicated by the names of the towns which 
mark its course across the state — Lock- 
port, the port which developed at the high 
locks of the canal, Gasport, Middleport, 
the port midway between Lockport and 
Albion, Eagle Harbor, Brockport, Spencer- 
port, Fairport, Bushnell’s Basin, Port Gib- 
son, Lock Berlin, etc. Even the upper 
reaches of the shallow Canisteo River must 
have carried some commerce in the early 
days if the name Arkport is to be given 
any real value. 

Although the iron horse did not pro- 
duce as many names in our territory as did 
the canal, it did influence our map to some 
extent. Where the Erie Railroad, one of 
the early western roads, entered the Alle- 
ghany Reservation they built a station now 
known as Steamburg — whether so named 
by the Red Man or the white man, I do 
not know. Then too, the Buffalo and 
Southwestern Railway at White’s Corners, 
in order to make their station cover the 
larger territory of a township rather than 
merely a village, called the station Ham- 
burgh, and White’s Corners disappeared 
from the map to make way for Hamburg. 
Likewise the Buffalo, Rochester, and Pitts- 
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burg Railway, undecided between East 
Hamburgh and Potter’s Corners, suggested 
that perhaps a nicer name than either 
might be found, and a prominent resident 
suggested Orchard Park. A few miles east 
of Orchard Park near East Aurora on the 
Jewett Road, the Jewett family owned a 
large stock farm around which grew a 
settlement known as Jewettville. When 
the B. R. & P. Railroad was built, they 
located Jewettville station at the point 
where the railroad came closest to the 
hamlet, but still probably five miles dis- 
tant. Gradually a settlement began to 
grow around Jewettville Station and today 
the hamlet of Jewettville on Jewett Road 
near the old stock farm has completely 


passed away, and Jewettville as we now ' 


know it lies adjacent to the railroad. 
Two other western New York communi- 
ties are named indirectly because of the 
railroad development. 
as is generally supposed, named after the 


city in Spain, but after Mr. Salamanca, | 


an important stockholder of the Erie Rail- 
road who was responsible for the building 
of the railroad shops and yards there. 
Similarly Depew is named for Chauncey 
M. Depew, who was president of the New 
York Central when the shops were built 
there in 1899. 

Many names are of course self explana- 
tory, such as French Creek, Indian Falls, 
Lakeview, Silver Creek, Little Valley, West 
Valley, Grand Island, Hemlock Lake, Pine 
Hill, etc. We know, too, that Quaker 
Bridge was where the Friends’ Society of 
Philadelphia had established a mission for 
the Indians on the Alleghany Reservation. 
Pine Tavern is self explanatory and when 
you know that the word “Tavern” was 
dropped, Eagle is an understandable name. 
Murder Creek commemorates the murder 
of a white man by an Indian in the le- 


Salamanca is not, — 


gendary days before the Holland Purchase. | 


Eighteen Mile Creek is the creek whose 
mouth the Holland Company surveyors 
found eighteen miles south of their base 
at Buffalo Creek. 
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Ebenezer got its name from the Ebenezer 
Religious Community which built the vil- 
lage in the 1840’s and then moved to Iowa 
in the 1860’s. We know that Industry 
was so named as the location of the New 
York State Industrial School. In 1840 
Charles Fuller established a tavern in the 
town of Holland, and called it Protection 
Harbor. The “harbor” was dropped and 
the settlement became Protection. But 
where did the rest of the group of com- 
fortable names come from — we might al- 
most call them Quaker names — which we 
find in our section in Friendship, Amity, 
and Freedom? Gypsum is, of course, 
strictly an industrial name, and Olean took 
itt name from Oleum, the Latin name 
of oil. 

Farmersville was the name selected in 
1816 by a group of four bachelor farmers 
and one married man for the community 
which they established. They drew up a 
code which they all signed, and which even 
went so far as to specify the attention 
which should be paid to any single woman 
coming to their community. I have never 
heard what tradition did with the four 
bachelors. 


Horseheads commemorates the spot 
where General Sullivan’s troops killed their 
wornout horses for food and left the heads 
for carrion. Down in Cattaraugus a 
settlement was called Jugville from the 
jugs wherewith the lumberjacks com- 
forted themselves. Harold Thompson 
tells us that this joke eventually grew stale 
and a meeting was called to select another 
name. Every suggestion was set with cries 
of “No-O-no!” Whereupon the town 
humorist suggested Onoville and his mo- 
tion was carried with acclaim. 


Many names have no reason except that 
they sound well. Kenmore is an example 
of this. It was originally proposed to call 
it Eberhardt but Mr. Eberhardt himself 
objected — ‘‘No, they might call it Dutch- 
town”. About this time the Erie Railroad 
was building a new station in northeast 
Buffalo which for no special reason they 


proposed to call Kenmore. The name 
struck Mr. Eberhardt’s fancy and he ap- 
propriated it so the Erie Railroad oblig- 
ingly changed the name of their station 
to Kensington. 


Having worked several summers during 
high school days for the Erie Railroad, I 
know how some of their stations got their 
names. The railroad used a combination 
of two letters to designate all call points 
as telegraph call points for train orders 
and so forth. Without positive knowledge 
I would hazard a guess that they decided 
for reasons best known to the division offi- 
cers on the letters KN, that having 
adopted these call letters they found a 
name to fit, adopting Kenmore first, then 
obligingly switching to Kensington. By 
such small threads does the fate of a com- 
munity hang. At any rate the residents 
of Kenmore can choose between a small 
island on the southwest coast of Ireland 
or a village in Scotland as their God- 
father — they are equally entitled to the 
honor. 


In doing some researching on the history 
of my own town of Hamburg, I found 
several answers to the question of where 
we got our name, none of which I am 
willing to accept. The first of these, from 
Criswell Johnson’s History of Erie County 
in 1879 and copied from history to history 
since then, tells us the name was given 
because of the fact that so many of the 
German settlers of the town sailed from 
Hamburg, Germany. This answer is 
hardly logical since the town was named 
in 1812 and the first German settlers came 
to Hamburg in 1830. Up to this time 
practically all the settlers were from New 
England and eastern New York. 

The second origin given seems to have 
been uncovered at the time the town was 
celebrating its centennial in 1912. This 
story is that the name was derived from 
the hymn tune “Hamburg” which was very 
popular among the early settlers. It is 
the melody to which we now sing “When 
I Survey the Wondrous Cross”. There 
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seems to be two arguments against this 
origin. The first of these is that at the 
time Hamburg was divided from the town 
of Willink in 1812, the only organized 
church or religious group in the town was 
the Quaker church at what is now Orchard 
Park and the Quakers did not use hymns 
in their service. The second and prob- 
ably more clinching argument is that the 
hymn tune apparently was not written un- 
til after 1812. It seems a shame to spoil 
a romantic story of the origin of the name 
of one’s home town, but the facts of the 
case force one to admit that Hamburg 
probably got its name from a map of 
Europe in the state land office. 


This story of the origin of the name of 
a town from a hymn tune has been given 
for three other towns in Erie County — 
Sardinia, Concord, and Wales. I have not 
had the occasion to check this statement 
regarding these three towns as I have of 
Hamburg, but I have more than a hunch 
that research would indicate the prosaic 
fact that these also are geographic names 
rather than hymn tunes. 

Another interesting origin uncovered 
while hunting Hamburg history has to do 
with the name of Armor. This quotation 
from the Erie County Independent of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1891 aroused my curiosity. “The 
Post Office at Abbott’s Corners has been 
changed to Armor. This is no improve- 
ment — in fact the former good old name 
appears far preferable. At whose request 


this was done we do not know but it is a 
mistake and should never have occurred.” 


Some time later, in conversation with 
Hamburg’s grand old man, the late G. B, 
Abbott, I read this item to him and asked — 
him if he knew anything about it. He 
replied, “Yes, I can tell you about it. The 
former name of Abbott’s Corners had 
caused a little trouble because of another 
Abbott Post Office in New York State, 
At that time the Postmaster at Abbott’s | 
Corners was Louis Hepp who had the 
hotel there, and who had no use what- 
ever for any of the Abbotts. He went on 
a trip in 1890 to Chicago and came back 
enthusiastic about the great Armour pack- 
ing plant there. As Postmaster, he sug- 
gested the new name and the Post Office 
Department made the change.” G. B. 
paused for a moment and continued, “If 
he had to name the place after a slaughter 
house, he might at least have spelled the 
name correctly”. 


Any one of you can add to this list. I do 
not claim for it either literary merit nor 
the fruits of original research. It is quite 
likely that some of the facts here are not 
facts at all, but the product of someone’s 
imagination in an earlier day and per- 
petuated as tradition and as such may have 
some literary claim. At any rate if it can * 
add to the interest of an automobile trip 
at some future date, then it has fulfilled its 
purpose. 
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Question and evidence, in history, are correlative . . . . It was a correct under- 
standing of this truth that underlay Lord Acton’s great precept, “Study problems, 
not periods.” Scissors-and-paste historians study periods; they collect all the extant 
testimony about a certain limited group of events, and hope in vain that something 
will come of it. Scientific historians study problems; they ask questions, and if they 
are good historians they ask questions which they can see their way to answering. 


R. G. COLLINGWOOD, The Idea of History, p. 281. 
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The Underground Railroad in Erie County 


by Hildegarde Graf 


fies northern states were honeycombed 
with avenues of escape for slaves who 
had the ambition to attempt a flight to 
freedom. The Fugitive Slave Law pro- 
vided a thousand dollar fine and impris- 
onment for anyone who was caught giving 
help to the unfortunate passengers. The 
great necessity for secrecy imposed by the 
threat of these penalties has made it im- 
possible to obtain extensive knowledge of 
local activity on this episode in our history. 


It may be that, during the War of 1812, 
some Southern soldiers who came north 
to help defend Buffalo and other points 
along the border brought some of their 
Negro servants with them. These slaves, 
returning home, could have told their fel- 
lows of the country far up north, named 
Canada, in which all men were free. How- 
ever it was, Canada became the goal of 
those Negroes with initiative who wished 
to escape the fetters that held them in 
bondage. 

In all probability, the Underground 
Railroad system began to work to a slight 
degree in Buffalo soon after the War of 
1812. But the Railroad was not really 
organized with established routes and reg- 
ular conductors until after 1830. The first 
record of activity in this locality is in 1838 
when two sleighloads of fugitives who had 
been forwarded from Ohio were brought 
to Buffalo, which became one of the main 
termini of the Underground Railroad be- 
cause of its proximity to Canada. Routes 
leading through central New York, west- 
ern Pennsylvania, and eastern Ohio, con- 
verged at Buffalo and Black Rock. Sie- 
bert, the principal narrator of the system, 
states that two routes in southwestern New 
York State led to Buffalo. One route 
hugged the short of Lake Erie and came 
to this city by way of Westfield and Fre- 
donia. The other route came on a more 
direct course straight from Jamestown 


through Pontiac and Orchard Park. There 
must, of necessity, have been a great many 
“stations” in Erie County; because the fu- 
gitives could be moved safely only during 
the night and in the days of the horse and 
wagon, thirty miles was about the maxi- 
mum distance that could be covered in 
that time. 

The ferry from Buffalo to Canada in- 
evitably became one of the most vital parts 
of the entire system. Perhaps the most 
prominent figure in the history of the 
movement in western New York is Dr. 
Eber M. Pettit of Fredonia. His home 
in that town was a station on the lake 
shore line from Erie, Pennsylvania, to Buf- 
falo. He has written an interesting nar- 
rative of his experiences during those 
years. Dr. Pettit never suffered any of 
the severe penalties of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, but Willard McKinstry, a close 
friend, states that Pettit often said that if 
the law had been enforced against him, 
he would have been bankrupt many times 
over. 

Dr. Pettit’s name stands out in the fog 
which surrounds the working of the Rail- 
road because of his account, but we can 
assume that there were numerous other 
“conductors” on the lines through western 
New York, who were, perhaps, just as ac- 
tive as Pettit. Siebert lists the Erie Coun- 
ty Agents as: Aldrich, Gideon Barker, 
Hon. William Haywood, George Jonson, 
Deacon Henry Moore, and Williams. 
Barker, Jonson, Moore, and Williams were 
recognized as active anti-slavery men. It 
is probable, therefore, that the homes of 
most of the well known anti-slavery men 
were “stations”. 

In Orchard Park, New York, and 
throughout the county there was a large 
settlement of Quakers. Dr. Benjamin 
Baker, late of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, related that many of these 
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Friends were active agents of the Under- 
ground Railroad. The home in which he 
lived, situated at the corner of Quaker 
and Baker Roads, Orchard Park, at that 
time owned by his grandfather, Benjamin 
Baker, was a “station”. Fugitives were 
brought by the wagon load from Warsaw, 
New York (the central New York line 
from Philadelphia through Elmira), or 
from Pontiac (the line running through 
western Pennsylvania from Pittsburgh and 
Jamestown), and left at this station in 
Orchard Park. Dr. Baker’s great-aunts 
told him how they, as children, were sent 
to a room in the farthest corner of the 
house while the Negroes were unloaded 
and put in a room in the cellar to spend 
the day. The next night, the Negroes 
would be transported by Benjamin Baker 
to one of the stations in Buffalo or Wil- 
liamsville. One of these stations, Dr. 
Baker recalled, was the home of Cheesham 
Dodge on Court Street where the old 
Shea’s Court Street Theater stood and the 
mechanized parking garage now stands. At 
other times, the story goes, Benjamin 
Baker would start out with a wagonload 
of “grain” in the wintertime and drive out 
across the lake, at Woodlawn beach, to 
Windmill Point in Canada. The peculiar 
thing about these trips is that he would 
come back with the grain unground. 


It was necessary, however, to have hid- 
ing places in Buffalo, where Negroes could 
be concealed to await a favorable oppor- 
tunity to steal across the river. Some of 
Buffalo’s first families used their homes 
and gave their services to get the fleeing 
Negro safely through the last stage of his 
long journey. Mr. Robert W. Bingham, 
former Director of the Buffalo Historical 
Society, has said that Miss Maria Love 
told him her father, Thomas C. Love, was 
an active agent of the railroad. The Love 
family is a pioneer Buffalo family and 
Thomas C. Love served as a New York 
State Representative in Congress in the 
years 1835 to 1837. Mr. Love’s feeling 
toward the South and its peculiar institu- 
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tion can readily be discerned in his letters 
to his wife during the debate in the House 
of Representatives over the “gag rule”, 
On February 7, 1837, he wrote: “The 
whole South have acted like madmen and 
fools and have been dealing for two days | 
in the most unnatural abuse of the whole 
North. . . . I am now satisfied, if I before 
had doubt, that this Union cannot much 
longer be preserved, and with such feel- 
ings and principles as I have heard ex- 
pressed within the last three days on this 
floor, I have to say it ought not to be 
continued — the South are tired of all de- 
cency and I am more than willing they 
should try the experiment of a govern- 
ment by themselves.” In 1843, Thomas C, 
Love was elected vice-president of the Erie 
County Anti-Slavery Society so he must 
have come all the way over to the side of 
the anti-slavery men. 


Myrtilla C. Fosdick, in her book When 
Buffalo Was Young, tells several stories 
from her husband, Frank S. Fosdick, whose 
father was an agent on the Railroad. This 
was John Spencer Fosdick, a teacher, who 
was also the grandfather of the Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick of New York City. Mrs. 
Fosdick writes that “among the much val- 
ued heirlooms of a certain Buffalo family 
(presumably the Fosdick family) is a pair 
of old mittens, which are a relic of the 
days when the Underground Railroad 
flourished.” 


It has been claimed recently that the 
Michigan Avenue Baptist Church was 
used to house fugitives until a favorable 
hour came to ferry them across the river. 

This is quite possible because the church 
was at that time a great center of activity 
of the Negro citizens of Buffalo. There 
are two other homes which have been 
definitely identified as stations. One was 
the Morris Butler home at the corner of 
Utica Street and Linwood Avenue, which 
was torn down in 1927. In this house there 
were two secret chambers on each side of 
the front door, which were accessible only 
from the cellar. There is a story of a 
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Negro who was brought in great haste 
to the Butler home and concealed in one 
of these small closets. His pursuers were 
so suspicious that no one of the house- 
hold dared go near the closet for several 
hours to give him food or drink. When 
Mr. Butler was at last able to open the 
closet, he found the Negro had died. 


The other known station was on Niag- 
ara Street near Ferry Street. Merton 
Wilner states that Negroes who got to Buf- 
falo by themselves usually made their way 
to the rear door of the American Hotel 
where, in the early hours of the morning, 
an employee of the hotel, Samuel Murray 
(a free Negro) gave them something to 
eat and directed them to the river front. 
There were probably several other sta- 
tions of which we shall never hear. 


Mrs. Fosdick writes that the most in- 
genious and daring of the Buffalo con- 
ductors was a German named Carl Zim- 
mer, who had various clever ways of dis- 
gnising the Negro fugitives in order to 
get them over the river under the very 
eyes of their pursuers. The Friends of 
the county used to attire the male fugitives 
in the gray gowns and bonnets of Quaker 
women and take them to the ferry. 


There are numerous stories of the dar- 
ing of the agents. The “nigger chasers” 
and federal officers were diligent, but it is 
evident that many of the people of the 
community supported the Underground 
agents and few the slave hunters. Wil- 
liam Wells Brown was an active anti-slav- 
ery man of this locality. He was a fugi- 
tive slave, well-educated, and interested 
not only in anti-slavery, but in temper- 
ance reform, women’s suffrage, and prison 
reform as well. He was associated with 
the most ardent abolitionists such as Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phil- 
lips. For several years he smuggled fugi- 
tives in a steamer that plied between 
Cleveland and Buffalo, no doubt without 


the active consent of his employers. An- 
other agent ultimately ferried them across 
the river to Canada. In 1842 sixty-nine 
fugitives took this route. In his book, The 
Black Man, Brown tells of how a valuable 
slave, painted white and disguised as a wo- 
man, escaped from the closely watched 
house of a Cleveland abolitionist to his 
boat. He writes: “The next morning, the 
fugitive, dressed in his plantation suit, 
bade farewell to his native land, crossed 
the Niagara River, and took up his abode 
in Canada.” Brown later lectured on be- 
half of his enslaved countrymen. 


Samuel Ringgold Ward tells several in- 
teresting stories of fugitive slaves in this 
district, the last lap of their journey. One 
Negro met his master face to face at the 
Niagara River. The master gave chase. 
The Negro gained the Suspension Bridge 
and the tollkeeper stood by and cheered 
him on. He gained the Canadian end of 
the bridge before his master caught up 
with him. Ward also writes of a poor 
Negro who was obliged to travel in the 
winter. “Liberty was before him and for 
it he could defy the frost.” The Negro 
wrapped himself around the stove on the 
ferry and what delighted Ward was that 
“everybody in the office seemed quite con- 
tent that he should occupy what he had 
discovered and appropriated.” The ferry- 
man said: “When a darky comes to this 
ferry from slavery, I guess he’ll get across, 
shilling or no shilling, money or no 
money.” 

The Underground Railroad system was 
much more successful in helping the Negro 
than was the African Colonization scheme. 
From 1816 to 1857, a period of forty years, 
9,502 immigrants went to Africa, of whom 
3,676 were born free, 326 purchased their 
own liberty, and 5,500 were emancipated 
on condition of being sent to Africa. It is 
estimated between 30,000 and 40,000 
escaped to Canada. 


SS 
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This I Remember—III: After the Theatre 


by Charles S. Illingworth 


A the theatre we would go to one 

of the several dining rooms for a light 
supper and to hear the music. If we had 
been to the Star Theatre and were in 
evening clothes, we went to the Iroquois, 
walking unless the lady wore slippers. 

Passing under the canopy on the Main 
Street front, we went in by the ladies’ 
entrance, which opened onto a long cor- 
ridor with marble walls, thick rugs and 
settees. All hotels had separate entrances 
leading directly to a ladies’ parlor, where 
they could wait to meet their friends, or 
for their husbands to register. During the 
1890’s and early 1900's, ladies did not sit 
in the main lobby of a hotel. 

Half way down the hall, a double door 
on the right led into the dining-room of 
crimson, white and gold. The thick car- 
pet was a deep shade of red. The pilasters 
of white, picked out with gold, separated 
the panels of crimson silk. The tables were 
set with heavy damask cloths, ornate sil- 
ver, and fine china. 

The waiters were white males, and 
moved quietly and unobtrusively, serving 
your order with an air of pride in your 
selection. Each table had a shaded electric 
lamp. Henry Marcus’ orchestra played 
softly. Under the gleaming chandeliers, 
conversation was subdued, a low murmur 
of voices, punctuated by the silvery laugh 
of some lady. 

Quail, or other small game birds, served 
on toast, were popular, as were chafing 
dish suppers. For those not very hungry, 
club sandwiches were the rule. Silver 
buckets of vintage champagne stood at 
many tables, bottles of still red wines were 
served lying on their sides in baskets. Demi- 
tasse, with flaming brandy, topped off the 
meal. 

It was the elite dining place of Buffalo, 
and the young ladies were thrilled at hav- 
ing supper there. 
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A more informal, hence more popular, 
after theatre spot, was the Teck Cafe in 
the old Music Hall building on Main 
Street. Here the high groined ceilings, 
the wainscoting, pillars, and woodwork of 
Flemish oak, the deeply carved heads of 
the tierces behind the bar, which was se- 
parated from the dining room by a parti- 
tion ten feet high, and the wrought iron 
lighting fixtures, gave it the appearance of 
a Great Hall of a German castle and the 
medieval atmosphere was heightened by 
heraldic bearings and crests emblazoned 
upon the walls, in color. 

On the south side of the dining room 
were four bay windows, recessed from the 
main room, each large enough to contain 
a circular table seating four. These lo- 
cations were eagerly sought after, but were 
generally reserved, or held open for the 
regular patrons. At the rear of the room 
was a balcony on which a string orchestra 
played airs by German and Austrian com- 
posers, von Suppe, Millocher, Strauss and 
others. 

The linen, silver, and china were not 
as fine as at the Iroquois, and game birds 
were seldom served. A variety of German 
dishes were on the menu, and in general, 
the after theatre suppers ordered were 
heartier. German white wines were in de- 
mand, and a goodly sprinkling of imported 
beers, served in steins. 

The quality of the food and drinks was 
comparable to the Iroquois, but exotic 
dishes and vintage wines were lacking. The 
white male waiters were equal in attention 
and service to any. Conversation was a 
little louder, laughter more frequent, and 
a lack of formality was noticeable. Prices 
were reasonable. It was my favorite eat- 
ing place after the show. 

On the diagonal corner, at Main and 
Goodell Streets, was the two-story, yellow 
brick restaurant operated by Weyand’s 
Brewery. The first floor interior was di- 
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vided into two rooms, one of which, con- 
taining the bar, was the men’s dining 
room; the other was for the ladies. It was 
brightly lighted at night by electric chan- 
deliers and wall brackets, in the day time 
by large plate glass windows, set high in 
the wall, so passers-by could not look in 
at the diners. The woodwork was very 
light golden oak, beautifully grained. 
Against one wall was a large, handsomely 
designed mantel. 
There was no music. 
quietness prevailed. 
The dining rooms were patronized prin- 
cipally by parties who wanted to enjoy 
excellent food, fine wine or good beer, and 
talk quietly, without outside distraction. 
Their sandwiches were exceptionally good. 


Finally, for an after theatre party, 
either simple or elaborate, was Fleisch- 
man’s, which was, in its day, the most 
popular place in Buffalo. It occupied the 
basement under three stores at the corner 
of Main and North Division Streets. 


Flemish oak wainscoting extended to 
within two feet of the low ceiling, ending 
in a narrow shelf, upon which were im- 
ported steins, plates, and ornaments. The 
supporting pillars were encased in Flemish 
oak also, around which were large coat 
hooks. It contained the necessary tables 
and chairs, placed with plenty of room 
between so the waiters could move and 
serve efficiently. 

The feature of this restaurant was a 
series of eight dining alcoves, extending 
under the sidewalk, each alcove about nine 
feet square, containing a circular table 
seating four or five. These alcoves opened 
from a narrow hall, separated from the 
main dining room by a partition, so that 
the noise and music were subdued. 

Upon opening the entrance door, you 
first noticed a blue cloud of smoke clinging 
to the low ceiling, and your ears were 
assailed by a babble of voices, almost 
drowning the music, which came from an 
orchestra in the center of the room. 


A general air of 


It was very informal, really Bohemian. 
Evening clothes were the exception, and 
the patrons ran the social gamut. 

At a table in one corner, a gentleman 
in evening dress would be entertaining a 
lady of the theatre with lobster Newburg 
and a bucket of champagne, while in the 
middle of the room, half a dozen Univer- 
sity students in street clothes, would be 
eating sauerkraut and frankfurters and 
drinking steins of beer. When a member 
of the company playing a musical comedy 
at the Star arrived, she would be greeted 
by the orchestra playing a number from 
the show. 

One song was very popular and when- 
ever played, first one table would start 
the chorus, and soon everybody in the room 
was singing: “Take me down, down, 
down, where the Wurzburger flows, flows, 
flows, It will drown, drown, drown, all 
your troubles and cares and woes.” 


“Give me a seidel, or two or three 
“Tf I won’t drink it, force it on me. 


“Rhine wine may be fine, but a cold stein 
for mine. 
“Down where the Wurzburger flows.” 


The prices were very moderate. German 
food was the most popular, also chafing 
dishes. The waiters were German or Aus- 
trian; in fact the waiters in all the res- 
taurants I have mentioned were either 
Swiss, German or Austrian. French and 
Italian waiters had not begun to appear 
noticeably. These waiters had served a 
year or longer as bus boys and pantry men 
before being allowed on the floor. Fault- 
less service like theirs has disappeared. 

Imported German beer, Kulmbacher, 
Wurzburger, and Pilsner, were served in 
pewter covered glass steins holding a half 
liter, about fifteen ounces. While drink- 
ing, the lid remained open, and was closed 
only when the stein was emptied. If a 
waiter saw a stein with a closed lid, he 
removed it, supposing the patron was 
finished. 
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Billie and I went to Fleischman’s about 
once a week. We would have a Welsh 
Rarebit, served in a chafing dish, and a 
stein of Kulmbacher, which was a beer 
as dark brown as molasses. The rarebit 
cost thirty cents and the beer was ten 
cents a stein. 


Several years later Billie Fiss became en- 
gaged, so we had a small party to cele- 
brate — May Morrisey, Iena Chase (Bil- 
lie’s financee), Billie and I. I engaged 
one of the alcoves, ordered the supper, 
and had the tablecloth covered with rose 
petals. The supper was to be served at 
11:30. When we arrived, after hearing 
“La Traviata”, we went to our alcove, and 
were served a planked steak. This was 
a sirloin over an inch thick when cooked. 
The plank was about eighteen inches long, 
and had a border of mashed potatoes. At 
the center of each side of the plank was 
a sweet green pepper, stuffed with crab 
meat. Between the peppers were mounds 
of green beans, wax beans, flagolette 
beans and peas. It was a beautiful sight, 
when the waiter showed it to us, before 
serving. 


When served, the steak was sliced and 
placed on the plates on its side, so that 
each slice showed the charred top and bot- 
tom, shading from the well done at the 
edge, to the pink or the rare in the center, 
Each plate had three such slices, a pepper, 
a serving of peas, and the three varieties 
of beans. It was a bountiful feast. With 
the steak was served sparkling Burgundy, 
We were too full for desert, so the meal 
finished with coffee and Creme de Vio- 
lette, with a cream float, to please the 
ladies. 


The cost? You'll never believe this, but 
as I made all arrangements and paid the 
checks, I know. Electric brougham to the 
Star Theatre, four seats in the sixth row, 
a dozen roses, petals for table, corsages for 
the ladies and the above described dinner, 
with tip — $22.00. 


When the Lafayette Hotel was built in 
1903, it had a Palm Court for after the- 
atre parties. I always got a wide smile 
and a touch of his pill-box hat from Rufus, 
the stout, colored doorman, with the side- 
burns, at the ladies’ entrance. 
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As One Historian to Another 


S OME time ago the staff of this Society mailed ‘to its members a sheet 
for the recording of biographical data with a request that it be filled 
out and returned for filing in our Library. The response was good but 
far from perfect. We hope that this reminder will bring the rest in. 
Some members have expressed a certain diffidence about submitting 

autobiographical data to a historical society, even their 
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own. This is probably just another instance of the com- 
mon feeling that history is something that happened to 


somebody else in a far-off place a long time ago. Here 


and now is no time for history! 
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Well, you never can tell, to borrow a common phrase used by that 
uncommon author, George Bernard Shaw. While you are justifying your 
reluctance to write down the facts ——we just want the facts, sir (or 
ma’am) — please consider that great grandchild who is going to be 
President: you may save his public relations officer an enormous amount 
of time by making a record. This is just what a historical society is in 
business to do. 


Or, to be even more serious, consider that an 82-year-old member 
of this Society has set to work on a full-length memoir that promises 
well. Not everyone need write as extensively as a thirteen-page outline 
portends in his case. But four pages, equipped with questions, is within 
reach of us all. Please let us have your answers and leave the matter of 
judgment to a charitable but not necessarily indifferent future. 


& *& 


ees LOUIS HACKER, the distinguished professor of American 
History at Columbia University, in a session of the recent convention 
of the American Association for State and Local History called attention 
to the limitations of the field of such societies as this. He properly and 
truthfully pointed out that a locally attached patriotism such as incul- 
cated by historical societies does not supply the citizen with 
Sources of all of the civic attachments he needs in a complex and 
Loyalty mobile society like our own. From this premise he reasoned 
that it was something of a waste of time to study with 
care the history of any locality, if indeed local historical societies were 
not guilty of creating narrow parochial loyalties that only add to the 
conflicts of which we already have a plenty. Loyalty to nation, church, 
fraternity and economic or professional groups seemed to Professor 
Hacker to have largely replaced loyalty to the lesser political or geo- 
grapical units. 


Getting a proper view of the job is essential to the Buffalo Historical 
Society and to all of its contemporaries, so Professor Hacker’s penetrating 
observation is a welcome contribution to what should and must be a 
continuous process of re-assessing our duties. It is most welcome in 
directing our attention to the intimate connection between the citizens’ 
feelings of loyalty and devotion and his awareness of himself as a part 
of a society with standards and traditions. The individual’s awareness 
is everything to society; without it, a society of humans can be little 
better than brute anarchy on the one hand or a slave state on the other. 
History provides the data for such awareness; without history, the 
awareness would be dim indeed. 
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Conflicting loyalties can be dangerous and it is no doubt among the 
duties of the conscientious citizens who make up historical societies to 
avoid fostering them. If Professor Hacker is right in assuming that this 
Society in encouraging the study of Buffalo history is creating an adverse 
feeling toward Cleveland or Milwaukee, or the United States, or a 
church, or any human group at all, then it must reconsider its position. 
But is loyalty necessarily an exclusive emotion? 


To answer yes, one must prepare himself to do some quick choosing. 
If a human being can be loyal to but a single social unit most would 
choose their own families, and thus condemn existing complex societies 
to utter dissolution. This suggests what is probably the truth: that we 
learn the virtues of loyalty in the family and attach ourselves to other 
groups by exercising these virtues, rising from church and school and 
neighborhood to the broader and not less tenacious attachment to village 
and city, state and nation. 


One cannot deny that in the presence of open conflict the citizen 
is forced to make exclusive choices of loyalty. We rejoice that we do 
not have to abhor Cleveland or Milwaukee, or even Rochester, because 
we have pride in Buffalo: relief from such a necessity in part accounts 
for our devotion to the United States as a nation that abolishes such 
conflict. It is the existence of sharp and persistent international conflict 
that poses such racking problems of national patriotism in the present 
world crisis. 


This tragic exception to the social peace that otherwise envelops us 
does not destroy our assumption that it is no attack on anyone for Buffalo 
to take itself seriously. We may even be so bold as to point out that 
loyalty to Buffalo excludes no one: all are welcome to enter this 
fraternity, even those who have suffered the misfortune of being born 
elsewhere. Surely a sense of duty that encourages its citizens to sacrifice 
to make this a better city for all cannot seriously be regarded as 
deleterious. 


Word has recently come that New York City, Professor Hacker’s 
home town (as we hope he regards it) has just seen the organization of 
an interesting new group, the Worth Street Historical Society, devoted 
to a neighborhood of the metropolis. We wish it well and hope that it 
will invite Professor Hacker in to lecture in his cogent way on the uses 
of history. We have no doubt that in turn the Worth Street crowd will 
demonstrate to him that neighborliness and history grow well together. 
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The 100th Regiment on Folly Island 
from the Diary of Private George N. Stoddard 


Introduction 


rte severe fighting during the Peni- 
sular Campaign of 1862 the 100th 
Regiment of New York State Volunteers 
recuperated in winter quarters near York- 
town, Virginia. They had been adopted 
in July, 1862, by the Buffalo Board of 
Trade and were now reinforced by volun- 
teers raised in a strenuous recruiting cam- 
paign in Buffalo. In the spring of 1863 
the Regiment was detailed to join the 
forces thrown against Charleston Harbor 
in an attempt to close the port tighter and 
to capture the city that was regarded as 
the center of the secession movement. 


This narrative is the greater part of a 
diary of Private George N. Stoddard, Com- 
pany “H”, 100th Regiment, N.Y.S.V., 
dated May 5-July 19, 1863 at Folly 
Island, South Carolina. He titled it “A 
Memorandum of Events, Passing in the 
Company and Regt. of Interest only to 
George N. Stoddard, Private.” His indis- 


creet recording of some regimental gossip * 


will amply account in the reader’s mind 
for his concern for the privacy of his ac- 
count, but a grimmer side of the Civil 
War is poignantly illustrated by the fol- 
lowing note penned on the inside cover 
of his little black leather pocket diary: 
“Should this fall into the hands of the 
enemy, I would request of some one of 
them to do me the kindness to forward 
it to my Brother, a soldier in the Con- 
federate army. Direct thus: Henry E. 


Stoddard, Co. E., Capt. Lotspich, 3d Mo. 
Cavalry, Maj. Samuels, Commanding.” 

The diary ends before the outcome of 
the campaign before Charleston could be 
guessed, and indeed no decision was ever 
reached there in spite of Private Stod- 
dard’s certainty that the war’s outcome 
hung on this action. Charleston fell early 
in 1865, when Sherman marched his army 
in its rear, drawing its defenders away in a 
vain attempt to concentrate against him 
and destroy his command. But before it 
became apparent that Fort Sumter — al- 
ways “Sumpter” in Stoddard’s orthography 
— and its supporting batteries could not be 
reduced, the 100th had again won a bloody 
distinction in its intrepid assault on Fort 
Wagner. And again a brilliant success 
narrowly eluded it. The full story may 
be read in the History of the 100th Regi- 
ment by Major George H. Stowitz, who 
appears as a lieutenant in this diary. 

In editing it has not been thought use- 
ful to preserve unorthodox paragraphing, 
punctuation or spelling except when it re- 
vealed significant usages. Generally speak- 
ing the handwriting of the diary was clear 
and consistent, making the preparation of 
this printed version fairly simple and se- 
cure. 

It may lastly be noted that this diary 
was recently presented to the Buffalo His- 
torical Society by Florence G. Bohneberg, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Folly Island, South Carolina 


May 12th 1863 


AvinG failed to connect on the journal 
for the past week, I must briefly note 
from memory. 

Three days were spent with ill success 
in fishing & the nights succeeding in dream- 
ing of mud, dog-sharks, “bites”, catfish, 
shrimp, minnows and every thing con- 


nected with the “divine art”; all muddled 
in heterogeneous confusion. 

We have had one large mail bringing 
glorious good news from Hooker — re- 
ported to be in Richmond. 

Have suffered some with tooth ache. 
Screwed up courage & had it extracted this 
morning. 
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Lost a ten dollar greenback day before 
yesterday. Bought a watch for $20.00 and 
got a quart of bitters in a box Comstock 
sent to Geo. Geo. has been appointed 
“orderly” in place of Mr. Stowits pro- 
moted. 

Furloughs are being given in the regt. 
Five men at a time out of each one hun- 
dred, for thirty days in length. 

The Rebel pickets have now changed 
their tune and say that Hunter is in Rich- 
mond. Both sides sustaining a fearful loss 
in the battle. For the past week they have 
been shouting acrost the Folly river that 
they had cleaned Hunter out of Virginia 
entirely, and that we had suffered one of 
the worst defeats of the whole war. 

Our blockading fleet off C. [Charles- 
ton] is doing a lively business. Three 
prizes in two days and last night they must 
have taken another one. Heavy cannon- 
ading was heard at sea off in that direc- 
tion. The British blockade runners don’t 
find the fuss as profitable as heretofore, 
I imagine. 

May 14th 63 

Heavy firing was heard yesterday in the 
direction of Cln. The Rebels report that 
they have got a new General in command 
of them — General Starvation. They also 
report the evacuation of Vicksburg. 

All day today they have been firing guns 
every one half hour, and all their flags 
are at half mast. They say in token of 
respect for the loss of a great General, 
either Longstreet or Lee, I was unable to 
learn which. [Jackson died of wounds at 
about this time.] 

Heavy and rep’d firing all the afternoon, 
at sea. 

The weather is splendid — a cool breeze 
circulating through camp continually. 

Have been unable to indulge in fishing 
for the past week; not being allowed to 
show ourselves outside of the wood. 

May 17th 

Came off of picket this morning. 
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Drizzling rain all night. General expected 
an attack. Two companies sent out to 
support the pickets; all quiet and no alarm 
however. 

The rebel ram lays outside of the bar. 
Her and the Ironsides — two grim mons- 
ters — lay within range of each other, face 
to face, either dreading the other’s fire. 

Lieutenant Coleman was accidentally 
shot yesterday by a revolver in the hands 
of a cavalry officer. The ball entered his 
chin, penetrating the lower jaw & passed 
out near his right ear. Both officers were 
slightly “sprung.” 


May 18th 1863 


All quiet so far as actual active opera- 
tions are concerned, but indirectly all is 
not quiet for if present indications are cor- 
rect there is lively work impending. The 
rebels doubtless project the early cleaning 
of us out from this place. They will cer- 
tainly make an effort. I cannot see the 
least possible chance for their success 
though. 

They may bring an iron-clad ram down 
upon us — in fact, it would not be sur- 


prising as they have been lately removing | 


the obstructions in the waters leading to 
this island. What makes it more plaus- 
ible, is the fact of those same obstructions 
being originally placed there by themselves 
for the purpose of impeding our progress 
toward them. 

The rebs threw some heavy shell today, 
apparently testing range of guns. One of 
them burst in the marsh opposite us over 
the river. 


May 20 63 


Yesterday nothing of importance, except 
Ed. Cook’s visiting us from Beaufort, S. 
C. He is well. Is uncertain yet whether 
he will rejoin the regt. or not. He is 
pleasantly situated up there; camped in a 
cool grove. Rather lonesome & mail not 
to be depended on, both of which tend to 
create a desire to come back again. 
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He thinks our camp is the finest he ever 
witnessed. It really is a pretty place, not a 
tent is to be seen, everything is covered 
up with evergreen, cedar & the palmetto 
leaves. Most of the leisure time is spent 
improving and beautifying camp. Con- 
siderable taste is exhibited in the display 
of fancy devices by way of arches, shields, 
verdure letters of cedar &c. 

Cannonading from the fleet during the 
night & also some today. 

Ed brought news from the rebel pickets 
near Beaufort . . . that Hooker was in 
Richmond and had captured 15000 prison- 
ers. Ed goes back today. 

The gnats are eating us up alive. 

Our General expects an attack here. I 
hope it may prove true. This inactivity 
would drive a hermit to a suicidal halter, 
with sheer despair. 


May 22d 63 


Nothing worth making account of. Fir- 
ing as usual marks every night off by the 
fleet. 

A couple of the boys left tonight for 


home, on furlough. Weather comfortably ° 


pleasant and mosquitoes & gnats comfort- 
ably unpleasant. 

Took two bathes in the surf today in- 
stead of one as in accordance with my 
usual custom. 

The fun of surf bathing is tremendous. 
The tide runs a perfect torrent and almost 
every breaker topples one from his feet 
leaving him as helpless as drift wood in 
the fierce foaming water. There is no 
possible danger; the descent into the water, 
on the clean sanded bottom, is so gradual 
that one can wade many rods from the 
shore without getting beyond his depth. 

I did not know that home & its com- 
forts & other social advantages were missed 
so much until this furlough business com- 
menced. The very bare hope this awak- 
ened has aroused such a distaste to our 
present condition that I fear “demoraliza- 
tion” will soon ensue. 


Patriotism isn’t exactly played out but 
the fact is I am getting sick of the job. 
I have made many, many mistakes since I 
came here: from the beginning till now, 
oh bitterness! 


May 27th 63 


Near a week have I been waiting for 
something of sufficient importance to turn 
up to be worth the trouble of noting. 


We have had soft bread once or twice, 
the first since leaving St. Helena. We turn 
out now with white gloves, polished boots 
and brasses, and a general fancy get up 
throughout. Rumors are afloat to the ef- 
fect that we will soon move. The weather 
continues fine. And the General says that 
Co. H camp looks like a Fourth of July 
celebration with its arbors, arches & green 
trimmings. 

There are high old times in the regt. 
now. Col. Dandy is drunk all the time; 
most of the officers ditto. Some are under 
arrest & a number are about to resign. 
The men are court martialed and heavily 
fined for the most trifling offenses. To be 
seen with a dress coat on, to wear the 
pants in boots, to have a button off or one 
unbuttoned, the least deficiency in the 
polish of boots, a soil on the white gloves; 
or, in fact, any of those little shortcomings 
that to men in the field seems inevitable, 
is certain to cost, by way of fines, from 
three to five dollars. 

One captain is at present under arrest 
for going on picket with boots drawn over 
his pants, another was served the same for 
appearing on dress parade with the 
“straps” off from his shoulder. Another 
officer is under arrest for associating with 
his men; talking in familiar terms to a 
private. The Colonel is doing all in his 
power to get officers and men under his 
heel. The officers are sending in their 
resignations daily. 

Col. Dandy in a mad drunken prank 
the other night, after being challenged 
rushed by a picket post shouting “Col. 
Stewart of the Confederate Cavalry.” The 
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astonished sentinel, knowing his voice per- 
fectly well, was at a loss what to do. The 
Col. put the whole post in the guard house 
for not firing upon him. In a drunken 
fit a few nights ago, him and an orderly 
— both mounted — went ramming around 
among the tents all night — looking for his 
nigger cook. 


He tells the cook of our captain, whom 
he wanted to see, that hereafter he must 
make it his business to find out where his 
master goes when he leaves the tent. 


After his absurd instruction he coolly 
tells the nigger that his neck will pay the 
forfeit if his orders are not complied with. 
He puts his niggers in the guard house & 
then orders a grave to be dug to bury one 
alive & a gallows to be erected for the 
purpose of hanging the other. . . . 


The mail boat has been laying outside 
two or three days, waiting for the sea to 
quiet down, that the boat may get over 
the bar. 

It is raining. 

Newton Piper, a private in the company, 
whose parents live in Canada, has been 
afflicted with that most terrible of all men- 
tal complaints: homesickness. He was 
seriously ill once before from that cause 
alone; and now, the poor fellow is crazy. 
Not exactly a maniac, but at times almost 
wild in his actions. His talk is discon- 
nected and wandering mingled with inco- 
herent expressions of the home, that his 
intense longing for has unsettled his mind. 


There is another man in the company 
who is pining away mourning for home. 
He grows paler and thinner & weaker 
day by day. Dying by inches weeping for 
home. 

Surf bathing is quite an item. Last eve- 
ning the wind blew a perfect gale and the 
sea ran “monstrous high.” When we went 
down and stood upon the high sand banks, 
that form a natural barrier between the 
sea and. mainland, the tide was low and 
the wide smooth plain of beach lay before 
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us. The fierce wind caught the dry sand, 
raising it in the air in whirling clouds, 
driving it along the beach like a blinding 
December snow storm. The huge waves 
breaking sent forth a loud angry roar, the 
high dashing spray & the white foaming 
water; the evening gloom just settling and 
the noise of the wind and water, made the 
scene one of unusual grandeur and sub- 
limity. 

We stripped and entered the water. No 
exertions, however great, were sufficient to 
command one’s self. The best we could 
do was to rush out with the ebbing of the 
wave and be dashed helpless in the seeth- 
ing tide, ashore. 


May 29 


Capt. Payne done a good thing last 
night. He is out the greater portion of 
the time making observations, scouting, 
and otherwise doing valuable service. 


The nature of his night’s work was the 
capture of two small boatloads of sutlers’ 
goods and hardtack, in charge of the mate 
& one sailor of the sutler’s schooner 
“Arid” [?]. A rebel from Legareville was 
also in one of the boats. They were bound 
for the above place when taken. The mate 
escaped. The cargo is valued at $11,000. 


Bill of Fare for the Month of June 1863 


Motives of curiosity prompt me to keep 
a memorandum of our grub. I choose 
June, and will continue it through the 
month. 


Observe! That being in camp now, 
with every facility for obtaining rations 
that this month will be a sample of the 
best. Instead of hard tack we occasionally 
get soft bread, which is a luxury beyond 
the common order of things. This since 
May. 

Breakfast is always hard tack and cof- 
fee; the same always for supper. 
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For Dinner 


June 1 Salt Horse & Hard tack 
2 Boiled Rice & molasses 
3 5 Boiled Potatoes 
4 Pea Soup (Detestable) 
5 Boiled Peas (do) 

6 Rice Soup & fresh beef 
7 5 Boiled Potatoes 

8 Split Peas boiled 

9 Split Peas boiled 

10 Boiled Rice & fresh meat 

11 Boiled Rice & molasses 

12 Bean Soup 

13. Pea Soup 

14 Peas & Salt Horse 

15 Desiccated Vegetables 

16 Split Peas again 

17 Peas Split & boiled 

18 Rice & molasses 

19 Hominy and molasses 

20 Coffee & Bacon 

21 Desiccated Vegetables 

22 Desiccated Vegetables 

23 Bean Soup 

Salt pork can be had any time by going 
to the Bbl. and cutting it off. 


Folly Island, June 4th 63 


Came off of picket yesterday. On picket 
every two & three days. 

Was on the right near the river. The 
day was very sultry, felt a trifle sick in con- 
sequence. 

I made an attempt to fish but caught 
nothing — lost hook and part of line on 
oyster shells. 

Toward evening the clouds lowered, 
growing thick & heavy; the air darkened 
and the muttering thunder in the north- 
western sky, with repeated play of light- 
ning, spoke a juicy night in prospect. .. . 

Just after dark the rain commenced to 
pour down—an almost unbroken sheet 
of water. I drew a blanket the best I 
could over my shoulders and turning back 
to the rain and rebels, kept my eyes peeled 
to the right & left for the officer of the 
day or others whose business it was to go 


along the lines at night. 

I knew that the grand rounds would be 
sure to come along, while the appearance 
of the enemy was an event hardly to be 
counted on. 

It may not be amiss to mention here, 
that as a general thing picket guards keep 
a better lookout for their own officers than 
they do for rebels... . 

At eleven I was relieved. Rolling my- 
self in the wet blanket, I laid down on 
the ground & slept soundly until three the 
next morning, when we were all aroused 
and stood until after daylight, as per 
orders. 

June 4th [sic] 63 

I understand they have stopped drilling 
in the regiment. Every day they have 
drilled lately from two to four men have 
dropped down in the ranks from the effects 
of the heat or sunstroke. . . . 

The sandflies or gnats kept playing 
away all night in a manner more demon- 
strative than agreeable. 

Went fishing yesterday. Caught 3 smali 
fish. 

June 8th 63 


Once while on St. Helena slept with 
my pants & boots off. Last night I did 
the same; making the second time in over 
seven months — October 62 being next to 
the last time. 

It was almost morning before I could 
sleep, the sensation seemed so odd... . 


June 9th 


We left after dinner and arrived at the 
Regiment along in the afternoon. Ed & I 
joined tents & made for the woods for 
poles. Night coming on before bunks were 
made we slept on the ground. Today it 
is finished. 

Capt. Walbridge is detailed to act as 
Brigade Quartermaster — this is the reason 
we were ordered back — and he has sig- 
nified his intention to use Ed for clerk 
again. 

(To be concluded) 
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History Along the Frontier 


HE Genesee Country Historical Feder- 

ation held its annual convention at 
Avon on September 25 with about 200 
delegates from a score of local societies 
present. The Director of this Society was 
elected President to succeed Marie Pres- 
ton, Historian of Livingston County, and 
it was agreed that the 1955 meeting 
should be in Erie County. 


Following a luncheon meeting a col- 
orful pageant of the transportation history 
of Livingston County was presented. The 
officers of the Genesee Valley Railroad 
made a lively and amusing report of its 
history and current operations as a part 
of the Erie system. 


HE Erie County Historical Federation 

has completed its first yearly round of 
meetings with a fine show of steady growth 
and an increasing sense of solidarity among 
the historical societies that participate. 
Since its organization in January the dele- 
gates have met in East Aurora, Cheekto- 
waga and Springville for general discus- 
sions and to hear committee reports. 


The projected historical display at the 
Erie County Fair was realized. A con- 
siderable number of interesting photo- 
graphs were submitted both by societies 
and by individuals, supplemented by ar- 
ticles from the pioneer days. ‘The Orchard 
Park Historical Society won first prize 
among the societies for its model of the 
early Quaker meeting house in that vil- 
lage. It was disappointing to note that 
only one entry was made in the junior 
classification and it is hoped that more 
school classes will be tempted this year 
to engage in projects that may be entered 
in the Fair competition next summer. 

The committee on cooperation with the 
schools, composed of Marlo Schermer- 
horn, Frederica Wasmer and W. H. 
Glover, reported at the summer meeting 
in favor of a comprehensive program of 
direct assistance to the teachers by local 
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societies and of publication of texts and 
reference works for school use. The local 
societies have indicated by their acts since 
that time that they are actively developing 
the program of direct assistance. The 
presence of teachers at the fall Federation 
meeting was a welcome indication of a 
most desirable cooperation. 

Following the suggestion of several ac- 
tive teachers the Federation plans to spon- 
sor a teaching resource list which will 
contain references to literature, museums 
and museum materials and people possess- 
ing special knowledge that may be helpful 
to teachers. 


i ees Society has participated directly 
in the planning of school activities by 
the Historical Federation and in August 
acted as host to a luncheon meeting at the 
Teachers College for educators of the 
county for the purpose of ascertaining what 
the historical societies might do to assist 
the schools in teaching local history. The 
suggestion that the societies were able and 
willing was received by the school men 
with satisfaction and a basis for coopera- 
tion in various directions established. 


It was proposed that a council be set up 
to develop the program in detail and it is 
expected that agreement on the council’s 
organization and personnel will be reached 
during this fall. 


WIcE during the summer the Museum 

staff has mounted exhibitions of con- 
siderable size outside of our building. The 
first was in Sattler’s store in observance 
of that organization’s “Frontier Days”. An 
impromptu museum in the store as well as 
many complete window displays emblaz- 
oned our name in a neighborhood where 
we wish to be favorably known. The 
second extension effort was the September 
exhibit of old Buffalo material in the down- 
town exhibit hall of the Erie County Bank, 
which was celebrating its centenary. This 
was done in collaboration with Roy Nagle, 
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who brought out several hundred pho- 
tographs from his rich collections for the 
exhibit. Over 12,000 saw the bank ex- 
hibit. The staff has undertaken these ex- 
hibits cheerfully in spite of great preoccu- 
pation with work planned and in progress 
in our own building because they believed 
both in cooperation with other Buffalo or- 
ganizations and in the value to our own 
museum of appropriate advertising. For 
the benefit of the latter we give thanks 
to Sattler’s and the Erie County Bank. To 
Mr. Nagle, who declined any special men- 
tion in the Bank exhibit, we owe a special 
debt of gratitude for his help to the So- 


ciety. 


HE magazine American Heritage, that 

has been published by the American 
Association for State and Local History 
for a number of years, is enlarging its field 
in a determined attempt to create a popu- 
lar organ of American history. The Amer- 
ican Association still is a sponsor and is 
now joined by the Society of American 
Historians, both groups to cooperate with 
a commercial publishing house to bring 
out a really high quality publication. 
American Heritage will appear six times 
a year in book format. If any of our 
readers have missed the announcements 
and are interested in the project American 
Heritage may be addressed at 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17. 


USEUM ACCESSIONS. Two considera- 

ble collections acquired last year are 
now nearly in final storage condition so 
that it will soon be possible to exhibit them 
in whole or in part. The Harold S. An- 
drews Collection of Electrical Fittings and 
Equipment was the fruit of many years of 
searching for old bits remaining from early 
electrical systems. For many years a city 
inspector, he made good use of his op- 
portunities and his subsequent care to 
show his gleanings to meetings of electrical 
workers brought many further additions. 
The prize object of the collection is an 
Edison electric fan with a large exposed 


motor and four small unprotected blades. 
There are many more interesting bits, 
mostly of technical interest, but also many 
that will remind us not only of the im- 
portance of electricity to us but also of the 
rapidity with which its universal installa- 
tion was accomplished. The many duplica- 
tions have permitted us to share this ex- 
cellent collection with the Buffalo Mu- 
seum of Science and the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. * Through the good 
offices of Mr. Alfred Morrison of Lawtons 
we have received his late wife’s very ex- 
tensive collection of buttons. Kate Wil- 
liams Morrison was one of this area’s most 
determined collectors in this comparatively 
new field and left many thousands of 
choice buttons, most of them classified and 
mounted. The skeptical will be impressed 
by the immense variety of design and the 
skill that has been expended in button 
production. The exhibition staff has am- 
bitious plans for an impressive show in 
the near future for this collection. * Mr. 
Nelson Hopkins of Williamsville has 
presented a spindle head in new condi- 
tion for a wool spinning wheel. From Mr. 
R. Jaques has come several interesting 
miscellaneous pieces, from E. Schuster a 
1912 license plate, from Mrs. William Kib- 
ler an 1845 baby carriage, and from Mrs. 
George J. Zimmerman and Mr. Robert 
Wilson some excellent photographs. The 
Grosvenor Library presented a number of 
photographic prints from the Newman 
Collection, including the unique picture of 
the baseball field published herein. It was 
a timely gift for us. 


Le ACCESSIONS. One of our most 
generous benefactors is Mr. George W. 
Werner of Wanakah whose recent gifts to 
the library include P. & F. Corbin’s Hard- 
ware Catalog for 1895—a monumental 
work of 919 pages, copiously illustrated, 
invaluable for reference purposes; a file 
of The Vehicle Monthly and The Vehicle 
Year Book; J. D. B. Stillman’s The Horse 
in Motion; Vol. 2 of The Book of Field 
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Sports; and a collection of catalogs of lo- 
cal auction sales of the Estates of Mrs. 
Oliver Allen, William E. Carroll, William 
A. Rogers, S. S. Spaulding, Abbey F. 
Chapin, Gen. Peter Porter, Ansley Wilcox, 
Truman G. Avery, all of Buffalo, and Mr. 
E. Cramer of Clarence. These catalogs 
form the nucleus of what we hope will 
grow into a sizable collection. * Through 
Mr. Werner, Mrs. Elizabeth Zimmermann 
has presented to the Society an album of 
photographs of horse-drawn vehicles and 
automotive trucks manufactured and sold 
in Buffalo by her late husband, Mr. An- 
thony Zimmermann at his shop, No. 136 
Northampton Street, from 1902-1938. In 
a letter accompanying the album, Mr. 
Werner comments on the photographs and 
the period in which the vehicles were used 
in these words: “The photographs show 


an interesting array of vehicles covering 
that time and the gradual displacement of 
horse-drawn vehicles used for trucking and 
delivery service. They were the last to 
go, as horse-drawn vehicles for pleasure 
and other purposes were the first to be 
supplanted by the automobile.” We are 


grateful to Mrs. Zimmermann for her gift 


and take this oportunity of thanking her 
publicly. * In sorting the effects of his 
father, the late Harry J. Dimond, a drug. 
gist for more than 63 years on Buffalo’s 
west side, Mr. Joseph H. Dimond found 
and gave to the Society the Western New 
York Gazetteer and Business Directory for 
1880-81; The New Pictorial Family Maga- 
zine for 1847 and The Lady's Home Maga- 
zine from January through June, 1858— 
this has very good plates—some in color 
—-similar to those in Godey’s Lady’s Book. 


CEPHSO 


Books You May Want to See 


Lincoln’s Imagery, A Study in Word 
Power. By THEODORE C. BLEGEN. Sumac 
Press, Emerson G. Wulling, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, 1954. 

In Lincoln’s Imagery Mr. Blegen, Dean 
of the Graduate School of the University 
of Minnesota, in a beautifully printed book 
gives us a brief presentation of Lincolniana 
through stories, similes and metaphors, 
making them stand out as vibrating indi- 
vidual expressions. 

Abraham Lincoln was a student of the 
meaning of words and of the parts of 
speech. Vivid, accurate speech was useful 
to him and conveyed his exact meaning, 
especially when related to human experi- 
ences. His mind revelled in pictures. His 
figures of speech were explanatory, illus- 
trative and persuasive. He spoke of the 
“fruitful ambitions of ‘statesmen’” or, in 
farm terminology, sowing seed for a harv- 
est, the furrow was rough because the 
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moldboard was not smooth; “the britchin 
broke”. Lincoln was famous for such 
homey philosophy. His speech was so plain 
that farmers could discuss it while fixing 
a fence! 


“ 


In nature — the industry of bees, songs — 


of birds, barking of dogs at night — what- 
ever the illustration it was always colorful 
and unforgettable. He coined such ex- 
pressions as “not best to swap horses while 
crossing the river’; “cats’ paws,” “bullets 
and wars,” “sugar coated” and “lame 
duck”. In politics his phrase, “a house di- 
vided against itself” has become a classic. 
“National housekeeping”, he said “should 
be like replenishing the larder.” Speaking 
of his efforts to get efficient major generals 
for the Army, he said they were “not as 
plenty as blackberries!” To enliven his 
speech he added “fat in the fire,” “the 
way the wind blows,” “tight rein,” “men 
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of straw,” “what’s in the wind?” and “T 
take that bull by the horns”! 

As a country lawyer Lincoln understood 
the force of persuasion through his figura- 
tive language. Difficult to withstand in re- 
buttal, he used similes and metaphors to 
win arguments, to win juries to his side, 
and thus to win cases. 

It was after an address in Connecticut 
(which followed the famous Cooper Union 
speech), that he was asked about his illus- 
trations and ability for putting things to- 
gether. He replied: “I am never easy 
now, when I am handling a thought, till 
I have bounded it North, and bounded it 
South, and bounded it East, and bounded 
it West.” Thus with explanatory, flexible 
imagery, command of speech and _ para- 
phrase, Lincoln made language vivid, pre- 
cise and constructive, its “wide range of 
unmistakable flavor — romance and pathos 
and fun and logic,” to quote Dean Blegen, 
“all welded together.” 


To me the outstanding example of Mr. 
Lincoln’s imagery is his effort in thought 
and living humbly to imitate the Master. 
In his Gettysburg Address we recognize 
Lincoln’s mastery of logic as well as his 
spiritual imagery. The real life, character 
and immortal greatness of Abraham Lin- 
coln was definitely expressed in the imagery 
of his speech, and notably of his Gettys- 
burg Address — “a structure whose builder 
and maker is God.” 

FENTON M. Parke 
Buffalo 


The French Invasion of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, 1753. By DONALD H. KENT. Har- 
risburg: Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, 1954. Pp. 91; map 
and illustrations. 

Quite out of proportion to its size is 
the historical importance of this little book. 
How many historical treatises, without 
sacrificing clarity, would be improved by 
condensation! You will say that this book- 
let treats of the events of one year only 
and so need not be long; but that was an 


important year, including (or almost in- 
cluding) the arrival of Duquesne in 
Quebec as governor of New France, his 
organization of an expedition to explore 
Lake Erie as far as Presqu’ Isle with orders 
to build a fort there, the alarm of the 
English, who sent George Washington to 
Venango. So much for 1753. A sequel to 
this booklet should continue the story (for 
there is no real break) at least up to the 
defeat of Braddock in 1755. 


What makes this book so important to 
the historian as well as to the general 
reader is the wealth of newly discovered, 
or at least newly available, documentary 
material, mostly from French sources. The 
bibliography includes these primary sources 
and a wealth of secondary material, in 
which it is pleasant to note Frank H. Sev- 
erance’s An Old Frontier of France, 
published by the Buffalo Historical Society 
in 1917 and never since surpassed both for 
its authoritativeness and readability. Sev- 
eral illustrations have, with due credit, 
been borrowed from this work by Mr. 
Kent. 

The conflict over the Ohio marked the 
entrance of western Pennsylvania into 
world history, but its connection with the 
Niagara country is also close. This booklet 
could well be used in connection with “A 
Traveler’s Guidebook to Historic Western 
Pennsylvania,” by Mulkearn and Pugh, 
just published by the University of Pitts- 
burgh Press. Historic Western New York, 
too, deserves a more authoritative and 
readable guide for both tourists and stu- 
dents than has yet been published. Our 
early history can surely rival that of our 
neighbouring state, rich as that is. 

Juian Park 
University of Buffalo 


History of the Town of Wheatland. By 
CARL F. SCHMIDT, Rochester, New York. 
1953. pp. xv, 296. 

In the Library of Scottsville in the 

Town of Wheatland there is a paneled 

oak wall that carries the names of more 
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than five hundred and fifty local men and 
women who served their country in her 
wars from the Revolution through the 
second World War. This paneled wall, 
together with the chimes which ring out 
from the library, is a memorial given to 
his fellow citizens of Scottsville by R. T. 
Miller, Jr. The architect of the memorial 
is Carl F. Schmidt who is also the author 
of the book here being reviewed. 


This is not the first book Mr. Schmidt 
has written. To his credit stand Cobble- 
stone Architecture, published in 1944 and 
Greek Revival Architecture in the Roches- 
ter Area, published two years later. The 
cause of local history owes a great deal 
to men like Mr. Schmidt whose patience 
and industry make easily available to the 
curious a quantity of material that other- 
wise would be hard to come by. Occa- 
sionally these indefatigable workers draw 
from their mass of detailed data some 
generalisations that throw a clear light on 
broad trends not only in the history of 
towns and villages but also in the history 
of the nation itself. Mr. Schmidt lays 
us in his debt for such a generalisation: 


The trend, (says he in his account of the 
village of Scottsville) throughout the years 
following the Civil War, was to increase the 
size of the industrial centers. Rochester became 
the industrial center in this area. Its stores and 
factories increased in size and number. People 
in the surrounding towns obtained employment 
at higher wages in the city. The railroads daily 
carried them to the office and factory and, when 
the automobile was brought within the price 
range of the working people, the rush to obtain 
employment in the city increased considerably. 
Many of the villages and towns actually de- 
creased in size. Not only did the village people 
seek employment in Rochester but they went 
to the large stores in the city to do their shop- 
ping. The village tailor, shoemaker, harness- 
maker, blacksmith, and cooper gradually disap- 
peared. During the first decades of the twenti- 
eth century this rush to concentrate our indus- 
tries and business in cities increased. . . The 
story of Scottsville during this period clearly 
indicates this trend as many of the local in- 
dustries ceased and the stores decreased in 
number and size. 


Such a passage as this shows what local 
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history can be at its best, that is to say, — 


when it links the particular with the 


general in developing a significant theme, 
Historical writing of this kind indicates 
understanding on the author’s part and 
produces understanding on the part of 
the reader. Almost all of this History of 
the Town of Wheatland, however, is 
written in the following vein: 

Soon after John Finch’s arrival, a Mr. Sharp 
built and occupied a small black-smith shop on 
the south side of Main Street opposite Church 


Street. A few years later his shop was destroyed 
by fire and he left the community. 


Before either a church or school house was 
built, the pioneer settlers organized the first 
library west of the Genesee River in January, 
1805. It was called “The Farmer's Library’. . . . 


This library . . . exerted a great influence 
on the people. We are not surprised to read 


. ‘We know of infidel clubs in Rochester — 


and "Wheatland i in the early nineteenth century 


—that in Wheatland having a circulating li- © 


brary of the works of Hume, Voltaire, Volney, 
Paine and others.’ 


John Smith, a surveyor, came from Scotland 
to America before the turn of the century. . .. 


A Mr. Brown was the first shoemaker. . . . 


In the town election in the spring of 1812, 
John Smith, the blacksmith was elected super- 
visor of the Town of Caledonia. 


Hostilities broke out in June 1812 between 
Britain and the United States. . . . 


Sometime during 1812 a group of men or- 
ganised a society called ‘The Political Enquir- 
ing Society’... . 

The large commercial advantages expected 
from the Genesee Valley Canal never material- 
ized . . . work was resumed on the canal in 
1847 and it was completed as far as Olean 
in 1856.... 

The ‘Genesee Farmer’ of 1846 contained the 
following article: ‘Martin Smith of Wheatland, 
the individual with only twenty acres of land, 
has sustained and brought up a family of thir- 
teen children, had money on hand to assist his 
poor neighbors. . . . 

From the United States census 1850 we note 
that . . . Monroe and Livingston were the 
greatest wheat-producing counties in the United 
States. 

The Eagle Hotel was purchased by William 
Tone and Francis Murray in 1855... . 

This period of grim years (i.e. 1860-69) was 
to leave its shadow on many homes in Wheat- 


Here 


land. . . . The war created a demand for 
flour and farm products, but the western farm 
states, with the help of the trunk railroads, 
gained complete control of the eastern markets. 


Mr. O. P. Simmons sold his interest in the 
marble business. . . . 

A group of men organised a club in the 
village to discuss religious problems. . . . 


Early in 1912 the Victor Milling Company 
leased the flour mill from the Wheatland 
Milling and Power Company, but before the 
year ended, they decided to remove the 
business. . . . The mill was next taken over 
by R. E. Smith. .. . It was next rented by E. 
R. Tompkinson the mill was finally 
closed. . . . It was the last of the mills on 
Oatka Creek... . 

In 1923 Dr. Herbert W. Boyland . . . opened 
an office for the practice of dentistry. . . . In 
1936 he purchased the old stone house on the 
south side of North Road, the farm settled 
by John McVean in 1812. 


A candy and ice cream parlor was opened 
by George Alepoudaikas at No. 24 Main Street 
tat Ep: es 


These passages are not quite typical of 
this book because they have been picked 
for the purpose of drawing the reader’s 
attention to certain big and significant 
topics in social, political, economic and in- 
tellectual history. These topics might 
have emerged more clearly on these pages 
if they had not been indiscriminately 
commingled with a mass of detail which 
like Dr. Boylan’s purchase of “the old 
stone house” could at best be of only anti- 
quarian interest. Those who tackle the 
job of writing local history would be well- 
counselled to imitate Mr. Schmidt’s way 
of doing it as illustrated through the first 
quotation in this review. 


Joun T. Horton 
University of Buffalo 


The Old Dutch Burying Ground of Sleepy 
Hollow (THE RAND PRESS, Boston, 
1953). 


This records the latest of a number of 
steps taken to preserve a historic spot. The 
rapidity of the decay of cemeteries is im- 
pressive; the earliest legible date to be 
found on a headstone is 1755 and most 


of the early brownstone and marbles have 
needed extensive restoration and preserva- 
tive treatment. Although cemeteries now 
have more durable gravestones the book 
is a reminder that careful tending and good 
records are essential if family and neigh- 
borhood population facts are to be pre- 
served. Several other interesting items are 
found in what is essentially a record. Dutch 
language inscriptions are still to be found 
and one “Van Winkel” is recorded. One 
headstone records the name of the deceased 
and the name of the man who murdered 
him. 

One of those engaged in the restora- 
tion, Mr. William Graves Perry of Boston, 
Massachusetts, presented the volume to 
our library. 


A History of Telephony in Rochester, By 
JOHN B. BOYLAN. Rochester, Genesee 


Chapter, Telephone Pioneer of America, 
1953. 


This small and interesting bulletin 
sketches the complex history of the tele- 
phone in Rochester, properly emphasiz- 
ing the organizational problems. These 
were enlivened by the presence of two 
competing companies in the city. The 
job is well done and it is to be hoped that 
the Telephone Pioneers will be encour- 
aged to continue. Mr. Boylan has written 
a good introduction to this history, which 
means that he has raised more questions 
than he has answered. 


From the Princeton University Press 
and sponsored by the Friends of the 
Princeton Library comes a_ beautiful 
little book, John Witherspoon Comes 
to America, by L. H. Butterfield. It 
is a collection of letters, admirably an- 
notated, explaining the issues involved in 
the selection of Witherspoon to be presi- 
dent of the New Jersey College. The di- 
visions within the Presbyterian Church, in 
Scotland as well as in North America, are 
cogently discussed and such brilliant per- 
sonalities as Benjamin Rush and Wither- 
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spoon, one of the greatest of Princeton 
presidents, are realized most happily. So 
graceful an achievement should interest 
many people besides Princetonians, and it 
has in our eyes the merit of showing how 
great movements and broad historical 
scenes are illuminated by solid work done 
within a specific local framework and a 
comparatively short period. 


AN CLEVE’S work. In an article pub- 

lished in the Steamboat Bill of Facts 
for December, 1953 Mr. Erik Heyl estab- 
lishes the priority of the various copies of 
the manuscript book on Lake Ontario 
steamboating prepared by Captain James 
Van Cleve (1808-1888). This work in- 
cludes some excellent paintings of steam- 
ships by the author and has been the sub- 
ject of much study and comment by steam- 
ship historians. Mr. Heyl concludes that 
four copies are now extant. Of these two 
are in the library of The Buffalo Historical 
Society, one of which is the original manu- 
script, much of it written with a brush 
and showing subsequent corrections. This 
was presented to the library in 1877 at the 
request of President E. P. Dorr. The 
second copy was purchased in 1932. The 
other two copies are in Chicago and 
Oswego. 


Mr. Heyl’s article includes a solid bio- 
graphical sketch that records his discovery 
that Van Cleve’s death occurred April 21, 
1888 at Sandwich, Ontario. 


Comment and Suggestion 


On July 25, Sunday, I spent several 
hours in Forest Lawn Cemetery, in your 
wonderful city, gazing in admiration and 
awe at the monument to Red Jacket, the 
great Seneca Chief. The emotion I expe- 
rienced at reading the inscription on his 
monument cannot be expressed. For years 
I have planned to make that trip, and it 
was highly remunerative. What a feeling 
of rapture it gives me to know what the 
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Buffalo Historical Society has done to 
commemorate this great Indian! I was 
born and brought up in North Carolina, 
and I am familiar with the lives of many 
great Indians from my part of the country, 
Wanchese, Junaluska, Sequoia, Manteo, 
and others, but I have always had a special 
attachment for Red Jacket. 


I was especially drawn to your City, too; 
quite a different feeling from that which 
I had when I visited New England several 
years ago. I felt that I belonged in Buf- 
falo, and I trust I can make that trip 
again. 

ELIZABETH WINSLOW 
Washington, D. C. 


The Issue’s Authors 


The author of “Place Names of West- 
ern New York” is an engineer by profes- 
sion but a humanist by choice. Thomas H. 
McKaig runs his own firm of consulting 
engineers with offices in Buffalo and Ithaca 
but has devoted a large and increasing 


amount of time to public service in the — 
field of letters. He has worked hard and © 


effectively for the County Library as a 
member of its Board and his present con- 


tribution is only one of many papers pro- 


duced as a member of the Literary Clinic 
or in other connections. 


“The Underground Railroad in Erie 
County” is the third excerpt published in 
Niagara Frontier from Miss Hildegard 
Graf’s “Abolition and Anti-Slavery in Buf- 
falo and Erie County,” a master’s thesis 
of the University of Buffalo. 


Charles S. Illingworth is becoming fa- 
miliar to our readers through previous 
articles on his well-remembered Buffalo 
adventures, chiefly in good living. Later 
episodes which we hope to offer our read- 
ers will touch other aspects of life here. 
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Two Chapters of Grand Island 


From Cinderella Island 
by Rob Roy Macleod 


SAWMILL TO SETTLEMENT 


NTIL 1822, this area was all Niagara 

County. On April 2 of that year the 
Legislature created Erie County out of 
that portion of Niagara which lies south 
of Tonawanda Creek. The act of 1824 
which provided for the survey of Grand 
Island also stated, “That the said Grand 
Island is hereby annexed to the County of 
Erie, and shall hereafter constitute a part 
of the Town of Buffalo, in said county.” 
Thus the Island was officially made part 
of the United States. 


Substantial interests now turned their 
eyes toward the Island’s famous white oak 
timber. The East Boston Company, a 
Massachusetts corporation, purchased 
16,000 acres on the Island in 1833 for a 
little over $5.00 an acre. This company 
had been organized to purchase and im- 


prove Noddles Island in Boston harbor. ° 


There a shipyard was built and the com- 
pany immediately turned its attention to 
the other island, far inland, as a source of 
timber supply. 


Stephen White, owner of Tonawanda 
Island, was one of the incorporators of the 
East Boston Company and Daniel Webster 
was associated with it. Webster was many 
times a guest in the White mansion on 
Tonawanda Island, and a street in North 
Tonawanda is named in his honor. 


In 1834 the sawmill town of White- 
haven, named for Mr. White, was es- 
tablished on the East River shore of Grand 
Island with what was said to be the largest 
sawmill of that time; 150 feet square and 
operating 15 gangs of saws. The Island’s 
oak forest was quickly stripped, and by 
1836 frames for ships up to 700 tons in 
size were being prefabricated here and 
shipped down the Erie Canal to Albany, 


where they were loaded on sloops and 
taken down the Hudson and up the coast 
to Boston harbor. At one time the com- 
pany operated 50 canal boats and a num- 
ber of sloops. 


So the Island’s timber went into the 
Yankee Clippers as it had once gone into 
British molasses barrels. 


Whitehaven continued as an active town 
until about 1840, when the sawmill opera- 
tions were suspended. Little remains of 
the original town and the hundreds of feet 
of docks, but the quaint old Whitehaven 
cemetery still may be seen on the East 
River road. The cut-over land was offered 
for sale to farmers in 1849 and one year 
later the sawmill was dismantled. 


The Town of Tonawanda, which in- 
cluded Grand Island, was set off from the 
Town of Buffalo on April 16, 1836. Then 
on October 19, 1952, the Board of Super- 
visors created the separate Town of Grand 
Island, including the adjoining islands of 
Buckhorn and Beaver. This was confirmed 
the following year by an act (659NY1853) 
passed by the Legislature. 


The law creating the town provided 
that the first meeting should be held in 
the home of John Nice, and named him, 
Lyman Thompson and Asa Ransom to 
preside. The meeting was held on March 
1, 1853, and although the population of 
the Island was somewhat less than 900, 
there were 30 official jobs filled by the 
voters; one official to each 30 inhabitants! 

At the top of the list as the first super- 
visor of the town was the ubiquitous John 
Nice. This Bavarian immigrant, who was 
then only 40 years old, certainly deserves 
special mention in any story of Grand 
Island. He settled on the Island in 1836, 
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served as head of its government for four 
years and was then elected to the State 
Assembly. He was a substantial farmer, 
holding a tract of more than 600 acres on 
the East River, opposite Tonawanda. 

Other pioneer names are listed in this 
first election. Marshall Fales, who came to 
the Island in 1834, was one of the con- 
stables. There are others whose names 
have been given to town roads . . . Staley, 
Ransom, Bedell. 


The Island now entered upon a period 
of permanent settlement, with the land in 
the hands of people who lived here and 
farmed it. The original four purchasers 
were speculators, and the crash of 1837 
had brought a large part of the lands 
back to the State. As the State disposed 
of these lands, settlers came in increasing 
numbers to clear the land and till the soil. 
Grand Island rapidly became the hay and 
fruit producer for this area. 


First of town facilities to take root was 
the school system, starting with a building 


in the Whitehaven settlement in 1840, 
passing through the stage of eleven small — 
one-room schools as the population grew, 
and finally coming down to the excellent 
central school of today, erected in 1937, 
The first church, Congregational in de- 
nomination, was started at Sheenwater in 
1860, but the oldest present day Protestant 
church is Trinity Evangelical on the 
Whitehaven Road, started in 1866, and 
the survivor of two fires. St. Stephen’s is 
the older of the Roman Catholic churches, 
and was built in 1862. 


The post office came late in the 19th 
Century, and rural free delivery not until 
1902. In the same year telephone service 
to the mainland was established but elec- 
tric service was not generally available 
until 1922. 


Today Grand Island has four water dis- 
tricts and a sewer district. It has a well 
organized and well equipped volunteer 
fire department; its 75 miles of good high- 
ways are kept clear of snow in winter. 


THE GOLDEN ERA 


W ITH the establishment of the town 
and the cultivation of the land by 
resident owners, Grand Island began to 
bloom in the middle of the 19th Century. 
Its fruit orchards were famous and there 
were many herds of fine cattle. Its hay 
crop was particularly excellent and during 
July it was not unusual to see 40 to 50 
loads of hay waiting for the ferry to the 
mainland. 

While the farms and orchards prospered, 
prominent Buffalonians discovered that 
there was an ideal recreation and watering 
place, with nearly 25 miles of shore line, 
right at the front door of the city. This 
discovery brought the Island’s golden era. 

First came the exclusive clubs and the 
elaborate summer homes. The Beaver 
Island Club was organized in 1852 as the 
offshoot of a fishing club called the Jolly 
Reefers, and Grover Cleveland’s name ap- 
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pears as one of the incorporators. Much 
more lavish was the Falconwood Club, 
organized in 1858 and taking its name 
from the eagles and hawks which nested 
in the tremendous trees surrounding it. 
Both these West River sites are now part 
of Beaver Island Park. 


The Falconwood Club was imposing, 
even by present day standards. Located 
in a 45 acre tract overlooking the West 
River, the large main building housed a 
bar of considerable elegance, a bowling 
alley, an assembly hall and a number of 
guest rooms. A 12-foot veranda ran the 
full length of this building, providing a 
view of the well-kept lawn sloping down 
to a wharf which projected 110 feet into 
the river. Tremendous trees, with trunks 
four to five feet thick, dotted the property. 

Between Falconwood and Beaver Island 
was Riverlawn, the country estate of the 
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Hon. E. G. Spaulding, with marvelously 
landscaped grounds and comprising in all 
350 acres. On the farm portion of this 
estate some of the finest cattle in the 
country were raised. Farther down the 
West River was Mrs. Townsend’s summer 
boarding house and just to the north, at 
the end of what is now Ferry Road, was 
the Oakfield Club, set in a 68 acre tract. 


W. Cleveland Allen’s Riverlea still stands 
at the head of the Island on the East River 
and Otto F. Haehn built Elmwood near 
the present site of the Beaver Island Park 
bathing casino. Elmwood was considered 
by many to be the most elaborate house 
on the Island. Not all of these were built 
or were in full flower at the same time, but 
they were all part of the Golden Era. 
Then, too, there were others, but these 
were the stars of Cinderella’s great day. 


Leader of this development was Lewis 
F. Allen. His Allenton Farm included 500 
acres at the head of the Island, with 10,000 
feet of water front. Barns provided for 
150 head of cattle and one year’s crop of 
hay alone reached 350 tons. Allen’s herd 
of Shorthorn cattle was famous through- 
out the nation. 


From this vast tract of the most de- 
sirable land on the Island, he sold lots for 
the building of summer estates. But such 
lots! None was smaller than 10 acres and 
they ranged from that up to 100. 


There were also keen enterprisers who 
saw that the beauties of the Island would 
appeal to many who could afford a sum- 
mer villa. One of these was Ossian Bedell, 
and on the first of May, 1877, he opened 
Grand Island’s most famous hotel. He was 
a Vermonter by birth, a shrewd business- 
man, the Island’s first postmaster and in 
later life the Buffalo press referred to him 
as the “Duke of Grand Island.” His orig- 
inal hotel was built in 1876, destroyed by 
fire on New Year’s Day ten years later and 
rebuilt the next year. The newer struc- 
ture was destroyed by fire on June 30, 1935. 


For a description of the original Bedell 
House, we can do no better than to quote 
an advertisement written by its owner, 
“The hotel stands within a few feet of, and 
facing the Niagara River; is three stories 
high, and has a frontage of 120 feet; it 
has covered verandas 12 feet wide, extend- 
ing to the third story. The lawn is hand- 
somely laid out with walks, flower beds, 
shrubbery, croquet grounds, etc. The lead- 
ing attractions will be quiet, neatness and 
attention to the wants of guests; light and 
airy rooms facing the river; cool verandas, 
free from the afternoon’s sun; hot and 
cold baths, and a first-class table. 


“The fruit, vegetables, milk, butter, eggs, 
etc., used in the hotel are supplied from 
the farm of 240 acres connected with it 
and owned by the proprietor. For the 
accommodation of guests, a livery stable 
has been added, and carriage or saddle 
horses will be furnished at a moment’s 
notice. Parties bringing their own horses 
can have them boarded on the most liber- 
al terms. A fully equipped laundry has 
been added this season, and all laundry 
work will be done at reasonable prices and 
with promptness.” 


The standard of rural life on the Island 
was high in those days. Each of the clubs 
had its own fast steam launch . . . the 
Falcon for Falconwood, the Lorelei for 
Oakfield, the Huntress for the Island Club. 
Typical of these was the Falcon, with its 
glass enclosed cabin on the main deck and 
an awning-shaded promenade deck above. 
Families spent their summers at the club, 
with the man of the house making the 
daily run to Buffalo and back on a launch 
which could drop him in the center of the 
city, at the foot of Main Street. 


Tired business men of that day found 
the island provided them with a vacation 
each evening and the week end. All man- 
ner of attractions for relaxation were offer- 
ed... riding, hunting, boating and fishing. 
There was also a bicycle path circling most 
of the Island. 
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“The hook and line fishing of the Ni- 
agara was nowhere excelled,” says Lewis 
Allen. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the Niagara River still holds 
the record for the world’s largest wall-eyed 
pike, a monster weighing 22 pounds, 4 
ounces, and measuring 36% inches in 
length. 


The success of the Bedell House brought 
forth similar ventures, such as the Sheen- 
water Hotel, operated by O. H. Howard 
on the West River at the end of the Love 
Road. North of the Bush Road on the 
West River was the McComb House, a 
three story structure set in a 90 acre farm 
with a fine grove of trees. 


John Graf built his Niagara View Hotel 
on the East River, south of the White- 
haven Road. The hotel itself was a modest 
building, but it had an amusement park 
adjoining, and as the 19th Century drew 
to a close this became the vogue. 


Amusement parks sprouted all around 
the Island’s shore line. Sour Spring Grove, 
Edgewater Park and Electric Beach were 


East River resorts; Elmwood Beach was at , 


the head of the Island and Sheenwater 
and Eagle Park were down the west side. 


Most historic of these was the park pro- 
jected south of Sour Spring Grove, near 
where the electric transmission line from 
the Falls power plants now crosses the East 
River. Here was a spring of medicinal 
water of such virtue that it had been 
visited by LaSalle, Red Jacket, LaFayette 
and Daniel Webster together with many 
less prominent people. Red Jacket and 
Webster found it beneficial for hangovers, 
LaSalle for colic and it is not recorded 
what LaFayette’s trouble was. 


Simeon DeWitt, the Surveyor-General, 
reported to the Speaker of the New York 
State Assembly in 1825, ‘The surveyor in- 
forms me, that on one of the lots on Grand 
Island,.there is a mineral spring, which 
discharges an abundance of water of an 
uncommon quality ... A specimen of the 


water has been brought to me, and sub- 
mitted to the examination of professional 
gentlemen; one of whom, who has visited 
most of the mineral springs in Europe, tells 
me that he has not met with any like this. 
Its sensible qualities are pronounced to be 
caused chiefly by the muriatic and sul- 
phuric acids which it contains. It is palat- 
able. It has been freely used as a drink, 
and may possibly be found to possess valu- 
able properties for the preservation or res- 
toration of health.” 


Possibly with the right kind of press 
agentry Grand Island might have become 
a Saratoga on the strength of the spring 
which the Indians called “Monahinga,” 
signifying “Living Water.” But true to the 
Cinderella tradition, not much was done 
to exploit the spring and it has now 
disappeared. 


No story of the Golden Era would be 
complete without some mention of the 
various steamers which at different times 
circled the Island, making stops at the 
amusement parks, clubs and hotels. Their 
names are legion, but here are some that 
will bring memories to many present day 
citizens . . . Allenton, Sunbeam, Silver 
Spray, Ossian Bedell, Glance, Titania, 
River Queen, Harrison, Lorelei, Silver 
King, Periwinkle, Ivanhoe, Huntress, 
Island Belle, Eldorado, Ideal Hour. 


At least three of these deserve special 
mention. “Glance,” under Captain Rich- 
ard Pettit, established a round the Island 
record of 3 hours 3912 minutes in 1887. 
“Huntress,” during prohibition, was moor- 
ed for a time near Beaver Island with 
the International Boundary Line passing 
through it amidships, thus making it pos- 
sible to reinforce one’s cooling summer 
drink. The “Island Belle” was the last 
of the line to sail the river. 


Many a Sunday School picnic of the 
late 1880’s cruised on these ships to one 
of the Island’s recreation spots. And many 
a picnic of more earthy tastes, as witness 
the Erie County Democratic picnic of 
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1896, which required four tons of lunch 
and 350 quarter barrels of beer! 


Another interesting development of 1898 
was the pocket boom installed between 
Navy Island and Grand Island by the In- 
ternational Paper Company. This boom 
held about 10,000 cords of pulpwood 
which was brought by steamers and 
barges from upper Michigan and also 
from Quebec. From Grand Island the 
wood was towed in a floating frame to the 
mainland at what is now the foot of Hyde 
Park Boulevard in Niagara Falls, then 
floated down the river inside another boom 
to a conveyor which took it to the paper 
mill yard. About 65,000 cords of wood fol- 
lowed this route each year until 1914, 
when the operation was discontinued. 


This was the heyday of Cinderella 
Island. She was a combination of Bar 
Harbor and Coney Island, but for the first 
time she was popular and people sought 
her out. And then her golden coach 
turned out to be only a pumpkin after all! 


The first blow came as a result of her 
popularity. Shortly after 1900, the owners 
of the big houses began to board up their 
windows and move out along the shores of 
Lake Erie, abandoning the Island to the 
amusement resorts. This was followed in 
1912 by an amusement park disaster which 
cost 34 lives. 


On June 23, 1912, the Foresters’ lodge 
from Black Rock held its annual outing 
at Eagle Park. As the afternoon wore on 
they started the trek back to Buffalo, but 
a large number stayed until the last boat. 
About eight o’clock, with the evening mist 
starting to rise from the river, the tug 
Henry Koerber, whose hull is in the ship 
graveyard near the Bedell House today, 
and the barge Lottie edged in toward the 
dock to get their last passengers. 


Newspaper accounts place the crowd on 
the dock at 250 and state that park at- 
tendants were making frantic efforts to get 
some of them back off the overloaded 
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structure. With the tug still well off shore, 
some 50 feet of planking on the south end 
of the dock gave way, throwing more than 
100 people into water 10 feet deep. 


Panic resulted, but there were many in- 
dividual acts of heroism. Rescuers took to 
the water in small boats as well as swim- 
ming and floating on planks. Many were 
saved, but the current carried others down- 
stream and that night there were 16 known 
dead and 19 missing, only one of whom 
was found alive later. 


The search for bodies continued for 
three days. Press accounts contend that on 
the evening of the 23rd, before the sheriff's 
deputies arrived, jewelry and money were 
stolen from the bodies of the dead. 
Whether or not this was so, the Island 
and its amusement parks received a tre- 
mendous amount of bad publicity, for the 
disaster was in the headlines for several 
days. 


There was also a claim that the dock 
was in poor condition, and that there had 
been no inspection of public docks on the 
Island for some time. At any rate, Grand 
Island excursions lost their popularity and 
the Island headed back toward obscurity. 
With the coming of prohibition strange 
and hard faces began to appear and Grand 
Island lost its appeal as a resort. The 
sound and stable families hung on and 
farmed their land; what certain visitors 
did during the night was none of their 
business and those people didn’t live here 
anyway. 

Cinderella’s decline in figures: 


Year Population 
LEGO) iescdtes.. 954 
1870 1,126 
IB80 53 scence 1,156 
LO00 Ftc 1,036 
PO 20 I etree 728 
TOROS ececesoesss es 626 
14 Ue ev 1,055 
11 1s] ee eens 3,090 


An English Family’s Historical Museum 


by Commander W. S. Davenport 


O WRITE a report on notable develop- 
| tbe of local historical museums as 
I have been invited to do would entail 
an intensive research from John-o-Groat’s 
to Land’s End to find later on that all the 
items “discovered” had been recorded in 
the local Press of the particular areas. 


To do justice to my American friend 
who asked the question, would be to say 
that every other Englishman’s home is a 
museum in some form or another. Putting 
aside my own collection of models, replicas 
of vessels (windjammers) in which I have 
served and sailed in all the Seven Seas, 
none of which has any Sussex connection, 
it would seem appropriate to make a door- 
to-door call and see what Englishmen’s 
homes have for display in the way of 
family relics. 


From the old world village of Rotting- 
dean, a favorite seaside resort just outside 
Brighton as a point of departure, will be 


found within a short distance many old- © 


world spots of interest too numerous to 
mention here. Among these there is the 
farm of the “Copper Family”, a name that 
first appears in the Parish Register in the 
year 1611 and has continued on in an un- 
broken line since 1745. Incidentally the 
Coppers, two brothers and their two sons 
—as a quartet—have sung English local 
folk songs at Albert Hall and at the BBC 
for the radio. At the home of one of these 
yokels, Mr. Robert (Bob) Copper, tall, 
broadshouldered, a typical Sussex speci- 
men and the very salt of the earth, would 
be found a rare collection of agricultural 
implements. 


In the entrance hall, for a hat stand, 
will be seen an old-fashioned harrow, a 
heavy wooden structure 3 feet square with 
the original steel prongs to serve as hat 
pegs. 


The Sussex turn wrist plough is repre- 
sented by a small model made by Bob’s 
father. (“Wrist” in Sussex is pronounced 
as in “Christ.”) The original was drawn 


who manned the heavy wooden handles in 
the rear. Also in the same glass case as 
the plough are several more models: a 
Sussex tip cart fitted with two large wheels, 
massively tyred with iron bands; a Sussex 
wagon fitted similarly but with four wheels 
of less diameter; and a three cylinder 
roller, a cumbersome bullock-drawn con- 
trivance, the rollers of which are disposed 
similar to that of the familiar steam roller 
used in road making. 


Among a rare collection of horse brasses 
is one dated 1887, commemorative of 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, another dated 
1837/1897 (Diamond Jubilee) and an- 
other with the profile of King Edward VII. 
A special horse brass said to be early 18th 
century and three inches in diameter is 
illustrated. 


Mr. Copper is proud of his collection of 
shepherd’s crooks or staffs from the fact— 
as he explained—they are hand made from 
the barrels of old sporting rifles, one end 
of which is hammered out to fit the wood- 
en staff and the other end tapered off 
and curved gracefully to the required 
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shapes. One of these crooks is made of 
brass by the village blacksmith at Kings- 
ton-by-Lewes a few miles away, and was 
used on very special occasions by Mr. Cop- 
per senior at Sheep Shows. Up to this 
year of Grace for hundreds of years there 
has always been a shepherd in the Copper 
Family. 

In the long reception room of Mr. 
Copper’s home, affixed to the heavy oak 
beams which form the low ceiling, are 
other specimens of Sussex folk lore. 


_ 
: 
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The hand drag rake, peculiar to Sussex, 
is a strip of hard wood fitted with 30 
wooden pegs 3 inches apart; the whole is 
dragged along the ground to gather the 
new-mown hay, singlehanded, by the two 
curved handles fitted for that purpose. 


Ay setenned att abe 


The sheep bow, handmade from the 
fork of a tree branch, is firmly fitted into 
the ground. A sheep intended for exhibi- 
tion must have its fleece combed and 
trimmed appropriately. This process is 
simplified by placing the neck in the crotch 
of the bow and keeping the animal secure 
by the iron bolt as shewn. 


gore, Hl 


One end of the lamb tailing iron is 
heated and after the cutting process is 
complete the operator applies the iron to 
the stump. 
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The flail (in Sussex pronounced 
“thrail”) is shown with the Sussex names 
of the various parts. The hinged end is 
fitted with a wooden cap made of ash 
and is kept secure by strips of eel skin. 


i 


Strange as it may seem this type of flail 
is in universal use for threshing corn and 
rice not only in European Countries but 
is also extensively used in the Far East in- 
cluding Japan. And from the general ap- 
pearance of those I have seen in use in 
these far off lands they compare closely 
with the one here described. The joint is 
called the “nidbun,” a corruption of 
“knee band.” 


The shepherd’s firkins vary in size for 
capacity, no doubt according to the thirst 
of the shepherd. Oval in shape, they are 
fitted with glass ends and the staves are 
kept together by cane hoops. The whole 
is fitted with a stout leather strap and 
brass buckle to carry round the neck. Next 
to this exhibit is a picture which I will 
endeavor to describe in detail. It is a shep- 
herd with a smiling face seated on a log. 
By his side is his sheep dog, also smiling of 
course. Also in the picture can be seen 
the shepherd’s crook and the old pattern 
sheep bell. Needless to say the smiling face 
is in anticipation of slaking a thirst from 
a beer barrel held in both hands. Under 
the picture is the following inscription: 


A Shepherd’s Toast 


If I had store by bell and crook 
Sheep and fold I’d give you gold. 
But since I’m poor by crook & bell 
I wish you well. 
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Hanging from an oak beam are two 
Sussex lanterns. One of these is fitted with 
windows made of transparent horn. Its 
companion, similar in shape and size but 
of a later period, is fitted with glass win- 
dows that are held further away from the 


BaP 


we 


flame of the lighted candle as seen in the 
sketch. Note: Lantern, lanthorn. The 
spelling is due to local popular belief 
which connects the word horn from the 
fact that the sides of lanterns in use in 
Sussex were fitted as here described. 
Wimple. In my early life in windjam- 
mers rounding Cape Horn on long voy- 
ages, we made our own spunyarn from odd 
pieces of secondhand rope with what was 
termed “a spinning jenny.” Although we 
believe that the two callings, viz., the farm 


hand and the sailor, are as far apart as: 


the poles, they both nevertheless work 
close to mother nature. One ploughs the 
land while the other ploughs the sea. 
Through the ages and for divers reasons— 
not excluding the Press Gangs—many a 
farm hand has left the plough and gone 
to sea. 


It is not surprising therefore to find 
many nautical terms derived from names 
used by the country yokel too numerous 
to mention here. It may be enough to 
revert to the wimple. The winch or 
“starting handle” is fitted with two loose 
fitting wooden spindles. One of these is 


firmly held with the left hand and with 
the right hand the hook is turned, on 
which the straw bands or bonds are twisted 
and made strong enough for tying trusses 
of hay and straw. The three-tooth comb 
is for trimming the ends and sides of the 
trusses before loading them into the wagon 
on the way to the silo or other place of 
storage for the winter. 


Among other relics of the past in this 
unique collection is a Sussex hay sweep, 
recently dug out of a hedgerow at Arling- 
ton. This implement is horsedrawn and 
guided by hand with the curved handles. 
It weighs about 160 pounds. 


Mr. Bob Copper informed me that he 
has over 70 Sussex Folk Songs memorized, 
one of which he intoned with the follow- 
ing words: 

Malvern Hills are very high, 

Sometimes wet and sometimes dry. 

Down in the valley the sheep are feeding 

And under their tails the maggots are 

breeding, 

Eating the flesh and spoiling the fleece. 


Oh! brother Lazarus, come down and 
look upon this. 


Viewing the collection, which includes 
many other models of rolling stock, fills 
one with admiration not only for the 
patience but also for the deep devotion 
and knowledge of these men in the calling 
as shepherds and farm labourers. (Illus- 
trations by the author.) 
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This I Remember-IV: The Good Old Winter Time 


by Charles S. Illingworth 


N suNDAY afternoon in the winter of 

1901-02 I took a Forest Avenue trol- 
ley out to Lincoln Parkway, and walked 
over te the Park Lake to watch the skating. 
My ankles were too weak for me to do 
any skating, but I enjoyed watching the 
others. As I walked along the Parkway, 
I could see the partially demolished build- 
ings of the Pan American in the process 
of being razed. The skeletons of the 
towers and the bare scantlings stood naked 
against the sky, their harsh lines softened 
by the snow, the dark apertures in the 
walls of the buildings giving the appear- 
ance of a bombarded city. Sic transit 
gloria. 


The lake was covered with skaters. 
Three men were clearing away the snow 
with a wide wooden scraper, one man 
pulling it with a rope, the other two push- 
ing with the long handles. When the 
scoop filled, it was drawn to the bank and 
dumped. 


On benches around the shore of the 
lake, ladies and gentlemen sat down to 
don or adjust their skates before taking to 
the ice. The ladies wore long, full skirts 
reaching to their shoe tops, some with 
bands of velvet or fur near the hem, and 
short jackets lined with chamois or pad- 
ding, with large leg-of-mutton or balloon, 
sleeves and a collar that turned up to the 
ears. 


Large cloth or velvet hats trimmed with 
a bird’s wing or ribbons were popular. 
The gentlemen wore long trousers, tight 
around the calf and a reefer or short coat, 
and more derby hats than caps were seen. 
The ladies ventured on the ice with short, 
timid strokes, until, gaining confidence, 
they struck out boldly, clasping hands for 
mutual support. Confident couples, lady 
and gentleman, crossed hands and glided 
by smoothly, the result of frequently skat- 
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ing together. A single youth went by at 
high speed, dodging around slower skaters, 
clad in a sweater and a knitted head cover- 
ing. Off in a space away from the others, 
another man was practicing making figure 
8’s and circles and swirls by himself. A 
group of four couples were skating abreast, 
a dozen or more boys, their hands on the 
hips of the boy ahead, wove in and out 
among the slower skaters, scaring the 
ladies and more timid beginners. 


Small boys, without skates, were running 
and sliding on the ice near the banks. On 
the park drive, two-seated sleighs and 
cutters, drawn by one or two horses, would 
stop for a few moments while the occu- 
pants watched the animated scene on the 
ice. In the casino or boat house, a large 
drum stove glowed red, while the chilled 
skaters stood around warming chilled 
hands and ears. I have forgotten if hot 
drinks were sold in the casino, but I do 
remember we could get a cup of hot choco- 
late with whipped cream on top at any 
soda fountain for five cents, which in- 
cluded a saltine biscuit. 


The parkways and avenues were crowd- 
ed with single- and two-seated sleighs and 
cutters, the occupants covered with wool 
and fur robes, their faces red from the 
frosty air, the bells on the harness jingling 
as the horses trotted briskly along. Occa- 
sionally there was a closed sleigh, a 
brougham or coupe body on runners, 
drawn by a matched span of horses with 
chimes on their surcingles and with the 
coachman on his box, wrapped in his robe 
with a fur cape and fur cap to keep out 


the cold. 


The snow lay level on the streets, except 
for the tracks of the sleighs and where 
padded down by the horses hoofs, the bare 
branches of the trees arched over the road- 
way with their burden of snow. Across the 
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meadow and on vacant lots it lay like a 
smooth, white blanket, unbroken by a foot- 
print, unstained by dirt or soot. 

Buffalo parks in winter were beautiful. 

But in the winter a heavy snowfall, beau- 
tiful though it was, would paralyze traffic. 
Accommodation trains to East Aurora, Sil- 
ver Creek, Batavia and other near-by 


towns would be delayed for hours. Roads 
into the city would be blocked for a day 
or two. Snow plows would be put into 
service on the trolley lines, but city streets 
would depend upon the milk man, the 
grocery boy or some venturesome house- 
holder to break a path with his horse and 
sleigh. Snow removal was unheard of. 


Proceedings of the 93rd Annual Meeting 
ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT — 1954 


uIs is the 93rd annual meeting of the 

Society and concludes the fifth year 
of my presidency. It may be appropriate 
therefore for me to review, somewhat 
briefly, the course of events in that short 
span in the long life of the Society. 


You may recall that Philip J. Wickser, 
then President, died August 14, 1949 and 
that I succeeded him as President at the 
following annual meeting. He and his 
more recent predecessors had firmly estab- 


lished the fundamental policy of maintain- ° 


ing, as Nelson S. Taylor expressed it, “a 
shrine of historical information, brilliantly 
useful in lighting the way to a correct un- 
derstanding of citizenship.” Mr. Wickser 
had the same thought when he said: 
“There is widespread talk now-a-days of 
former neglect in the teaching of American 
History to young people. **** Unfor- 
tunately, most children can never be 
shown the battlefield of Gettysburg, the 
Washington Monument, the Statue of 
Liberty, or many another landmark and 
symbol of American history. Their imag- 
inations doubtless would be quickened if 
they could. But the Historical Society can 
and does stimulate their minds and inter- 
est in the whole range of the history of 
the Niagara Frontier.” 


At the 1951 annual meeting I said: 


“The Society fully realizes that it is an in- 
stitution for the public, that it must serve the 


public to the best of its ability and means, and 
that particularly in these critical times must it 
devote its energies to the inculcation in the 
citizens of the City, and especially in the im- 
pressionable young children, a love of and pride 
in the history of the City, Region and County, 
and so inevitably develop in them good citizen- 
ship and patriotism.” 


The policy of the Society is clear and 
unequivocal, frequently reiterated by its 
Presidents. However, as is so often the 
case, it is vastly easier to lay down a wise 
policy than to carry it out. One may fairly 
ask what has been done in recent years to 
effectuate this policy so often stated and 
generally approved. 


On September 30, 1952 Robert W. 
Bingham retired as Director of the Society 
after years of faithful and valuable service. 
He had recognized the value of the edu- 
cational services of the Society and had 
co-operated with the schools in their teach- 
ing of history. It was recognized however 
that the possibilities of co-operation among 
the educational and cultural institutions of 
the area were only at the threshold of 
realization and that with the great growth 
of suburban population in the County the 
field of service of the Society was there as 
well as in the City. In the selection of 
Dr. Glover as the new Director, with his 
successful experience in the field of edu- 
cation as well as in the extension work of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
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it was hoped that under his guidance the 
Society could not only continue but ex- 
pand its services to the educational insti- 
tutions of the City and the County. 


That hope is now well in process of 
realization. Dr. Glover has shown himself 
to be sympathetic to and understanding of 
the policy and capable and energetic in 
putting it into effect. Since he assumed 
his duties in October 1952 great strides 
have been made. It is not minimizing what 
has already been accomplished in so short 
a time to say that only a beginning has yet 
been made. The fact is that the field of 
usefulness of the Historical Society in the 
life and well being of the City and of the 
County is limitless. 


The educational objective of the So- 
ciety is to facilitate the study of American 
history in every way possible and in so 
doing to concentrate largely on the stimu- 
lation of an interest in the City of Buffalo 
and of Western New York. The Special 
Committee on Education of the Board of 
Managers of the Society, the chairman of 
which is Dr. Harry W. Rockwell, former 
President of the State University College 
for Teachers at Buffalo, in furtherance of 
that objective has outlined the immediate 
program as follows: 


1. The arrangement of class tours by the 5th 
and 7th grades for the public schools in 
close collaboration with the City School 
Department. 


2. The arrangement of class tours for the 
parochial schools as requested by the 
Diocesan Office. 


3. Preparation of handbooks for teachers to 
co-ordinate class work with the tour. (The 
hand book for the 5th grade has been 
printed and one for the 7th grade has been 
agreed upon). 


4. The arrangement as far as feasible of meet- 
ings with teachers to acquaint them with the 
program, without unnecessarily or unduly 
encroaching upon the teacher’s spare time. 


5. The assembly of a reference collection in the 
Society’s Library on Niagara frontier history 
for the particular use of teachers. 
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The committee has also recommended 
various steps in furtherance of this ob- 
jective and program, to be undertaken as 
additional staff personnel and funds be- 
come available. 


In the meantime there has been another 
development in which your Society has 
taken part. The widespread and spon- 
taneous resurgence of interest in American 
history, and especially local American his- 
tory, for itself and as a means of culti- 
vating an appreciation of the American 
way of life, has manifested itself through- 
out the United States in greater attention 
to school history curricula; and this in 
turn has led to the organization of nu- 
merous local historical societies. In Erie 
County these societies have set up the 
Erie County Historical Federation to co- 
ordinate their activities. The Buffalo His- 
torical Society has become an enthusiastic 
and co-operative member. The Federation 
has had exhibits at the Erie County Fair 
at Hamburg. Mr. John S. N. Sprague, 
a member of our Society and of our Board 
of Managers, has devoted much time and 
thought to the Federation. It can be an 
important factor in developing a general 
understanding throughout the County of 
its role in American history and thereby 
fostering a greater feeling of local pride 
and national patriotism. 


School officials and teachers, from pub- 
lic, parochial and private schools, and the 
colleges and universities of the area, at 
the suggestion of the Society have met to 
consider ways and means of co-operation 
between their institutions and the historical 
societies of the County. The objective and 
program previously spoken of has been 
presented, favorably received, and dis- 
cussed, with a view to concrete applica- 
tion. A local Historical Council has been 
instituted, 

(a) to provide and systematize access to ma- 
terials for the study of local history in the 
schools of Erie County; (b) to encourage 


the study of local history on school levels 
other than those provided in existing cur- 
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ricula, especially in schools for the training 
of teachers; (c) to encourage general pub- 
lications on local history in newspapers or 
other outlets to provide supplementary 
materials for school uses; and (d) to co- 
operate freely with historical societies in 
planning and executing these steps. 

All these various activities show that 
definite progress has been made towards 
the integration of the Historical Society, 
as well as its sister societies in the Erie 
County Historical Federation, into the 
educational and cultural life of the com- 
munity. They are becoming ever more 
useful to the public, both as interesting 
and delightful repositories for historical 
material of all kinds, but more especially 
in these times when our democratic way of 
life is challenged by subversive influences 
to illustrate and exemplify the origins and 
development of our own American way of 
life. 

The Historical Society is fortunate in 
having a beautiful marble building for its 
home and museum, so lovely and so well 
situated in Delaware Park that since its 
erection in 1901 the whole community has 
taken pride in it. Even such a permanent 
structure must however be constantly 
maintained. In 1950 the Board of Mana- 
gers was faced with the necessity of re- 
pairs and maintenance, already too long 
put off. A careful survey was made by 
engineers and architects and their recom- 
mendations obtained as to the most vital 
requirements. When the situation was pre- 
sented to the Mayor, the members of the 
Common Council and the other City offi- 
cials concerned, they recognized the need, 
showed themselves farsighted and under- 
standing, and provided the funds, in doing 
so faithfully carrying out the City’s ob- 
ligation annually to make appropriations 
for the care and maintenance of the build- 
ing and the preservation of its contents. 
While as a result, in 1951 and 1952 the 
most vitally needed work was done and 
the building fairly well rehabilitated, it 
must be realized that even monumental 
buildings require current maintenance. 


The Director and his staff on their part 
have been actively engaged in re-arranging 
the old exhibits, setting up new exhibits 
and brightening up the whole scheme of 
display. More and more, as Francis Henry 
Taylor, late of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and now of the Worcester Art Mu- 
seum, has pointed out, a museum must be 
an attractive place as well as an instruc- 
tive one; and it takes an attractive museum 
to be instructive. Furthermore there is 
reason and justification for a well rounded 
appeal to the public on the part of any 
specialized museum, be it historical or art 
or natural science, to obtain and hold 
their interest and attention. Especially is 
that so with the younger children, and 
hence the advisability of a varied program, 
with exhibits of different kinds and types 
and appeal, moving picture, lectures, 
music. The Society is particularly grate- 
ful to John Renfrew Dean for what he has 
so unselfishly and ably accomplished in the 
last few years in making the Society’s mu- 
seum more interesting, more attractive, 
and more stimulating in the exhibition of 
its rich collections. 


Although the selection of a new Direc- 
tor, the rehabilitation of the building, the 
development of closer co-operative rela- 
tionships with school officials and teachers 
and the integration of the use of the So- 
ciety’s historical exhibits and material with 
the teaching of history, and the task of 
enlivening the displays, have engaged the 
major attention of the officers and the 
Board of the Society in recent years, both 
attendance and membership have grown 
substantially, so that both are at high 
points. It may be observed that the num- 
ber of children visiting the museum in 
organized school tours, public, parochial 
and private, has increased over 75.8% in 
the last five years and that more than a 
third come from schools in the County 
outside Buffalo. 


The Society has made progress in its 
program of service and usefulness. Its 
energetic and effective Director has known 
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how to co-ordinate the efforts along many 
lines as mentioned but all coming together 
toward the enrichment of community life. 
Much more remains to be done; much 
more will be done. The staff is so small 
that their accomplishments are remarkable. 
If only there were more general recogni- 
tion of the function the Historical Society 
plays, and could play in increased degree, 
in the development and cultivation of 
good citizenship and patriotism, in com- 
bating juvenile delinquency and vandal- 
ism, in making young and old visiting its 
museum appreciate, and so respect, the 
traditions and history of the community, 
ample funds would be made available, by 
increased appropriations from the City, 


appropriations from the Board of Super- 
visors for the County and more member- 
ships and generous gifts from citizens who 
believe in and wish to help make Buffalo 
and the Community a better place in 
which to live. 


To the members of the staff, to the Di- 
rector, to the Board of Managers, each 
and all of whom have been so loyal and 
helpful to your President, he is deeply 
grateful. 


The Buffalo Historical Society has a 
destiny of great service to the Community 
and it will fulfill its destiny. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE F. PHILLIPS 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR — 1954 


HE development of the Museum as an 

educational force has greatly occupied 
us this year. We want it to be more ap- 
pealing both to the school children and 
to our adult visitors and Mr. Dean has 
subjected scores of existing exhibits and 
new ideas to the test: “Are people going 
to be interested? Do they understand such 
things? Can this be explained so that it is 
perfectly clear?” 

We know that in the course of his edu- 
cation every individual must many times 
struggle valiantly for mastery. Not every- 
thing that must be learned can be easy, 
attractive, interesting. He must often dig 
hardest for what is most worthwhile to 
him. But surely the museum floor is not 
the place for protracted and painful study. 
Our task in the museum is rather to catch 
the fleeting glance and hold it until it 
becomes the questing gaze. If the gaze 
gives rise to a serious question, to a real 
wish to know, the museum has done most 
of its work. The unsuspecting citizen, 
caught and held by his curiosity as a fly 
to the paper, will go next to the library, 
or to quiz the collectors or to interview 
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authorities. The ultimate result no one 
can foretell, but this is the authentic path 
of learning. 


We therefore do not apologize for mak- 
ing the most alluring appeals to the eyes 
of our visitors. It is a part of education— 
even of entertainment—to make the indi- 
vidual realize his own personal connection 
with whatever he perceives; we then say, 
“He is interested.” The job of making the 
introduction is appropriately the museum’s 
in art, science and history. 


Our new exhibit on the history of Erie 
County Agriculture embodies our best ef- 
forts, and we will appreciate criticism 
from our members. Our expectation is that 
Mr. Dean’s bright and vigorous murals 
will fetch visitors to the spot to look at 
the interesting farm articles that we as- 
sembled from various exhibits and from 
our storage shelves. Perhaps they will stay 
to read the brief labels on which we have 
tried to hint at the deeper aspects of this 
significant story. We shall be watching to 
see if our theories work. 


Because we see the museum as a dy- 
namic activity rather than as a repository 


of relics we have been forced to spend an 
inordinate amount of time on physical re- 
organization, the ultimate objective of 
which is to make possible an orderly and 
comprehensive plan for collecting and dis- 
playing the materials illustrating our his- 
tory. To do the job we must have the 
space to store and the means of finding the 
objects we need; without both we find 
ourselves unable to assemble exhibits for 
lack of essential objects which either were 
not collected because they could not be 
stored, or if collected cannot be found, or 
are to be found only after a prohibitively 
long search. 

The whole matter may be summed up 
by saying that in the past the diligence of 
the Society’s members and staff has cre- 
ated a rich collection: so rich that it has, 
as human accomplishments are wont to do, 
created a whole new problem. Having 
solved it, as we are confident we may, we 
will be free to round off the collection by 
carefully planned acquisition programs, 
particularly in the pictorial field, where we 
constantly find need for complete runs of 
subjects like photographs of public officials, 
officers of societies and the landmarks of 
the city. We are also keenly aware that we 
must continue to collect the evidence of 
our commercial and industrial activities 
and, again, try to assemble something like 
complete collections. We do not doubt 
that success will in turn create new prob- 
lems, but in any case we would dislike be- 
queathing a perfect institution, without 
the stimulus of cheering and stimulating 
little problems, to our successors. 


It is good to report that Mr. Whitney 
has been able to make much progress in 
organizing and developing the photograph- 
ic collection. During the year he has filed 
approximately 3000 prints and negatives. 
More important, perhaps, he has estab- 
lished good working relations with the 
Courier-Express and the News as well as 
with the local office of the state highway 
engineer’s department and other such 
sources of useful prints. We are therefore 


succeeding in setting up a program of or- 
derly acquisition while making good pro- 
gress in clearing up uncatalogued accumu- 
lations of our own. There is still much to 
be done but Mr. Whitney’s progress is 
most encouraging. 

Members will no doubt have noticed the 
considerable numbers of our photographs 
that we have loaned for use in the picture 
section of the Sunday Courier-Express. 
This is another service we have been giv- 
ing in the expectation of reciprocal favors. 
The paper’s staff has in fact been eager to 
assist us in developing a photographic col- 
lection of permanent value. 

To sum up the year in the museum I 
must give credit to nearly every member 
of the staff for its very satisfactory record 
of accomplishments. Mr. Dean’s great 
mural painting of Erie County farming 
has given us a new dimension and quality 
of exhibit work and Mr. Schenk’s loyal 
support of the exhibit program, so far as 
his other responsibilities permitted, has 
been essential to its execution. Mr. Smith 
and Miss Morey have taken up new tasks 
in helping with the dull and unlovely 
chores of cataloging. It is plain that our 
success has been won by a team effort that 
deserves every commendation. 

Among the occasions on which we have 
cast our bread upon the waters the most 
profitable currently appears to be our loan 
of a considerable quantity of Indian ar- 
cheological material to the distinguished 
amateur archeological group associated 
with the Niagara County Historical So- 
ciety. Mr. Richard McCarthy has been 
chiefly responsible in directing the rehabili- 
tation of these materials. By classifying 
and organizing they have become available 
to students. No less than two doctoral 
dissertations are currently being developed 
in part upon them, and Mr. McCarthy 
will soon present in these pages some in- 
teresting conclusions that he and his col- 
leagues have reached as a result of these 
labors. 
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This Society may already feel repaid 
for its slight effort in arranging the loan 
of materials that were no asset so long 
as there were no scholars using them. 


Of publications the year has seen the 
beginning of two new series: the periodical 
Niagara Frontier and the teaching hand- 
books for the museum. 


The first teachers’ handbook is a brief 
multilithed pamphlet, but well laid out 
and illustrated by the print division of 
the City School Department under Dr. 
Beecher, designed to assist the teacher in 
preparing for the tour of the museum in 
connection with the city school’s fifth- 
grade Pioneer Life Study. Its success has 
demanded a second handbook, to accom- 
pany the tour arranged for the seventh- 
grade classes on Niagara Frontier history, 
and it is in preparation. 

Our magazine Niagara Frontier was 
published three times during the year and 
happily found a welcome here and there, 
while no one apparently felt moved to 
reject the fledgling. We have something 
to build on, although in bulk it cannot 
yet be impressive. Still the three slender 
issues summarized the meatier parts of a 
University master’s thesis, treated signifi- 
cant aspects of our sporting, postal, mari- 
time and aesthetic history, gave us a half 
of a summer’s war diary, spread a wide 
net for the names of western New York, 
called attention to several dozen books or 
news items worthy of notice and in Mr. 
John Lord O’Brian’s article on Fillmore 
struck a blow for the rehabilitation of an 
unjustly neglected reputation. This sug- 
gests that the fledgling has more wing- 
spread than is immediately apparent, and 
it is true that the 80 pages of text totalled 
over 50,000 words—the equivalent of a 
small novel. So “many a mickle makes a 
muckle” as the Scots truly say. 

This tempts us to increase the size of 
Niagara Frontier, for we see that we may 
make a real contribution to our history 
by persisting in our modest course. A rela- 
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tively small increase in membership brings 
in enough funds to support a modest en- 
largement, and since we find the roll of 
members growing we have concluded that 
it is the fair thing to add an issue this 
year. We will print four numbers in 1955, 


I need not add that another issue means 
more material to find. Again I solicit our 
members for ideas and for contributions. 
The Board and the Staff are looking for 
the ways and means to make this magazine 
important to Buffalo. That implies a poli- 
cy, backed by capable writers, that will 
interpret the past for the use of the fu- 
ture, so that what we print in 1955 is for 
the use of 1955, not to rattle the bones 
of 1855. You can help by your sugges- 
tions. 


Getting to the public is an essential. 
We are in the public service and depend 
for support on the favor of those who re- 
ceive our services favorably. We are par- 
ticularly pleased to note the addition of 
83 new members during the year for a net 
gain of 71. The support given by our 
members is of great value in itself and this 
is compounded by the effect of their prac- 
tical testimony in favor of our work. It 
has therefore been a good year from that 
standpoint. 


Our special shows in the museum regis- 
tered one very satisfying success when 
nearly 10,000 came to the exhibit of 
Grandma Moses’ paintings and one disap- 
pointment when boys numbering hundreds 
instead of hoped-for thousands came to 
the opening of the Baseball History ex- 
hibit. The Moses exhibit touched popular 
imagination, but we were unable to at- 
tract more than the cursory attention of 
the agents of public enlightenment with 
regard to the second. The most useful con- 
clusion I have drawn from the experience 
is that only nationally known personalities 
are sure-fire attractions and that we must 
be cautious in committing our limited re- 
sources to less than certain attractions. 
Our best course appears to be the develop- 
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Lewis F. Allen, first citizen of Grand Island, lumberman, builder of 


Falconwood, agricultural leader. 
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ment of the permanent exhibitions telling 
the story of the Niagara Frontier, for it is 
these that most of our visitors come to see. 


It is no more than fair for us to ac- 
knowledge the continued assistance of the 
newspapers in our public relations. Their 
help is essential, and it is given in the 
finest spirit. 

To forecast the future is a dangerous 
sport. But we can say that we hope to 
grow in several fields. Among the many 
that invite efforts at popular activity as 
well as serious collecting are the medical 
and military history of this area. Both are 
filled with interesting and significant mat- 
ter and both have many people concerned 
to develop them properly. Within our own 
walls we find many inviting tasks. We 
particularly want to see the greater ac- 
tivity in the fields that are particularly, 


though not exclusively, of interest to 
women. The way is clear for more to be 
done with ceramics, costumes and the like. 
Attractive as our collections and exhibits 
are in these fields we can do better. 


The many interests of the Society will 
not prevent a continued attack on the 
problems of making local history a ready 
and valued adjunct to the schools. Within 
our museum and library we are already 
deeply committed to this object and 
through the Local History Council we 
hope to aid in developing a broad county- 
wide educational program. In view of the 
widespread interest in this objective and 
the ready co-operation of historical so- 
cieties and teachers alike we anticipate 
steady progress. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WILBUR H. GLOVER 


REPORT OF THE CURATOR OF EXHIBITS — 1954 


O NE of the most important achieve- 
ments of this department was the cre- 
ation of an all-purpose combination work- 
shop and studio and the acquiring of tools 
and facilities needed to produce the dis- 
plays necessary to our operations and to 
take care of lesser maintenance needs. We 
have been insufficiently equipped to carry 
on not only exhibition construction but the 
general maintenance of the entire plant. 
Floor space was cleared by the orderly 
packing away of properties and the elim- 
ination of non-essentials. Tools have been 
acquired, supplies purchased and shelved 
or stored in a practical orderly manner. 
Work benches, both permanent and 
knockdown, have been set up and in a 
general way we are fairly well equipped 
to meet any contingency that may arise. 
The most of this has been accomplished 
by using materials that were useless ob- 
structions in and about the building. 


Out of this new work room came the 
crafts room display panels that are now a 


familiar fixture. However, we are not 
finished with the crafts room. It should be 
painted and further fitted out with dis- 
play cases to harmonize with the other ex- 
hibition halls. Work on this room has only 
been halted to allow time to take care of 
more pressing problems on the lower floor. 


In February came our first public show, 
the Grandma Moses paintings. This was 
accomplished by collecting together a num- 
ber of old used panels, revamping minor 
details and grooming them to a clean 
fresh look with paint, grouping them so 
that the collection was concentrated with- 
out crowding, thereby covering the least 
amount of floor space and minimum 
amount of travel for spectators. This show 
was a fine success, playing to some 9700 
visitors and was complimented by the 
promoters as the best they ever had. 

Using the same panel properties, with 
re-arrangement, we set up the Index of 
Design exhibition as circulated by the 
Smithsonian Institute. This show was per- 
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haps one of the finest of its kind ever put 
together, showing marvelous technique 
and skill. However, it did not click with 
the public. The exquisiteness of execution 
was so wonderful the public would not 
believe the watercolors to be the original 
works of the artist. 


These special events, however, have had 
their effect and are creating the impres- 
sion that something is going on and that 
our Society is both lively and progressive. 


One corner of the transportation room 
has been cleared of the large wooden boxes 
and platform which occupied some 
hundred feet of floor space. This unsight- 
ly affair (now reworked into the white 
“marble” monument in the main court) 
was used for a roosting place for a num- 
ber of dilapidated doll- and baby-carriages 
and homemade wheeled conveyances of 
little interest to visitors. In removing 
these things we created a vista the length 
of the room, terminated by one of our 
most beautiful dioramas, which had been 
partially hidden from view, of the DeWitt 
Clinton, the first steam train in New York 
tates. ss 


Sattler’s exhibit for their “Frontier 
Days” in May involved the moving of 
some three truck loads of our properties 
to their store. Although our own staff 


did not do the work involved in the move, 
much of our time was taken up in con- 
sultation and the arrangement and safe- 
guarding of these properties. . . . The 
Sattler officials were liberal in giving 
us much useful publicity and praise, which 
may or may not help directly to get the 
people into our own building. . . . Cer- 
tainly our primary object must be to bring 
people to our own building. 


The installation of new steel storage 
cases was a big step forward in solving our 
storage problems. This utilizes what was 
wasted floor space and reduced the men’s 
toilet from a loafing and smoking place to 
a get-in- and-get-out place that is easier 
to keep clean. 

Much time during the year has been 
spent in devising and testing out a catalog 
system by which we may keep track of 
and locate the fine collections housed in 
existing storage facilities. Equipment has 
been purchased and we believe that we 
are on the road to real control of our ex- 
hibit and loan materials. 


We have some very ambitious plans 
ahead and with such co-operation as has 
started this year, we will, God permitting, 
make 1954 only the beginning for 1955. 

Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN RENFREW DEAN 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


mf abe Annual Meeting on the evening 
of January 11, 1955 brought about 
75 of our members to the Society’s build- 
ing to hear the reports of officers and to 
listen to Mr. Rob Roy Macleod’s lecture 
on the history and prospects of the Niagara 
Frontier. Since these are printed herein 
or will be issued later it only remains to 
be noted that the members stayed to en- 
joy refreshment and informal talk among 
themselves. 
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The Nominating Committee headed by 
Mr. Charles Diebold, Jr., proposed the 
following for the customary four-year 
term: Dr. Francis E. Fronczak, Dr. Julian 
Park, Mr. Leonard R. Lipowicz, Mr. Ed- 
ward Germain and Judge Michael J. Mon- 
tesano. They were elected by unanimous 
vote of the members present. 


Judge Montesano is new to the Board 
and his qualifications for this position will 
be of interest to you. A lifelong Buffalon- 


ian, who studied at Central High, Canisius 
College and the University of Buffalo, 
Judge Montesano has practiced law here 
since 1917 and has served as Surrogate of 
Erie County. At present he counts among 
his occupations, in addition to his prac- 
tice, service as Trustee to The Statler 
Foundation, Canisius College, D’Youville 
College and the Community Chest, and 
membership in the State Commission 
Against Discrimination. 

His service in World War I was fol- 
lowed by chairmanship of the Selective 
Service Board of Appeals and membership 
in the Buffalo and New York State War 
Council in World War II. He has also 
been a member of the boards of the Mu- 
seum of Science and the International In- 
stitute which, with his responsibility for 
the education of two sons, admirably fits 
Judge Montesano to understand the ob- 
jectives of this Society. 

At the meeting of the Board of Mana- 
gers immediately following the Annual 
Meeting the following officers were elected 
for the year 1955: 


Presiclentijctie-.pecccivcssseetecsts Julian Park 
Vice-President........ George F. Phillips 


psehee hale Gren boner easrertce Charles Cary 
TT. r@ASUTOD aczostentesects? Robert L. Wilson 
Counsel: fscsccescete Louis L. Babcock 


Tentative budgets for the year 1955 
were considered and adopted. They con- 
template a slight increase in membership 
activities and a renewal of requests to the 
city authorities for another position in the 
museum for development of school ac- 
tivities. 

Niagara Frontier will be published four 
times yearly under these new plans. It has 
previously been operated on a flexible 
schedule but will now be issued quarterly. 

Dean Julian Park offered the following 
resolution: 


The Board of Managers of the Buffalo 
Historical Society desire to place on record 
their great regret at the decision of their 
beloved President, George F. Phillips, to 
be relieved of the burden which he has so 
brilliantly and unselfishly borne for the 
last five years. His term of service has 
been unusually strenuous because of the 
change in the Directorship, but he, like 
the rest of the Board, quickly found that 
the new Director was a man similarly bent 
on energizing and popularizing the acti- 
vities of the Society. Both the Board and 
the whole Society are especially grateful 
for our President’s gift of himself: his un- 
failing courtesy, his unprejudiced tempera- 
ment, the fairness and equanimity with 
which he has met every situation. His 
colleagues have never seen him become ex- 
cited except on those occasions when the 
advancement of the Society has been in 
question. Under his administration this 
Society has taken its rightful place as a 
vital force in the cultural and educational 
life of the city; he more than anyone else 
has put the new life in it which only a 
man of determination and vision could in- 
ject. These efforts and accomplishments 
have taken much toll of the time of an 
influential and successful lawyer, but rich- 
ly will they pay dividends. This city will 
always be in his debt, but his modesty will 
allow few people to realize it. So we who 
know him best, and have not only profited 
by these concrete accomplishments but 
have enjoyed his rich friendship and all 
the gracious qualities of his personality, 
express our heartfelt appreciation and di- 
rect that this inadequate token of our es- 
teem be placed upon the minutes of the 
Board. 


It was unanimously adopted. 


Following the disposition of routine 
business the meeting adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES CARY 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN — 1954 


Newspaper files always have been, and 
continue to be, an important source of 
local history because much historical data 
never appears in any other form. An 
index or any other guide to material pub- 
lished therein makes a newspaper collec- 
tion infinitely more valuable. This alone 
justifies the time and effort spent on such 
projects. We are indebted to the Buffalo 
Evening News Library for a volume of 
pasted obituaries clipped from various edi- 
tions of the News for the year 1950. These 
will supplement those already filed but 
clipped from the Complete Financial Edi- 
tion only. 

A new German language newspaper, 
“Deutsches Wochenblatt,” first published 
September 3, 1954, has been added to our 
collection through the courtesy of the pub- 
lisher, Mr. Emil Pieper. 


On April 24, 1954 Personal Record 
Forms, together with an explanatory sheet, 
were mailed to 448 members of the So- 
ciety and city officials listed in the 1954 


Members Added In 1954 


DONOR 
MRS. LAURENCE H. GARDNER 


LIFE MEMBERS 


DR. MALCOLM K. BUCKLEY 
HORACE B. POMEROY 

MISS GRACE R. SMITH 
MRS. ARNOLD B. WATSON 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


MRS. MARGARET W. BURNETT 
DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
MISS ALICE E. DOYLE 
WILLIAM H. GAGE 

ROB ROY MACLEOD 

DR. GEORGE H. MARCY 
NIAGARA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
FENTON M. PARKE 

PHILLIP W. RANSOM 

JOHN MC W. REED 

FRANK M. SPITZMILLER 
DANIEL W. STREETER 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 


FREDERICK C. BACKUS 
MRS. E. J. BARCALO 
LLOYD BISSELL 
ROBERT H. BOYSEN 
HAROLD GC. BROWN 

DR. RAYMOND CHAMBERS 
CLEMENT H. COCHRAN 
PAUL P, COHEN 

MRS. FRED D. COREY 
WILLIAM F. CULLITON 
DR. FRANK J. DRESSLER, JR. 
MRS. HENRY MC K. ERB 
MARTIN B. FRIED 

DR. HARRY M. GEHMAN 
MICHAEL GRANDO 
DAVID G. GREENE, M. D. 
GEORGE L. GROBE 

E. C. GRUEN 

T. J. GUNDLACH 
WILLIAM R. HARBISON 
L. A. HAZARD 

JOHN F. HUBER, JR. 


Buffalo Evening News Almanac. The pur- 
pose of the solicitation was to secure and 
preserve biographical data for reference 
purposes. This is important not only to 
the Society and to the public at large, but 
to the individual solicited. All too often 
such records are not compiled until sources 
from which pertinent data could be ob- 
tained are no longer extant. With the 
co-operation of its members and others 
the Society hopes to compile an extensive 
collection of biographical data on local 
citizens. A similar project was undertaken 
in May, 1896 by the Society under the su- 
pervision of a committee composed of 
Josephus N. Larned, Charles J. North, and 
the Honorable James M. Smith. These 
forms, now yellow with age, are an in- 
valuable source of biographical and gene- 
alogical data, some of which cannot be 
found elsewhere. . . . 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALICE J. PICKUP 


SHEPARD KIMBERLY 
GUSTAV C. KUNKEL 
WILLIAM E. LYTLE 

JOHN L. MAHER 

JOSEPH H. MAHER 
HAROLD D. MITCHELL 

DR. HARRIET F. MONTAGUE 
RICHARD T. MORRIS 

T. EMERSON MURPHY 

DR. HAROLD F. PETERSON 
EDWIN S. PHILLIPS 
WILLIAM T. O’ROURKE 
ROBERT M. ROSE, M.D. 
AINSLIE A. SLODDEN 
ADOLPH STEEG 

REV. NICHOLAS SULLIVAN, S. J. 


HONORARY ANNUAL 


DAVID CUTTING 
W. GRAHAM MILLAR 
MARY ELLEN BARTH 
BEVERLY BORS 


The 100th Regiment on Folly Island—II 
from the Diary of Private George N. Stoddard 


June 10th 
Last night was on camp guard. Today 
I built a palmetto screen before the tent. 
I understand that a blockade runner ran 
ashore near the head of Morris Island dur- 
ing the night. . . . It is the report that our 
general intends to try to get the cargo off 
tonight... . 
June 11 


It commenced to rain early last evening 
and continued the greater portion of the 
night. Speaking of rain reminds me of 
the lightning, the kind usually known as 
heat lightning. There is a perfect fire- 
works exhibition every night of it. 

Today Co. H is on picket. It is two 
miles to the picket line or where we are 
posted. An order from the Gen. obliges us 
to take our knapsacks along with us, which 
is fatiguing work, considering the heat. 

The air is dark with clouds, and noisy 
with the rumbling of thunder. 

A number of shells were thrown at our 
forces at the head of the island. . . . Shortly 
after our gun-boat McDonald went up 
Folly River, going by our post, and threw 
a large number of shells among the rebs 
on Morris Island. 

The blockade runner ashore on the 
beach is the apple of contention. 


June 14 


. . . Being cheated out of the cargo of 
the aground steamer exasperates them ter- 
ribly. They need the goods much. 

A party of men from the 100th under 
Capt. Payne went aboard last night. They 
succeeded in loading one surf boat with 
goods, when three boatloads of rebels hove 
in sight. Our men drew up in line on the 
deck and fired a volley among them. The 
rebs returned the fire and shifted about 
& headed for shore. We kept firing until 
they were out of sight. 


Our men then left the boat also, know- 
ing full well that grape & cannister would 
be rationed out to them by the shore bat- 
teries so soon as the rebs got out of harm’s 
way. The men had scarcely left the 
steamer when it came full blast, scattering 
the splinters high & low but doing no 
harm to Payne’s men. . . . Tonight Capt. 
Payne will burn the boat. . . . The boat 
is a large ocean steamer, handsomely fur- 
nished and iron plated. She has a general 
cargo, wine, fruits, liquors, fine clothes, 
shoes &c. 

June 17th 

Yesterday we took the right again which 
gave a two mile walk with loaded knap- 
sacks. 


The day was hot and for a wonder it did 
not thunder. 

We whiled away the hours playing with 
the mosquitoes. 

From 15 to 115 of the “gay and festive” 
fellows were in attendance at a time. For 
every one that left a dozen would be sub- 
stituted. They came playfully singing by 
our ears and we in return would endeavor 
to box theirs. 


At 3 p.m. the reb commenced to shell 
the upper end of the island. They kept 
it up for a couple of hours and then ceased. 
I saw a number of shell burst over our 
camp but did not learn of anybody being 
injured. 

At dusk the men of our post were obliged 
to advance to the edge of the river on what 
is called the “Island,” a strip of ridge of 
perhaps 3 acres. In reality it is only an 
island at high tide, otherwise it is sur- 
rounded merely by deep mud. When the 
time came to advance to the outpost, most 
of the boys drew off their pants but I 
thought it sufficient to roll them up as far 
as convenient. I did so and went in, when 
10 rods of the distance was passed I found 
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the water raising every step an inch or so 
higher, it being now as high up as the 
“bare” was exposed. Not deeming it worth- 
while to turn back I plunged onward and 
passed the ford with considerable of a 
wetting. 


After arranging the order of standing 
tricks, I rolled myself in blankets and slept 
until 11 when my turn for standing trick 
came. 

Knowing that the officer of the day 
would never wet his skin to visit our post, 
I concluded to try my hand at fishing. 
Rigging up a pole I cast in. The first 
haul was something I knew could not be 
a fish and when landed the night proved 
too dark to see it; so I took my gun— 
which was stuck bayonet downward in the 
ground by my side—and smashed the 
animal with the butt. The next haul was 
a toad fish, a little fighting devil, said 
to be poison, who made a noise similar to 
the cluck of a setting hen. The next was 
a crab as a severe pinch in my fingers at- 
tested. Now a crab is something I abhor. 
It makes me shudder to touch one by day- 
light and groping about their claws in the 
dark was more than I could endure. The 
“gooseflesh” raised all over my body and 
I made up my mind to give up fishing 
for the night in disgust, or despair, or 
fear, I hardly know which. At any rate, 
I kept “crawling” until I was back to my 
post away from the edge of the water. In 
the morning I found the first haul to have 
been a crab. 


I watched for Jonney Reb a half hour, 
when the reeling person got the predomin- 
ance again and I concluded to try my 
luck in resuming fishing again. 


Ten minutes and no bite. I kept on 
in an active lookout and presently I imag- 
ined that I saw a man cautiously approach- 
ing me. I dropped the pole and seized 
the gun. My pole at the same instant 
settled on the oyster shells at my feet. I 
looked down and with a couple of jerks 
it started off toward the water. I tried 
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to stop it with my feet but could not. It 
went scooting through the water leaving 
a long luminous wake behind it. I was 
so absorbed in this performance that I had 
quite forgotten the man. But after the 
first surprise was over I looked for him 
and he was gone. Supposing myself mis- 
taken I paid no further attention to it. 


Drawing a handline from my pocket I 
baited & threw it in. Waiting a while, 
there were two sharp pulls, and I com- 
menced to draw. By the weight I knew 
it was a big fellow. A few yards of the 
line in and I heard a dry stick crack. I 
very reluctantly dropped the line & took 
the gun. Three or four rods off, I saw a 
man coming. I let him get near enough 
& then challenged. “Friend with the coun- 
tersign” answered he. 


Recognizing the voice as one of the boys 
on post on the other end of the little island, 
and not caring to lose the fish that I had 
hooked, I waived ceremony and hollowed 
out “Hello Brad is that you?” 


“Ves ” 


“Come on then I have got a whale or 
something less in tow.” 


When I landed the fish—a huge cat 
fish — there was something attached to 
him. On examination it proved to be my 
lost line, pole, hook and everything else 
all in good order. 


I then related the circumstances of los- 
ing it to Brad, when he said, “I guess it 
was me you saw. I was coming down to 
see what time it was, when I saw you 
down near the water among the grass, and 
as you seemed to be stooping or creeping 
suspiciously I thought it best to go back 
and get my gun & find out what you were. 
I did not know but what it was a rebel 
spy scouting around.” 


Friday, June 19 


Been on fatigue all day, clearing under- 
brush out from near the camp. This was 
in the morning. 
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None of the boys cared much about 
hurting themselves by hard work, so we 
by a tacit understanding planned a little 
strategy to get out of it. We conducted 
it on strictly military principles. As the 
squad entered the woods we divided off 
into two parties; one striking to the left 
and the other to the right. 

A commissioned officer had charge of 
us. We got far enough apart so that one 
squad could not see the other. Of course 
the officer could not be with both of us. 
While he was with one party they kept up 
the appearance of doing duty. But the 
moment he left to look after the other 
party the first would immediately quit 
work and go to “sojering”. To prevent a 
surprise and his coming upon us unaware, 
we threw out pickets who commanded 
every point of view. When he was seen 
approaching, the alarm was given and we 
were always found industriously at work. 
At the same time the other party were 
industriously shirking. 

This plan succeeded so well that at night 
the men were given a “nip of whiskey as a 
reward for their faithfulness & applica- 
tion to duty.” 

Lieut. Stowitz’ company have been de- 
tailed work at the head of the island. He 
being sick was left behind in his tent all 
alone. He sent for me to come and see 
him. I found him quite sick with camp 
fever. Could do but little by way of help- 
ing him. Slept tonight in his tent to be 
on hand in case of emergency. He was 
restless & lay the whole night tossing about 
in high fever. 

June 2i1st 

Lieut. Stowitz gets neither better nor 
worse. .. . 

July 4th, 1863 

On the 30th of June was detailed by the 
Q.Master (Post) to act as store keeper. 
Have charge of issuing clothing, camp 
equipage, and Q.M. stores. A very pleas- 
ant situation, much better than my duties 
before in the company. 


Today was celebrated by a display of 
many colored signal flags and a national 
salute, at noon, from the Gunboats. Other- 
wise work goes on as usual. 

The preparations for the siege of Morris 
Island are completed. 45 guns and mor- 
tars are mounted and after a few more 
troops arrive I think that the thing will 
commence in dead (or deadly) earnest — 
the 6th or 7th perhaps. 

July 5th 

Very hot and little air stirring. Troops 
landed last night. Today a cargo of ra- 
tions is being unloaded. Rifled Parrotts 
— 200 Ibs. —are all ready to be planted 
for the purpose of battering away on Bat- 
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July 8 


Troops landing every night since the 
5th inst. 

Great activity throughout the whole de- 
partment! The time draweth near! They 
were muffling oars all day yesterday. Every 
small boat on the island and from the 
shipping in the harbor is brought into re- 
quisition. 

Charleston must fall! .. . 


Evening July 9th 1863 

That which was to have been on the 
7th is now. 

Troops kept coming on all day. This 
afternoon a number of regts embarked on 
Steamer and this evening, headed by the 
“Pawnee”, a Monitor and the McDon- 
ough, started off up Stone river to land 
on James Island. 

The 100th with I don’t know how many 
more, are at the head of the Island to 
cross over and storm the reb works after 
they have been sufficiently shelled by our 
numerous and powerful masked batteries. 

At 3 a.m. with the high tide the Iron 
Clads will entertain the fortifications on 
C. harbor. 

Morris I. once in our possession, heavy 
siege guns will be mounted to peg away 
at Sumpter and Battery “B”. 
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The “Pawnee” at exactly sundown fired 
the first shot on James Island. A dozen 
others soon followed so the Pawnee can 
fairly claim to have opened “the ball” 
and struck the first blow in a contest that 
will decide the fate of the army of the 
South, if not the whole army of our re- 
spected “Uncle.” 


In the hurry & bustle of the occasion 
quite a number of sick men, designed to 
go into hospital at Hilton Head, were left 
behind. I took two in my tent and sup- 
plied them with plenty of blankets from 
the stock on hand and also lent to three 
officers who were left behind and found 
themselves (sick) without shelter. One 
was very weak, fainting repeatedly. They 
took up however with the tent of General 
Terry — temporarily vacated—and are 
now in a measure comfortable. 


One of the sick fellows in my tent was 
hurried off by his frightened doctor, who 
supposed that he was attacked by yellow 
fever. This is a comfortable reflection, 
and it would be more particularly so: see- 
ing he is to be my bed fellow: if I believed 
it; but I do not. Still if it were so I should 
not have the heart to refuse the poor fel- 
low a shelter for the night. He is flag man 
in the signal corp. 


Tomorrow!! What will tomorrow tell?? 


July 10th 


This morning at 4:40 our batteries 
opened on the reb. In two hours they 
were silenced and began to retreat. Our 
men in waiting immediately rushed over in 
small boats & took possession, capturing 
about 200 prisoners. This was only a foot- 
hold so they kept on, soon had half the 
island. The batteries near C. Harbor 
could not be taken. 


Our loss is quite severe in wounded with 
a number killed. We gained nothing dur- 
ing the day. All kinds of rumors are com- 
ing in, most all conflicting. A signal sta- 
tion has been placed at the landing. The 
lieutenant, for lack of better accommoda- 
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tions, has taken up his quarters tempor- 
arily in my tent. 


July 11th 


Our troops made several charges last 
night but were repulsed. The hospital boat 
lies at the landing and the wounded are 
coming by hourly in ambulances to it. The 
sight of the poor mangled fellows is a 
fearful one. There are a number of rebs 
among them. 


Two reb captains, prisoners taken & pa- 
roled, are loitering around the dock see- 
ing what they can see. From their man- 
ner one would judge them to be in the 
best of spirits. They were greatly aston- 
ished when they saw 40 or 50 of our shells 
burst in their camp almost before they 
were up. They supposed we had one or 
two pieces & were going to shell us out the 
very day of the attack but felt in no hurry 
at all about it. 


I can hear not a word from the 100th. 


July 12 
Our men have every battery on Morris 
Island except Fort Wagner. It will re- 
quire a regular siege to take it. Sumpter 
opened on us this morning and wounded 
a great many of the 100th. 


The rebs reinforced Fort Wagner to- 


day. Our Gunboats cut them up most 
unmercifully while they were landing. 


18th 


Very heavy & rapid cannonading on 
Morris I. all the afternoon. At night our 
troops made a charge & were repulsed 
with a loss of 500 in killed & wounded.... 


Was busy all the afternoon checking off 
the cargo of the steamer Cossack. 


19th 


Nothing yet very reliable from yester- 
day’s doings on Morris Island. The 100th 
was fearfully cut up last night. I can learn 
nothing further. .. . 
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History Along the Frontier 


| es LOCAL HISTORY COUNCIL, organ- 
ized to encourage the teaching of local 
history in the schools, held its initial meet- 
ing in Norton Hall of the University of 
Buffalo on December 16, 1954. Dr. Harry 
W. Rockwell, President-Emeritus of the 
Buffalo State Teachers College and mem- 
ber of this Society's Board of Managers, 
was chosen to act as the Council’s Chair- 
man. The Society’s Director is clerk. The 
following were chosen to serve on the 
Executive Committee: Dean Nicholas J. 
Sullivan, S.J., of Canisius College, Princi- 
pal Edwin Mustard of the Amherst Cen- 
tral Junior High School and Dr. Frank 
J. Dressler of the Buffalo City School 
Department. 

The Council’s purposes were stated to 
be: to develop teaching materials, to en- 
courage teacher training in local history, 
to encourage general publications in the 
field for supplementary use in the schools 
and to co-operate freely with historical 
societies to carry out the program. 

It was agreed that a meeting for Junior 
Historians, however organized, should be 
arranged for Erie County during the 
Spring and that work should be initiated 
immediately to develop teaching materials. 


THE LOCAL HISTORY COUNCIL 

Name Institution 

Dr. Frank J. Dressler, Buffalo School De- 
partment 

Stuart F. Tuck, Tonawanda School De- 
partment 

Wilbur H. Glover, Buffalo Historical So- 
ciety 

J. S. N. Sprague, Erie County Historical 
Federation 

Dr. Harry W. Rockwell, Buffalo Historical 
Society 

J. Odell Scott, Last Aurora 

Eric Brunger, State Teachers College 

Miss Deleo Gravink, North Collins Central 

Miss Marie Diana, Lancaster Central #1 


Mrs. Mary Palmer, Griffith Institute 

Miss Dorothy Baker, Cheektowaga 

Dr. I. Frank Mogavero, Diocese of Buffalo 

Thomas Quinlivan, West Seneca 

James Duffy, Eden Central (4th District) 

Miss Jennie Smith, Kenmore School De- 
partment 

Dean Nicholas J. Sullivan, S.J., Canisius 
College 

Edwin Mustard, Amherst Central 

John T. Horton, University of Buffalo 

Gene Covelli, Maryvale (2nd District) 

Mrs. Helen Bockmier, Lake Shore Central 

Miss Mildred Schworm, Clarence Central 

Marlo Schermerhorn, Erie County Histori- 
cal Federation 


Russell E. Corser, Iroquois Central 


HE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of the 

Erie County Historical Federation 
took place January 12, 1955 in the build- 
ing of the Society. Dr. Daniel Fisher of 
Clarence Center was elected President to 
succeed Mr. George Sipprell and John S. 
N. Sprague of Buffalo was re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The evening was devoted to a considera- 
tion of plans and to reports of activities 
already initiated among the members. Con- 
siderable time was spent discussing the 
school program. Refreshments were served 
by the Buffalo hosts, who regretted that 
many of the Federation’s faithful were 
kept away by icy roads. 


O N JULY 27TH next the first assembly 
of the Congress of Historical So- 
cieties will convene at the University of 
Buffalo for a day of study, conference and 
exchange. It will be open to the historical 
societies and historians of western New 
York. This Society is happy to join with 
the University in sponsoring the meeting. 


There will be sessions on the use of 
sources, writing, recording and teaching 
in the field of localized history. Among 
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the people who will participate are Drs. 
Horton, Kaiser and Stern of the Univer- 
sity faculty, Dr. Glover of this Society’s 
staff, Mrs. Julia Boyer-Reinstein, Mr. John 
Printy, Mr. George Sipprell, and Mr. Ray- 
mond Yates. 


More detailed announcements, and in- 
vitations will be issued later, but all who 
are interested will be welcome. There will 
be a registration fee of $5, which will 
cover the cost of luncheon and dinner for 
participants. 


HE CHANTESUTA INDIAN DANCERS of 
Buffalo are continuing to develop 
their great repertoire of American Indian 
dances in spite of the absence of their di- 


Books You May Want to 


The Genesee River Country—Historical 
Sketches. By SHERMAN PEER. Pp. 162. 
Map and sketches. Ithaca, N. Y., 1954. 


From the glacial age when the site of 
Rochester was covered by a sheet of ice 
two miles thick, to the times of William 
Pryor Letchworth, the author of this book 
has traced in interesting fashion the history 
of the river, the valley and its people. He 
has condensed into thirteen chapters the 
fruits of more than a half century of study, 
born of his boyhood desire to write in the 
meter of The Lady of the Lake a poem of 
the river and the Iroquois. 


Imaginatively, he has personalized the 
Genesee, and this romantic approach lends 
interest to the sound factual basis of his 
work. The Great Spirit grew the forest 
for the Indians, and the French were the 
first whites to enter it. Etienne Brulé, 
Louis Joncaire and certain Recollect or 
Franciscan fathers were among the early 
visitors. Rev. Samuel Kirkland, the first 
Protestant missionary, appeared in 1765, 
and during a stay of eighteen months was 
twice threatened with death. Jesuits, 
Moravians and Quakers brought the knock 
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rector, David Zimpfer, who is in the army. 
Their rehearsals are going on weekly in 
our building during the winter. 


The Chantesutas’ regular annual reci- 
tal will be presented in the Clark Gym- 
nasium of the University of Buffalo on 
March 20. Those who saw the brilliant 
display of costumes presented by the group 
last fall in the Erie County Bank’s exhibit 
hall will be eager to see the greater beauty 
of those costumes in the carefully pre- 
pared and authentic dances to be seen in 
the recital. 


The dancers will be seen also, more 
briefly, as a feature of the Congress of 
Local Historical Societies on July 27. 


See 


of Christianity to the door of the long 
house. 


But the white man also brought muskets, 
whiskey, and superior bargaining tech- 
nique. The foxes of the forest felt the 
might of Sullivan’s devastating punitive 
expedition, with its key battle at Newton, 
south of Elmira. Even more devastating 
in its effects was the hunger of the white 
man for land. Against bribery and corrup- 
tion of the Indians the Quakers waged a 
spirited fight, but the outcome was inevi- 
table. Activities of the Holland Land 
Company, the Ogden Land Company, 
Poulteney’s attempt to establish through 
Captain Williamson a European system of 
landed aristocracy with German immi- 
grants, and the more successful work of 
the Wadsworths, are recounted in con- 
siderable detail. 


The work includes an account of the in- 
tense religious activity of the early nine- 
teenth century, and the growth of various 
sects in the Genesee country. The story 
of Mary Jemison is retold in brief form, 
and the final chapter deals with the life 
and work of William Pryor Letchworth. 


Mr. Peer’s account of this interesting and 
picturesque region is worthy of a better 
form. Although case-bound, the pages are 
multigraphed, and there are numerous er- 
rors of spelling and typography. The date 
of the burning of Buffalo is given incor- 
rectly as 1812. Nevertheless, these minor 
errors do not detract greatly from the value 
and interest of the book. 


Buffalo WaLterR McCausLanp 


Cannons Over Niagara. By HARRIET WEED 
HUBBELL. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1954. Pp. 192. $2.75. 


Adventuring with Indians, pioneers and 
soldiers up and down the Niagara Fron- 
tier during the War of 1812 will be the 
privilege of those young readers who dis- 
cover Cannons Over Niagara. 


Young Eben Bascom, on his way with 
his family to settle in New York State, is 
captured by Mohawks and taken to the 
Mohawk lands thirty-five miles west of 
Fort George in Canada. With the help of 
Zenas Crother he finally escapes, and hav- 
ing no idea where his father may be, he 
goes to Buffalo where he finds work in 
Button’s Tavern. Always in fear of his 
Indian foster father, he becomes involved 
in various adventures in the War of 1812 
as it rages up and down the Niagara River 
and around the western end of Lake On- 
tario. After the burning of Buffalo he is 
reunited with his father and they decide to 
settle in Buffalo, for, as his father says, 
“. . . Buffalo may not be much of any- 
thing to look at now, but you don’t think 
it’s going to stay like this, do you? Any 
place that’s come up out of the ashes as 
fast as this has is going to keep right on 
coming.” 

General Porter, Dr. Cyrenius Chapin, 
Buffalo’s first physician and the author’s 
great-great grandfather, and a number of 
other historical characters are active in 
the story. Earlier Buffalo with its Dutch- 
named streets, its business places and tav- 


erns, and the neighboring villages are des- 
cribed. The story moves rapidly, brings 
to life an important period in Niagara 
Frontier history and shows the growth. of 
a boy as he develops skill and self-reliance. 

The author, Mrs. Hubbell, who is a 
member of the Weed family, formerly 
lived in Buffalo and attended the Buffalo 
Seminary. 

Marietta H. McGraw 

Buffalo and Erie County 

Public Library 


An Agricultural History of the Genesee 
Valley 1790-1860. By NEIL ADAMS 
MC NALL. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1952. $5.00. 


The farm leaders of the Genesee valley, 
the Wadsworths and Joseph Ellicott prom- 
inent among them, struggled long to find 
the type of agriculture that would bring 
in cash. At first it was pot- and pearlash 
for Montreal that kept them solvent; after 
disappointment with sheep and a variety 
of crops, the Valley did well with wheat. 
The Erie Canal made wheat into a source 
of cash worth hard, steady and intelligent 
effort and the lesson was learned. There- 
after, as disease made wheat less profitable, 
there were plenty of good managers to 
study the prospects of livestock breeding, 
beef, wool and dairy production and even 
such highly specialized lines as the very 
successful nursery business around Roches- 
ter. To a great extent it was in such 
pioneer areas that this problem was 
worked out and American agriculture 
turned to commercial production. 


Mr. McNall’s book is stuffed with the 
richest sort of raw materials for such his- 
torical speculation, and for local historians 
as well. He does not always get to the 
roots of the farmers’ thinking but no one 
will complain that he has not turned up 
useful facts in quantity. It is pleasant to 
note the frequent references to the So- 
ciety’s Publications in the chapters relat- 
ing to the settlement of the valley.—G. 
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The Story of the Salisbury Press. By BRUCE 
swirT. Foreword by Penn R. Watson. 
Buffalo: Wm. J. Keller, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. 31; illustrations. 


The Salisbury Club is a group of Buf- 
falonians who took that name when they 
organized, now about eight years ago, in 
the Grosvenor Library, not out of regard 
for the memory of Britain’s great Prime 
Minister but because, being Buffalonians 
and not Londoners, they sought for a 
name that would identify themselves with 
their city. Being not only loyal Buffalon- 
ians but lovers and collectors of books and 
printing, they chose, after long thought, 
the name of the Salisbury Club, after 
Buffalo’s first printers. Two brothers, Guy 
and Hezekiah, had come to Buffalo in this 
bit of the far west in 1811, bringing with 
them their press, which was only a slight 
modernization of Benjamin Franklin’s. 


It is the story of their vicissitudes that 
the Rev. Dr. Bruce Swift was persuaded 
by the Salisbury Club to undertake; and 
the result of his research has been put into 
pamphlet form by William J. Keller, Inc., 
on the occasion of the firm’s fortieth anni- 
versary. It is a beautifully designed book- 
let, worthy of the long study and the de- 
lightful style of the author. On this it is 
no reflection to remark that not the least 
interesting feature of the story is the fac- 
similes and illustrations which vivify the 
narrative—a somewhat dour portrait of 
Hezekiah, the more interesting of the two 
as far as his influence on early Buffalo was 
concerned but perhaps not the more pic- 
turesque; several broadsides; brother Guy, 
belying by his calm studiousness his ec- 
centric character; a plan of the village of 
Buffalo in 1825, which of course is no 
novelty but helps to locate the Salisbury 
store and press; and a facsimile of the first 
issue of Buffalo’s first newspaper, The 
Gazette, dated October 3, 1811. All the 
illustrations were made from the originals 
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in the library of the Buffalo Historical 
Society (a fact which might have been 
noted) and the Society is of course guard- 
ing as one of its greatest treasures the issue 
of the Gazette, because it is the only copy 
known. All the pamphlets and books noted 
by Dr. Swift, although not in standard 
bibliographical form but in more interest- 
ing chronological summary, are in posses- 
sion of either the Society or of the author. 
The 1811 copy of the Gazette will probab- 
ly have a considerably longer life than the 
issues of newspapers published 150 years 
later, which need rather speedy micro- 
filming if they are to edify historians of 
the next generation. 


The Gazette naturally had a rough time 
during the War of 1812. Its edition dated 
December 21, 1813 was published only 
about a week before the destruction of the 
village, but even then there was not the 
interruption which disaster might have 
justified. Its next issue was dated January 
18, 1814, and was published from the 
Harris Hill Tavern outside Williamsville, 
which still stands on its original site on the 
south side of the Batavia road, just east 
of the intersection of Harris Hill Road. 
The Salisbury Club’s next project might 
well be to mark this building. The story 
of the two Salisbury brothers and the 
nephew of the elder, who in a sense suc- 
ceeded his father, extends from 1811 to 
1839, when others bought the business. 
Continuity, however, is provided because 
the Gazette, although it had occasionally 
taken other names, became in the latter 
year The Commercial Advertiser and 
Journal. Truly does Dr. Swift say that “no 
event is more important in the life of a 
community [not even the founding of a 
church, Doctor?] than the establishment 
of its first printing press, especially if the 
main product of the press is a newspaper.” 
He makes his research the handmaiden of 
great readability. 
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Comment and Suggestion 


O UR FORMER DIRECTOR, Robert W. 
Bingham, writes to repudiate the 
ascription to him in Mr. McKaig’s article 
on place names (Niagara Frontier, Au- 
tumn 1954) of the theory that the name 
Buffalo might have arisen from the French 
phrase “beau fleuve” mishandled by Eng- 
lish tongues. He calls our attention to his 
notes on the subject published in Museum 
Notes, October, 1946. In that place he 
pointed out the use of the name “Buffalo” 
applied to the Creek in British maps pre- 
pared in the 1760’s and in a British army 
document of 1781. 


He concludes his account, ‘“‘While these 
documentary records do not clarify the 
origin of the name, they definitely show 
that Buffalo was used prior to 1764.” 


HANK you for sending me the little 

booklet which contains an article 
“100th Regiment on Folly Island” taken 
from the diary of my father George N. 
Stoddard. As it is to be continued in the 
next issue, I do hope you will send me 
that one also. 


After he returned from the war he oper- 
ated a drug store at Niagara and Brecken- 
ridge Street for a great many years, later 
moving to Wilson, New York, in 1897. 

The Ed Cook he speaks of in the diary 
was his cousin who after his return from 
the war had a store on The Terrace. It 
was either a hardware or, as I am inclined 
to remember, a ship’s chandler store, 
known as Edward L. Cook. 


My recollections of Buffalo are quite 
vivid. I well remember “the old Allen 
estate,” as it was known, on Niagara Street 
between Ferry and Breckenridge Streets, 
where the Baileys lived. I believe they 
were related to Grover Cleveland. I also 
remember Elsie Bird’s home on Niagara 
Street between Ferry and Albany Streets. 
I used to pass it each day on my way to 
No. 18 School on School Street. 


. . this has brought back many child- 
hood memories. 
FLORENCE STODDARD BOH NEBERG 
Newark, New Jersey 


The Issue’s Authors 


OB ROY MACLEOD needs little intro- 

duction in Buffalo, where he has been 
heard by innumerable audiences. A Vice- 
President of Niagara-Mohawk Company, 
he has for thirty years given Buffalonians 
a cheerful view of their own city, delivered 
without condescension by a native Boston- 
ian. Here he explains in part his enthu- 
siasm for his residential seat on Grand 
Island. Those who have missed seeing 
the published booklet of Mr. Macleod’s 
history Cinderella Island will enjoy mak- 
ing its acquaintance. 


Cars W. S. DAVENPORT went 
to sea as an apprentice on a full- 
rigged ship from his native England in 
1889. Around the Horn, in Callao, he was 
treated to doughnuts and cookies aboard 
a Yankee ship, which may have helped to 
set him on his “one-man crusade in foster- 
ing Anglo-American relations” to which 
we must credit his contribution herein. 

Through the merchant service he rose 
to his present (now retired) rank in the 
Royal Navy. Throughout World War I 
he was almost continuously at sea and, 
after the harrowing experiences ashore on 
inadequate disability pension allowances 
that were all too common between wars, 
he volunteered for further service in 
World War II. 

Commander Davenport has kept him- 
self busy doing reference work on a variety 
of historical research projects and has cal- 
culated and marked the Prime Meridian 
in his present home village of Peacehaven 
in Sussex. Among his American ties is the 
naming of Davenport, Iowa for a member 
of his family. 

The Commander’s two sons were edu- 
cated at Christ’s Hospital and are at 
present farming in New Zealand. 
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Millard Fillmore and the Things of God 


and Caesar —I 
by John T. Horton 


SLAVE named Daniel’, fleeing from 
bondage in Kentucky, came down 
Lake Erie one summer’s day in 1851 
as a cook in the galley of the steamer 
Buckeye. The steamer had just tied 
up at the dock when a deputy United 
States marshal, two constables and the 
agent of Daniel’s Kentucky master boarded 
her; and brutally overcoming the fu- 
gitive’s resistance, seized him and dragged 
him before United States Commissioner 
Henry K. Smith in the Spaulding Ex- 
change. While commotion ensued and 
riot threatened, the Commissioner had 
Daniel locked up in the county jail and 
transferred the hearing in the case to the 
county court house. Upon examination 
of the papers, he promptly ordered the 
fugitive to be sent back to bondage. He 
collected his fee no doubt; and so too no 
doubt did Dennis Bowen’, counsel for 
Rust, the agent of the Kentucky master. 
The case would have ended there if 
another lawyer, quite as prominent in his 
time as Dennis Bowen, had not offered his 
services as counsel for the slave. John L. 
Talcott communicated straightway with 
United States Judge Conkling at Auburn 
who upon Talcott’s suit issued a writ of 
habeas corpus which he made returnable 
before himself on August 30th at 2 p.m. 


1, For the above narrative Buffalo Morning 
Express, August 12, 16, 21, 30 and Sep- 
tember 1-2, 4, 1851. 

2. Bowen had read law in the firm of Millard 
Fillmore (Fillmore, Hall & Haven). A 
future President of the United States was 
to read law in Bowen’s own firm (Rogers, 
Bowen and Rogers) ; he was Grover Cleve- 
land. Bowen was a lawyer with a talent 
for settling cases out of court; he seems to 
have been more sagacious than eloquent. H. 
Perry Smith, History of the City of Buffalo 
and Erie County, II, 48-481. Henry K. 


at the court house in Buffalo. At the 
appointed time the judge was on the bench 
when he handed down an extraordinary 
opinion based on neither common law 
nor statute but on the Twelve Tables of 
Rome which, as he said, directed that am- 
biguities where slaves were concerned 
should be resolved in the slaves’ favor. 
Finding that the slave Daniel had begun 
his flight before the Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1850 had been passed and that that 
law was ambiguous in regard to flights 
thus begun, he ordered Daniel to be set 
free. Escorted by jubilant friends to Black 
Rock, Daniel went thence over the Niagara 
river into Canada. Meanwhile a police 
magistrate fined Rust $50 for assault. 


The local incident is but one of many 
which both locally and generally through- 
out the North illustrated what Southern- 
ers meant when they reproached Northern- 
ers for nullifying a Federal law enacted 
to preserve the Union by protecting South- 
erners in their constitutional right to re- 
claim fugitive slaves. The law to be sure 
was severe. According to its terms, Com- 
missioner Smith had acted properly in 
remanding Daniel to servitude on the sole 
basis of the proofs and affidavits furnished 
by Rust; and for doing so he was entitled 
to double the fee that he would have got 


Smith had been Recorder of Buffalo, Post- 
master and Mayor. Ibid., II, 470-481. For 
John L. Talcott see Samuel M. Welch, 
Recollections of Buffalo Fifty Years Since, 
324-326. Talcott’s defense of the slave 
Daniel is mentioned in his obituary, Buffalo 
Commercial Adviser, January 20, 1887. He 
was elected a Justice of the Supreme Court 
for the Eighth Judicial District in 1869; in 
1879 appointed to the Appellate Division 
for the Fourth Department and in 1881, 
appointed Presiding Justice of that Court. 
Loc. cit. 
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for doing otherwise. The deputy marshal 
had acted properly in arresting Daniel, 
indeed had he refused, he would have been 
liable to a fine of $1000. Had the arrest 
been obstructed, he could have summoned 
the posse comitatus to aid him in effecting 
it. If in the confusion of the moment, 
Daniel had escaped and found asylum with 
Benjamin Baker of Orchard Park or with 
Thomas Love of Buffalo or with any other 
abolitionist of Erie County, his rescuer 
would have been liable to a jail term of 
six months or to a fine of $1000; and had 
the rescue been consummated, to a damage 
suit in the same sum. Whether the Twelve 
Tables of Rome would have protected 
Judge Conkling from these penalties is a 
moot question! Be that as it may, that 
judge’s contemptuous flouting of the law, 
and the satisfaction that many Buffalo- 
nians took in watching him do it, could 
only have intensified the Southern feeling 
that Northern professions of loyalty to the 
Union were hollow and hypocritical; for 
in 1851 the policy of Union men was to 
abide faithfully by the Great Compromise 
of the year before, the Compromise of 
which the Fugitive Slave Law was an 
essential part. 


Needless to say the Compromise both 
before and after its passage through Con- 
gress was detested by men of extreme 
opinions in both parts of the country. Few 
detested it more vehemently than Senator 
William H. Seward of New York who 
pleaded a higher law than the Constitution 
as a moral obstacle to securing for South- 
erners their constitutional right to repos- 
sess their skipping Negroes. Abolitionists 
agreed with the Senator vociferously. 
Southern extremists on the other hand 
loudly condemned that part of the Com- 
promise which aimed to do away with the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia; 
they denounced the proposed admission of 
California as a free state; and while they 
deplored the failure to guarantee the right 
of property in slaves in the New Mexico 
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Territory their Northern counterparts 
condemned the failure expressly to deny 
that right in the same place. Feeling over 
these issues had run so high on the eve of 
the enactment of the Compromise that dis- 
union and civil war were loudly threat- 
ened. If they were averted for the time 
being, that was the result of this enact- 
ment. A distinguished historian ascribes 
the principal credit for the passage of the 
Compromise measures to Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, Stephen A. Douglas and 
to Millard Fillmore, who succeeding the 
old and honest but fumbling President 
Taylor in June 1850, swiftly and ably or- 
ganized a new administration and brought 
its powerful influence to bear directly in 
favor of the controversial legislation*. The 
storm which it had stirred up abated little 
by little; but its mutterings for some time 
continued angry and ominous. 


“Tn the North,” observed President Fill- 
more’s Secretary of the Interior, Alexander 
H. H. Stuart of Virginia, “it was necessary 
to call out the military, as a sort of ad- 
junct posse comitatus to aid the civil au-— 
thority, in the execution of the [Fugitive 
Slave] law, in the ‘Burns’* & ‘Sims’ cases; 
and in the South, (especially in South — 
Carolina) a strong revolutionary spirit was 
exhibited. The public was not fully ap- 
prised of the extent of the danger but the 
President and Cabinet were duly informed 
of all that was going on.” The Secretary, 
continuing, remarks that he was in touch 
with the South Carolinian Unionist lawyer, 
James Petigru, from whom he learned 
“that there was an organized plan to seize 
the forts at Charleston, and to secede from 
the Union...” The state of things, 
Stuart adds, “was so threatening that Gen- 
eral Scott was invited to confer with the 


3. Allan Nevins, Ordeal of the Union I, 336, 
344, 

4. The Burns case occurred during the Ad- 
ministration of Franklin Pierce, not of Mil- 
lard Fillmore. 
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cabinet, in regard to the proper military 
preparations, to meet the apprehended in- 
surrection any moment. By his advice, 
the fortifications at Charleston were 
strengthened and the garrisons re-enforced, 
and considerable bodies of troops were 
stationed at points in North Carolina and 
elsewhere, so that they could in case of an 
outbreak, be concentrated at the point of 
attack.” 


From Stuart’s narrative one can infer, 
although no other sources were available, 
that President Fillmore was prepared to 
enforce the terms of the Compromise with 
a strong hand upon the North as well as 
the South; .and that while he offered both 
what he considered a mutually honorable 
settlement, he would permit neither to 
obstruct with force the execution of the 
law. As touching South Carolina, he was 
acting on the principles of Jackson; and 
though breathing no threats of slaughter 
and burning against secessionists as Taylor 
had done, he was taking more practical 
and effective steps than Taylor to prevent 
secession or, if it occurred, to thwart it on 
the instant. Stuart gives us in this respect 
a somewhat different impression of Fill- 
more than that of the bland politician such 
as he has usually been depicted. Alluding 
to a visit paid to the President by the 
Governor of South Carolina at this critical 
juncture to demand an explanation for 
concentrating so many troops in the vicin- 
ity of Charleston, Stuart paraphrases “Mr. 
Fillmore’s curt, but dignified reply .. . 
‘that he was commander-in-chief of the 
army of the United States and that as 
such it was his duty to station the troops 


5. Alexander H. H. Stuart to James Grant 
Wilson, May 8, 1878, MS letter in the 
Buffalo Historical Society. 

6. Allan Nevins, op. cit., I, 364. 

7. Millard Fillmore Papers, II, 509. Buffalo 
was one of the terminal points of the Under- 
ground Railroad which was organized not 
only there but in the rural part of Erie 


at such points, as he deemed most ad- 
vantageous to the public interests and that 
he recognized no responsibility for his 
official action, to the Governor of South 
Carolina.’ ”® 


It was about this time that Petigru, 
Stuart’s correspondent, upon departing 
from a secessionist community where he 
had been arguing a case, was asked by a 
friend to drink a health to South Carolina. 
“With all my heart,” replied Petigru, “and 
her return to her senses!”* If that state 
returned to her senses in due course, the 
President’s prompt action as Commander- 
in-chief may well be one of the explana- 
tions. In any event her rancour sensibly 
subsided, as the rancour of the South in 
general did. But irritating reports of 
Northern evasions or outright violations 
of the Compromise, particularly of that 
part of it embodied in the Fugitive Slave 
Law, could and did reinflame Southern 
passions. As to why the North persisted 
in this course, why the President’s own 
state and city were among the worst of- 
fenders in this matter, the President had 
some direct and painful intelligence from 
his own church in Buffalo and from his 
own minister, the Unitarian divine, Dr. 
George W. Hosmer, who spoke out against 
the Fugitive Slave Law to the President’s 
face. Some of Dr. Hosmer’s parishioners 
would have liked him to do more, even to 
drive the President from the congrega- 
tion; still others rather than be contamin- 
ated by the President’s occasional and sin- 
ful presence resigned their pews and de- 
parted.” 

From a less intimate source but from 
one which made it clear that the Uni- 


County as well. See University of Buffalo 
M. A. thesis by Hildegarde F. Graf, entitled 
“Abolition and Anti-Slavery in Buffalo and 
Erie County,” parts of which have been 
published in Niagara Frontier. The Aboli- 
tionists of Buffalo and its environs tried to 
avoid sensational cases in aiding fugitive 
slaves. Their aim was the escape of the 
fugitives, not publicity. 
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tarian Church in Buffalo was not peculiar 
in its horror at what he had done, the 
President learned that Christian bodies 
throughout the North were aflame with 
righteous wrath for the same reason. Gov- 
ernor Hamilton Fish of New York, a 
Whig as Fillmore was but of the Seward 
faction of Whigs, wrote to him near the 
end of November, 1850 in objection to the 
retroactive provisions of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, the provisions which less than a 
year later Judge Conkling in the case of 
the slave Daniel was to evade by learned 
and perhaps ironical subterfuge. Governor 
Fish’s letter dealt also with the head-on 
opposition to the law made by the 
Churches. It spoke of “... the excite- 
ment which pervades the North, which 
has entered the Pulpit, & is stimulated 
by the resolves of synods and assemblages 
of religious & pious men; much more in 
my opinion than by the agitation of poli- 
ticalémaniieecr.’* 

The Union preserved through wicked 
compromise or the Union destroyed 
through renouncing that compromise were 
the sombre alternatives which the sermons 
and synods of many pious men were pre- 
senting to President Fillmore. The dilem- 
ma was by no means a novel proposition. 
Radical Abolitionists had long since pro- 
pounded it; and their leader, William 
Lloyd Garrison, had put it in pithy form 
when he first condemned the constitution 
as “a Covenant with Death and an Agree- 
ment with Hell.” Though few of Garri- 
son’s countrymen ever took or ever would 
take that extreme position, many of them 
nevertheless felt a sense of guilt in being 
even passive parties to a compact that con- 
doned the sin of slavery. When the Presi- 
dent sought to compel them to become 
active parties to that compact by not only 


8. Hamilton Fish to Millard Fillmore, Novem- 
ber 27, 1850. MS letters to Millard Fill- 
more, vol. 14, Buffalo Historical Society. 


9. John T. Horton, Old Erie: The Growth 
of an American Community, 141-142. 
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obeying but even, if necessary, by person- 
ally enforcing its most odious provision, 
they grew openly defiant; and whether | 
Abolitionists or not, a vigorous minority 
evinced by deed as well as by word their 
willingness to see the Constitution and the 
Union which it created sink in ruins, if, 
as the President and his spokesman con- 
tended, Union and Constitution could be . 
upheld only by catching runaway slaves 
and sending them in chains back to their 
masters. 


But in spite of their defiance, the Abo- 
litionists and their sympathizers, whose 
numbers the Fugitive Slave Law undoubt- 
edly augmented, considered themselves pa- 
triotic citizens. If they prized the Con- 
stitution less, they prized the Declaration 
of Independence more; and they strove for 
a revolution of affairs that would bring 
the practices of the one into conformity 
with the professions of the other. To this 
striving they somehow imparted a quality 
which depending on one’s point of view 
was sinister or sublime. It was a religious 
quality curiously blended with a patriotic 
one. These people professed to see in 
the ideals of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the American Revolution the 
very doctrines of Christianity itself. In 
the constitution of their society, the Abo- 
litionists of Buffalo had invoked to justify 
their stand the authority of both the De- 
claration and the New Testament. Both, 
so they believed, proclaimed a gospel of 
freedom to all mankind regardless of blood 
or color.* President Fillmore who had 
known the Abolitionists for years was 
doubtless familiar with their habit of com- 
bining the ideas of the American Revolu- 
tion with those of Christianity; but even 
were he not, he was soon to receive a vivid 
illustration of it from the hands of an 
Unitarian clergyman in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, a clergyman, moreover, who defied 
the President for trespassing into the re- 
ligious sphere; and radical Protestant 
though he was, did so with as much energy 
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as ever the Pope defied the Emperor for 
tolerating Monophysites or for casting 
images out of the Churches. The letter 
is so significant that it deserves to be pub- 
lished in its original language: 


Boston, 21 November 1850 


Honored Sir, 


This letter is one which requires only 
to be read; I cannot expect you to reply 
toit. I am a clergyman in this city. Not 
one of those unfortunately, who are much 
respected, but on the contrary, I have an 
ill name, & am one of the most odious 
men in this state, no man, out of the poli- 
tical arena is so much hated, in Massa- 
chusetts, as myself. J think this hatred 
is chargeable only to certain opinions 
which I entertain relative to theology & to 
morals. Still I think I have never been 
accused of wanting reverence for God, or 
love for man, of a disregard to Truth & to 
Justice. I say all this by way of preface, 
for I need not suppose you know anything 
of me. 


I have a large religious society in this 
town, composed of “all sorts and condi- 
tions of men”, — fugitive slaves whe do 
not legally own the nails on their fingers, 
& cannot read the Lord’s Prayer, & also 
men and women of wealth and fine culti- 
vation. I wish to inform you of the diffi- 
culty in which we (the Church & myself) 
are placed by the new Fugitive Slave Law. 
There are several Fugitive slaves in the 
Society. They have committed no wrong. 
They have the same “inalienable right” “to 
Life, Liberty & the Pursuit of Happiness” 
that you have. They naturally look to 
me for aid in their affliction. They are 
strangers & look to me to take them in; 
hungry & beg me to feed them; thirsty & 
would have me give them drink, they are 
naked & look to me for clothing; sick & 
wish me to visit them. Yes, they are 
ready to perish, & ask their life at my 
hands. Even the letter of the most Jewish 
of the gospels makes Christ say: —‘‘Inas- 
much as ye have not done it unto one 
of the least of these, ye have not done it 
unto me.” They come to me as to a 


Christian minister, & ask me to do as Hu- 
manity and Christianity equally require: — 
They ask me to do to others as I would 
have others do to me. 


But your Law will punish me with fine 
of $1000 & imprisonment for six months 
if I take in one of these strangers, feed & 
clothe these naked & hungry children of 
want:—nay if I visit them when they are 
sick, come unto them when they are in 
prison, or help them “directly or indirect- 
ly” when they are ready to perish! Sup- 
pose I should refuse to do for them what 
Christianity demands. I will not say what 
I should think of myself, but Sir, you 
would say I was a Scoundrel, that I was 
really an Infidel, (my theological brethren 
call me so) that I deserved a jail for six 
years! You would say right. But if I do as 
you must know that I ought, then your 
law strips me of my property, tears me 
from my wife, and shuts me in a jail! 
Perhaps I do not value the obligations 
of religion so much as my opponents, of 
another faith, but I must say I would 
rather lie all my life in a jail and starve 
there, than refuse to protect one of these 
parishioners of mine. Do not call me a 
fanatic. I am a cool and sober man, but 
I must reverence the Laws of God come 
of that what will come. I must be true to 
my Religion. . . 


William Craft, & Ellen are parishioners 
of mine. They have been at my house. 
I married them a fortnight ago this day. 
After the ceremony I put a Bible & then 
a Sword into William’s hands, & told him 
the use of each. When the slave hunters 
were here suppose I had helped the man 
to escape out of their hands, suppose I 
had taken the woman to my own house, & 
sheltered her there till the storm had 
passed by, should you think I did a thing 
worthy of fine & imprisonment? If I took 
all peaceful measures to thwart the Kid- 
nappers (legal Kidnappers) of their prey 
—would that be a thing for punishment? 
You cannot think that I am to stand by & 
see my own church carried off to slavery 
& do nothing to hinder such a wrong. . . . 

I only write to you to remind you of 
the difficulties in our way. If need is we 
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will suffer any penalties you may put upon 
us, but we must. keep the Law of God. I 
beg of you to excuse this letter, & with 
many good wishes for your prosperity, be- 
lieve me, 

Your obt. servt. 


Theodore Parker 


How Fillmore reacted to this defiant 
statement of the apostolic doctrine that 
Christians should obey God rather than 
men, he does not make altogether clear. 
At any rate, whether moved or not, he 
disdained to permit any use to be made 
of it against the author. He simply en- 
dorsed it and filed it away. His endorse- 
ment reads: “This letter is entirely pri- 
vate, no one knows of its existence or will 
know of it from me.’° 

Although he ignored Parker’s personal 
defiance Fillmore refused to ignore the 


10. MS letter in Letters to Millard Fillmore vol. 
13, Buffalo Historical Society. This letter 
has been slightly edited by Weiss. See John 
Weiss, Life and Correspondence of Theo- 
dore Parker, II, 100-102. See also, for the 
President’s attitude on the case of William 
and Ellen Craft, his Secretary’s letter, W. S. 
Derrick to Robert Collins of Macon, Ga., 
alleged owner of the fugitives, November 19, 
1850, Millard Fillmore Papers 11, 301-304: 


. . . You state in substance that you are 
the owner of the Crafts . . . and call the 
President’s attention to . . . the manner in 
which your agents were . . . treated for 
merely asking that the slaves be returned 
according to the Laws of the United States 
—that they have been arrested . . . as 
kidnappers. . . . You then speak of the 
pernicious effect of such proceedings, and 
of their tendency to disturb the harmony 
of the Union . . . and you, finally, inquire 
whether it . . . is not the intention, of the 
Executive of the United States to cause that 
Law to be .. . enforced. To this the 
President directs me to reply, that you can- 
not be more deeply impressed than he is 
with the importance of having every law 
faithfully executed. Every statute in this 
country passed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution . . . is entitled 
to the respect and obedience of every true 
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collective defiance which Boston, with 
Parker as ringleader, insisted upon bid. 
ding the Administration. “So far as de- | 
pends on me,” said Fillmore, “laws shall 
be faithfully executed and all forcible op- 
position to them suppressed.’ As the case 
of Thomas Sims proved, the President 
meant business. Sims, a fugitive arrested 
early in April, 1852 in Boston, was deliv- ° 
ered up under strong guard to his master’s 
agent and put aboard a vessel bound for 
Savannah where some days later he was 
publicly whipped. He had been delivered 
up in spite of Parker’s Vigilance Commit- 
tee which having employed learned coun- | 
sel in vain, had pondered and rejected 
Parker’s proposal to rescue Sims by piracy. 
Pondered and rejected too was the pro- 
posal of one of Parker’s confederates to 
steal the judicial record of the ownership 
of Sims from the Commissioner’s desk. 


American citizen — and the Constitution 
which the President has sworn to support 
has made it his special duty to take care that 
the Laws be faithfully executed. He has 
no thought of shrinking from his duty in 
this or any other case, but will to the utmost 
of his ability firmly and faithfully perform 
it...” The present case, Derrick elabo- 
rates, neither requires nor justifies direct 
Presidential intervention. See pp. 302-304. 

One should add that the Crafts escaped 
through the help of Parker who sent them to 
England. The President implies in the letter 
cited supra that though he would if need be 
call out the armed forces to execute the law, 
the present case did not warrant such drastic 
action. 

“ . the President has so much con- 
fidence in the . . . devotion to the Laws 
which has always characterized a large ma- 
jority of the citizens of Boston, that he 
cannot for a moment believe that it will be 
necessary to call in any extraordinary aid to 
execute the Laws in that city. . .. If he 
should find himself mistaken in this . . . he 
should perform his duty by employing all 
the means which the Constitution and Con- 
gress have placed at his disposal to enforce 
the Law.” Loc. cit. 


11. Henry Steele Commager, Theodore Parker, 
220. 
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Honest Yankees that they were, these 
zealots overcame the temptation to commit 
either theft or piracy; and contented them- 
selves with seeing Sims to the wharf and 
12. Ibid, 220-222. Fillmore seems to have over- 
rated (probably with diplomatic intent) the 
law-abiding quality of the Bostonians. A 
little less than a year before he had written 
to the president of the Common Council of 
Boston: 
“You have been, and I trust ever will be, 
a law-loving and a law-abiding people. I 
know that your devotion to this great prin- 
ciple has had a severe test in your recent 
efforts to execute the law for the return of 
fugitive slaves. Slavery... is repugnant to 
your feelings. . .. Nothing but a .. . solemn 
conviction, that a constitutional and legal 
obligation must be obeyed, at any and every 
sacrifice, could have insured the execution 
of the law in a case like this. . . . Good 
faith is the foundation of all morality and 
all social security. The free states had 
pledged themselves by the Constitution to 
the performance of this duty. The slave 
states had a right to insist, and did insist 
upon its performance. There was, then no 


The Hydraulics 
by Frank J. Lankes 


UFFALO’S vast industrial enterprises 

had a very humble origin in the 
southside community known as The Hy- 
draulics, a district in the vicinity of Seneca 
and Emslie streets. 

It was during the closing years of the 
18th century that Captain William Johns- 
ton erected a sawmill there on the Little 
Buffalo Creek, a stream that has since gone 
underground. 

This creek had its source in a marshy 
pond on the site now occupied by the East 
Buffalo Stockyards. It flowed across Wil- 
liam Street east of Babcock, crossed Bab- 
cock at Hannah, Clinton at Metcalf, Fill- 
more at Eagle, and Seneca at Hydraulic. 
Below Exchange it turned westward and 


singing a plaintive hymn as his prison ship 
set sail.’? 


END OF PART I 


alternative but to break our faith, forfeit 
our word of honor, and thereby trample the 
Constitution of our country in the dust, and 
run the hazards of a civil war; or else to 
admit the obligation like honest, true-hearted 
men, and do all in our power to comply 
with it — still hoping and trusting that in 
due time some mode would be devised . . . 
to get rid of the evil without destroying 
the fairest fabric of freedom that mortal 
hands have ever raised — and in its ruins 
extinguishing the last hope of humanity for 
self government.” Millard Fillmore to the 
Honorable Francis Brinley, June 9, 1951, 
Fillmore Papers, 11, 312-314. 

The President here is trying to conciliate 
the Bostonians and thus make only a covert 
and tactful allusion to the case of the slave 
Shadrach. In February, 1851, a Boston mob 
had seized him from the custody of officers 
and the ringleaders had got him spirited off 
to Canada. The guard over Sims was strong 
enough to forestall any such attempt. 


passed along the foot of the hill, crossed 
Main on the north end of Memorial Audi- 
torium then turned left at Commercial 
Street to enter Big Buffalo Creek at the 
foot of Commercial. 

The Little Buffalo was a placid stream 
except where it crossed what is now Seneca 
Street — at that place it flowed swiftly 
through a deep ravine. The exact location 
of Johnston’s sawmill is at present un- 
known to us but logic places it in this 
ravine where the problem of damming the 
water for power would be a simple one. 

When representatives of the Holland 
Land Company arrived here in 1798 to lay 
out the village of Buffalo they found 
Johnston’s mill in operation. The settle- 
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ment at that time consisted of a few cabins 
and a store on the north bank of the Little 
Buffalo operated by the Indian trader 
Cornelius Winney. 


Following its destruction in the War of 
1812 Buffalo was rebuilt and it expanded 
rapidly. By the time the Erie Canal 
opened for navigation there was an urgent 
need for greater milling facilities. The 
only nearby water available for power was 
that of the Little Buffalo, the supply of 
which was inadequate for additional in- 
dustrial requirements. To obtain a greater 
volume the Buffalo Hydraulic Association 
was incorporated. 


Operating with a capital of $25,000 this 
organization erected a dam on the Big 
Buffalo below the confluence of the Cay- 
uga Creek and diverted some of the water 
thus impounded through a canal to Johns- 
ton’s ravine. With the exception of its 
terminus this canal was within the Buffalo 
Creek Reservation. Permission for a fifty 
foot right of way was obtained from the 
Ogden associates who were owners of the 
pre-emptive right to the Reservation. 


The work of excavating was begun in 
1826 and completed in 1828. The head 
of the canal was about at what is now 
Harlem Road in West Seneca. From that 
point its course lay irregularly westward 
toward Buffalo, the location of the chan- 
nel being governed by the level provided 
by the terrain. 


Using the present streets of the city as 
a guide we follow the course of this canal. 
It crossed Bailey Avenue between the 
Pennsylvania Railroad right of way and 
Seneca Street, then angled toward the cor- 
ner of Seneca and Dole. Between those 
two points it encountered a stream which 
was dammed below the crossing to pro- 
vide additional water. At Dole the canal 
crossed Seneca from the northeast to the 
southwest corner and continued to a point 
below Perry, at which point it turned 
northwestward to recross Seneca at about 
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Walter. From there it ran.parallel with | 
Seneca and entered the millpond west of 
Fillmore. : 


The height of the dam in the ravine was 
raised so that the pond then spread out 
to cover parts of Emslie and Lord streets 
as far back as North Division. The com- 
pletion of the canal was celebrated for- 


mally and informally at Howard and ° 


Shaw’s Inn, which we are told was on 
Seneca about a mile from downtown 
Buffalo. 

By the year 1832 the Hydraulics had 
expanded to a community of 500 and the 


milling enterprises consisted of a sawmill, . 


grist mill, pail factory, woolen mill, shoe 
last factory, hat body factory, and brewery. 
The settlement of mill workers in the vi- 
cinity naturally led to the establishment of 
grocery and drygoods stores, meat mar- 
kets, blacksmith shops, shoemakers, etc. 
The city limit of Buffalo at that time was 
at Jefferson Street. 


Indians had free use of the canal for 
travel by canoe to and from The Hy- 
draulics, and farmers paid a toll charge 
to haul grain, live stock and produce by 
boat when the roads were unfit for use. 
Lumber was rafted from the sawmill on 
the Cayuga Creek at the rate of twenty- 
five cents per thousand feet and a charge 
was made for transporting saw logs and 
firewood. 


As the city of Buffalo expanded this 
canal became a public nuisance and a 
menace to health. Tanneries, slaughter- 
houses and piggeries located along its banks 
used it for the disposal of their refuse 
and as the channel filled with solid waste 
the height of the dam at Harlem Road 
was raised to insure passage of water to 
the mills. This resulted in the flooding 
of adjacent farm land and the loss of pro- 
ductive acreage. 


Complaints of the nuisance led to liti- 
gation as early as 1851 but the canal re- 
mained in operation until the 1880’s. It 
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is possible that the development of steam 
power was as much responsible for its 
abandonment as any other factor. 

The Little Buffalo Creek suffered the 
same pollution. Its water at times was 
dyed red with the bloody run-off from 
packing houses along its course. A trunk 
sewer was eventually constructed to ac- 


commodate its flow and the stream was 
covered. This creek was originally the 
Buffalo terminus of the Erie Canal and as 
such was known as Commercial Slip; the 
only evidence of it that remains today is 
the Lackawanna Railroad bridge that 
spanned its outlet at the foot of Commer- 
cial Street near the Crystal Beach dock. 


As One Historian to Another 
By President Julian Park in Honor of the Semi-Centennial 
of the Albright Art Gallery 


pocorn and friendly relations between the cultural agencies of 
the city of Buffalo are not new. Shortly before the first world war 
they joined together in a loose organization with a view to avoiding 
duplication and making more available to the public their resources 
and services. When the war came the organization lapsed. It was 

revived in 1926 under the name of the Buffalo Educational 
Salute Council and a thorough survey, under a full-time director, 
to C. S. Marsh, on leave from the University of Buffalo, 
Neighbors was made to determine how best they could co-operate. 

Perhaps they feared for their autonomy; again the move- 
ment lapsed but the survey was a valuable and precedent-making one. 
During the second world war they again came together; without any 
name or formal organization they combined in a series of co-operative 
exhibits, featuring the cultural life of the anti-Nazi Powers. Widely 
distributed was a folder which described the work and resources of 
the organizations. 


In all this there is an implied contract. Its acceptance of city 
funds pledges each institution to city-wide (in the foreseeable future, 
county-wide) service on the most economical, efficient and democratic 
scale within its power. Curiously enough, it was during the stress and 
strain of the Civil War years that strength was summoned to found the 
three cultural institutions, Historical Society, Society of Natural Sciences, 
and Fine Arts Academy, that have for many years received a large part 
of their support from the city. The city government on the whole has 
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financed them adequately (though seldom, of course, granting their 
full requests) and one of the pleasantest features of their relationship 
to the City Hall is the character of their discussions each winter between 
their officers and the city’s financial directors: there is remarkable free- 
dom from bickering or bargaining. They have a contract with the city 
no less binding because it is not expressed in legal language. 


“Subordinate contracts for objects of more occasional interest may 
be dissolved at pleasure — but the state ought not to be considered as 
nothing better than a partnership agreement in a trade of pepper and 
coffee, calico or tobacco, or some other such low concern, to be taken 
up for a little temporary interest, and to be dissolved by the fancy of 
the parties. It is to be looked on with other reverence; because it is 
not a partnership in things subservient to the gross animal existence of 
a temporary and perishable nature. It is a partnership in all science; 
a partnership in all art; a partnership in every virtue, and in all per- 
fection. As the ends of such a partnership cannot be obtained in many 
generations, it becomes a partnership not only between those who are 
living, but between those who are living, those who are dead, and those 
who are to be born.” 


When Edmund Burke wrote those sonorous sentences in 1791, he 
had in mind, to be sure, the approaching dissolution of the tie between 
the French people and their king; nevertheless, they are still applicable 
in another sense. Nothing could better express the ideals that actuate 
those who pride themselves in being citizens of no mean city, a city 
anxious for the cultural as well as the commercial prosperity of its 
people; who believe that no city is great unless it rests the eye, feeds 
the intellect, and leads its people out of the bondage of the commonplace. 


These are abstractions. There can be no mechanical or concrete 
way of determining how far in any given place they have been put into 
practice. There has, however, been at least one attempt to assess the 
merit of a city in terms of “general goodness of life”, as Professor Edward 
L. Thorndike calls it in Your City. Buffalo is the fifteenth city in popu- 
lation, but Thorndike found it about fifteen years ago to be exceeded 
only by four cities in “G” scores: in general, the kind of life led by its 
people, their use of leisure, of which we are all going apparently to 
have considerably more as the ideas of organized labor become more 
definite. This is a continuing challenge for a highly industrialized city 
such as this, which can be met, materially speaking, only by larger 
citizen participation in the affairs and problems of Buffalo’s cultural 
organizations. 
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Of these three institutions we are especially concerned at the 
moment with the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, because the Albright 
Art Gallery is celebrating this month its fiftieth anniversary. The con- 
ception of the building reaches back to Pan-American days. Just as 
the Historical Building was originally designed to house the New York 
State exhibit, so an art museum was meant to be an integral part of 
the great fair. To be sure, there had been an art exhibit, but despite 
its excellence, so meagerly housed that it may have aroused in the 
mind of Mr. Albright the thought of a building which would be a 
permanent addition to the cultural resources of the city. The Academy 
had housed its possessions in the Public Library building, whose only 
merit was its accessibility. Between 1901 and 1905 Mr. Albright and 
the architect whom he chose, Edward B. Green, were constantly working, 
although the general design of the building obviously lent itself to 
little modification except in its interior. 


Both men received the highest honor which the University of Buffalo 
grants — the Chancellor’s Medal. In conferring it upon Mr. Albright 
the University Council did so not entirely in recognition of his greatest 
single gift to the city. In Chancellor Capen’s citation (which were 
always models of both felicity and clarity), the Medal was awarded to 
“John Joseph Albright, dauntless promoter of Buffalo’s industrial devel- 
opment, generous contributor to institutions of welfare and of learning, 
donor of the Albright Art Gallery, exemplar of Buffalo’s highest 
standards of civic responsibility and of unpretentious social conduct, 
who has created for his city’s fame more than one lasting monument 
and who not only through these foundations but also through a long 
life of simple greatness has ‘dignified Buffalo in the eyes of the world’.” * 


In the award to Mr. Green Chancellor Capen rose, it seems to me, 
to new heights of vision and eloquence. “One form of artistic expression 
in particular is perpetually and indissolubly connected with the place 
which gives it birth. Statues and paintings can be transported half 
around the world, and often are. The works of poets and thinkers are 
not confined within the limits of any physical environment. But buildings 
remain where they were first set. Until the slow process of decay or 
the application of force destroys them, they continue to reveal to every 
passerby the standards of taste and the customs of the period of their 
origin. Thus buildings not only lend a city its tangible and remembered 


* The last phrase is generally used in these citations because it is a quotation from 
Chancellor Charles P. Norton’s bequest establishing the foundation from which 
the Medal is annually awarded. 
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outline; they also register the stages of its evolution and something of 
its quality. 


“But the great architect is not content to embody in brick or stone 
the conventions regarding the form of public and private buildings 
which are current in his time. He is a pioneer, a teacher, a prophet. 
He sets up for his fellow-craftsmen new concepts, new standards of 
excellence, a new goal to reach or to surpass. He brings before the 
eyes of his fellow-citizens a new vision of beauty which does not fade 
but remains to impress and inspire day after day. For every great 
building is at once a shelter for the commonplace activities of human 
beings and a castle in the air. On ponderous foot it stands planted in 
the here and now; but it carries the spirits of men to an immeasurable 
beyond. For this priceless gift the community owes the creator of 
great buildings a debt which can never be paid.” 


All architecture, as John Sewall points out in his History of Western 
Art, begins with the site. “There is perhaps no such thing as a good 
building as such; we must ask where it is to go and in what surroundings 
it will come into view.” ‘The locations chosen for the art gallery, the 
historical building, and the University of Buffalo buildings, amply point 
up the aptness of that statement. There is nothing to divert the atten- 
tion; if there were, another type of architecture would obviously be 
required. There is a risk involved. What the first two gain by their 
aloofness and classic simplicity they may lose by their coldness and 
austere simplicity, and perhaps by a lack of that functional quality 
which the Kleinhans Music Hall happily possesses. Then, too, unlike 
many modern buildings, the Albright can obviously never be expanded 
or changed in the slightest. This implies vast responsibility on the part 
of those involved in choosing both the permanent collection and the 
temporary exhibitions. There must, of course, be a balance between 
them. The permanent possessions must be given adequate room and 
must be changed occasionally; the visiting exhibitions must be chosen 
with concern for possible correspondence between their size and 
character and those of the building itself. 


Occasionally the temporary shows have been so large as to require 
the use of practically the whole building, and sometimes the connection 
between the exhibition and the character of the building has seemed 
incongruous: Art in Industry (1932), Good Design is your Business 
(1947). No matter; it is “at once a shelter for the [most interesting 
and representative] commonplace activities of human beings and a castle 
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St. Joseph's Old Cathedral and Rectory, Franklin Street. 


Pencil Drawing by Helen Durston. 
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Shelton Square, showing St. Paul’s Cathedral and the Erie County Bank Building. 
Pencil Drawing by Helen Durston. 
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Map showing the location of the Hydraulics. The mills apparently lay along the 
mill race south of Canal Street. 
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in the air.’ Has there been continuity in these shows? Art, like history, 
builds upon the past; it does not necessarily have to improve upon it, 
but rather to illustrate its changes — and the seer is the sole judge of 
whether for good or bad. An illustration would be the development 
of French art during the last hundred and fifty years. The first director 
of the Albright, Dr. Charles M. Kurtz, brought over a comprehensive 
~ exhibit of French Impressionism (1907) ; his successor, Cornelia Sage 
Quinton, assembled in 1912 the best contemporary French art by 
the Société Nouvelle (which, despite its name, proved not at all revolu- 
tionary) ; Gordon Washburn brought in 1932 an even more inclusive 
exhibit of French art from 1800 to 1900, and under his directorship 
the Room of Contemporary Art was opened in 1939, including many 
outstanding examples of French painting of today. A comprehensive 
exhibit of Scandinavian art came in 1913, of British contemporary art in 
1946 when Andrew C. Ritchie was director. Mrs. Quinton was perhaps 
the first director of an American museum to see the possibilities of 
pictorial photography, and that exhibition, as early as 1911, showed 
Edward Steichen, Albert Stieglitz, Clarence White and many others 
to be great artists in more than one medium. 


If this were a history of the Albright Art Gallery (which some day 
Professor Sewall should be compelled to write) it would list, and try 
to interpret the significance of, the rest of the major exhibits. The 
latter obligation is one the present writer is not competent to attempt; 
the former without the latter would be dull and lifeless, though not 
without value for the record. All that can be aimed at in the rest 
of this essay is a hint of what the purchases have meant, or should 
have meant, in the changing tastes and education of an urban population. 


For the first fifteen years the emphasis in purchasing was on 
American painting, the one great acquisition being, perhaps, Childe 
Hassam’s “Church at Old Lyme”, so representative not only of American 
art at its best but of American civilization that reproductions of it have 
lately been presented to every American embassy abroad. Other 
American artists whose works were then acquired were, at the time, 
hardly less familiar and popular: Weir, Dewing, Blakelock, Hawthorne, 
Henri, Twachtman, Sargent, Glackens, Ryder, Duveneck, Bellows, 
Melchers. Of them all, how many have retained their once eminent 
places in the corpus of great American art: Sargent, Bellows, Melchers? 


Then the feeling began, so belatedly, to seep in that American art 
was not the only educative and aesthetic force that a great museum 
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should emphasize. 1920 saw the beginning of the purchases of the 
great Frenchmen of the middle and latter part of the nineteenth century: 
Millet, Monet, Morissot, going down, later, to Cezanne and Matisse. 
It was the beginning of buying for quality and not for a general 
coverage of all modern art, which the limited funds of the Academy 
would of course have prevented. Here the acumen and expertise of 
the art directors, especially Hekking, Washburn, Ritchie, and Schenck, 
were put to great, sometimes rather agonizing, tests. 


In 1925 there was a start of the purchase of monumental sculpture, 
which soon reformed and transformed the great sculpture court, so 
long cold and formal. A year or two later, the assistance, both financial 
and advisory, of General Anson Conger Goodyear was one of the 
determining factors in the acquisition of many works, especially some 
very important French impressionists, and in 1931 came a further 
buying of sculpture, both primitive, classical, and modern. 


Undoubtedly the most interesting event of the last fifteen years 
has been the purchase of pictures and their segregation in a room called 
the Room of Contemporary Art. Here Mr. Seymour Knox’s judgment 
and aid were invaluable; but with him in its beginning was a director 
with catholic tastes and broad sense of balance. What Knox and 
Washburn together began has come to be the most widely visited, the 
most harshly criticized, the least understood, but also the most amusing, 
the most breath-taking, the most interesting illustration of changing 
mores that the Gallery has to show. It is being constantly added to, 
since contemporary art is just what the words mean. 


Ten years ago an opportunity presented itself in the breaking up 
of the J. P. Morgan collection. The Gallery had had no chance to 
acquire examples of the great English painters from 1800 on. Works by 
Lawrence, Reynolds, Hogarth, Romney, and Gainsborough were pur- 
chased; and three or four years later they were supplemented by a 
number of examples of contemporary British artists. 


It is still largely a showing of modern art, broadly conceived and 
dated. How far this is intentional and how far due to financial strin- 
gency is not for an outsider to say. Anyway, it is not said by way of 
criticism. This is not, obviously, a critical or analytical essay. While 
its purpose is not praise, it is appreciation and friendship and co- 
operation. So we shall not try to resist the temptation of expressing 
the regret of at least one segment of the community at the departure 
of Director Edgar C. Schenck. The Historical Society has always found 
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him so courteous and gracious as to give those overworked words new 
meanings. This city will always be in his debt, but his modesty will 
allow few people to realize it. The Historical Society at the same 
time welcomes as his successor Gordon Mackintosh Smith. It is pretty 
generally understood that the four colleges that have most inspired 
men to undertake and make great successes of administrative and 
critical posts in art are Harvard, New York University, Princeton and 
Williams. Messrs. Washburn, Sewall, and Smith being products of 
Williams College, that fact adds just another to our certainty that Mr. 
Smith will be a worthy successor of the creative spirits that have made 
this a great institution, “dignifying Buffalo in the eyes of the world.” 


PRESIDENTS OF THE BUFFALO FINE ARTS ACADEMY 


FROM 1905 
1905 RALPH H. PLUMB 1913-14 WILLIAM A. DOUGLAS 
1905 STEPHEN M. CLEMENT 1915 EDWARD B. GREEN 
1906-07 CARLETON SPRAGUE 1916-17 CHARLES B. SEARS 
1908, 1910 WILLIS 0. CHAPIN 1918-28 CHARLES CLIFTON 
1909 WILLIAM A. ROGERS 1928-32 CHARLES B. SEARS 
1911-12 WILLIAM H. GRATWICK 1933-38 WILLIAM WARREN SMITH 
1938- SEYMOUR H. KNOX 


DIRECTORS OF THE ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY 


1905-09 CHARLES M. KURTZ 1931-42 GORDON B. WASHBURN 
1909-24 CORNELIA SAGE QUINTON 1942-49 ANDREW C. RITCHIE 
1924-31 WILLIAM M. HEKKING 1949-55 EDGAR C. SCHENCK 


1955- GORDON MACKINTOSH SMITH 
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This I Remember —V 
by Charles S. Illingworth 


HERE was much vacant land in the 

area bounded by Richmond and Dela- 
ware Avenues, Summer Street and Dela- 
van Avenue. In some lots were ponds, 
where we would watch the black tadpoles 
swimming, and water walkers and dragon 
flies in the vicinity. Other lots were cov- 
ered with sweet grass, which grew as 
high as our shoulders. It was nice, on a 
real hot day, for three or four of us to go 
to the middle of such a lot, trample down 
the grass in a circle and lie down, where, 
screened from observation, we were in a 
world of our own. 

The sun was bright and hot, the air 
smelled of the sweet grass, we could hear 
the hum and buzz of insects. Sometimes 
we would watch a bee go from blossom 
to flower, gathering its nectar. Picking a 
large, pink clover blossom, we could pull 
off the petals and suck the sweetness from 
its white end, and discuss plans for 
summer. 

One morning Staley, Miller and I went 
to the foot of Porter Avenue and rented 
a rowboat. We were out beyond the 
breakwater when a storm came up. The 
water grew quite rough and we headed 
back towards shore but could make no 
progress against the strong wind. 

The waves grew higher, and began to 
break over the boat. We were soaked. 
Seeing we could not get to where we 
hired the boat, we headed for the Yacht 
Club. Chet and Miller were both rowing, 
so I took a bait can and bailed out some 
of the water from the bottom of the boat, 
but each wave poured in as much as I 
bailed out. 

Some people at the Yacht Club were 
watching us, and a couple of men came 
out in a rowboat, and assisted us to get 
to the dock. Others helped us out of the 
boat, and into the steward’s quarters. 
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There we were undressed, and our 
clothes taken to be dried, while we were 
given bathrobes to sit in and hot drinks 
to warm us, for we were shivering. When 
we stopped shivering, someone brought us 
plates of salmon salad sandwiches, ham 
sandwiches, and tall glasses of lemonade; 
I never tasted better. 


We stayed a couple of hours and were 
told many times what danger we had 
been in, and how lucky we were to have 
made it, but none of us thought it 
amounted to much. The steward said he 
would see that the rowboat was returned, 
so when our clothes were dry, we walked 
home. 


During the summer I took many boat 
trips, to Woodlawn Beach, to Crystal 
Beach, the Bedell House and the Fort 
Erie ferry. 


On the ferry I would ride back and 
forth for an hour, for one fare. It was a 
sidewheel steamer and the passengers 
could enjoy the upper deck, for the first 
deck was occupied by horses and wagons 
and carriages. When the boat cast off it 
was carried swiftly away from the dock and 
downstream by the force of the current 
of the Niagara River, which was six or 
seven miles an hour, at this point. 


Then the paddle wheels would revolve, 
and the boat headed diagonally across the 
river, pointing towards a spot above the 
dock on the Canadian shore so the cur- 
rent would carry it to the landing. Each 
paddle hit the water with a resounding 
slap, and you could feel the strain, as 
steam exerted its strength against the rush 
of the current. 


Looking through the windows of the 
engine room, one could watch the thick 
piston rods rise and descend into the huge 
steam cylinders, as the walking beam went 
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up and down like a giant seesaw turning 
the paddle wheel. 


After arriving at the dock and being 
made fast, a wide gangplank was run to 
the dock. Standing against the forward 
rail of the passenger deck you looked down 
upon the horses as they pulled the wagons 
ashore, and could watch the play of their 
muscles beneath their glossy coats. It was 
beautiful to see their smooth hides ripple, 
as they dug in their iron shod _ hoofs, 
strained against their collars, and exerted 
their strength as they dragged the loaded 
drays up the incline. 


I knew of no other place that offered 
such a diversity of beauty. 

The natural beauty of a flowing river, 
the force of nature in its swift current, the 
beauty of a well kept machine, the power 
of steam, the animated beauty of intelli- 
gent, carefully groomed horses, and the 
study of the human passengers. All this 
could be viewed from a comfortable chair, 
on a warm day, with a gentle breeze blow- 
ing for hours at a time for a dime. 

All along the dock, day after day, men 
and boys sat with a fishpole in their hands, 
catching a few sunfish or perch. Con- 
tentment. 


Sayings and Doings of Frontier Folks 
The Boston Horse Thief by Charles Bradley 


Bout 1890, in the month of Decem- 

ber, the town of Boston was greatly 
excited when a valuable bay mare was 
stolen from Charles Churchill. A: vigil- 
ance committee was organized, officers 
elected and sworn in as deputy sheriffs. 
The thief was recognized and seen by 
several citizens and several unsuccessful 
trips were made hunting for him. Late 
in February he was recognized as he drove 
through Glennwood and was captured by 
a plucky young man who lived next door 
to Mr. Churchill. He was turned over 
to Officer Frantz of Colden who locked 
him in a second floor bedroom in the 
Frantz Hotel, taking away his clothes. The 
officer slept in the next room. Before 
morning the thief opened the window, 
threw out the bedclothes, jumped from 
the window, took the stolen rig, wrapped 
himself in the bedclothes and drove away. 
Passing through Glennwood toward Hol- 
land he stopped at William Brink’s barn 
and stole a valuable wolf robe, a blanket 
and a whip. 


The vigilantes traced him through Hol- 
land and South Wales where the trail was 
lost. The next day four deputies started 
out early to make a thorough search. Upon 
reaching East Aurora they learned that the 
thief was a resident there, located his home, 
and found the stolen bedclothes hidden 
under his barn. As the man had not been 
seen for several days they posted a watch 
on the house but no one appeared that 
night. The next day they scoured the 
country and found where a top buggy had 
been stolen the night before, probably be- 
cause a thaw had rendered the cutter 
useless. That night the chief posted three 
well armed men to watch the house while 
he went to the hotel to catch up on his 
sleep. About four A.M. the thief drove up 
with some provisions for his family and 
the deputies tried to arrest him. He 
escaped by jumping out and running 
across the fields where the mud was so 
deep that he lost both his shoes. The posse 
tracked him to near the Wales Center 
House where the clues were lost. 
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After daylight the searchers stopped at 
a farm where the man had been earlier 
and told that he was looking for a lost 
cow and had lost his shoes in the mud 
so the farmer had given him an old pair 
of boots. The officers were much dis- 
gusted that the fellow had slipped through 
their fingers and determined to continue 
the search. The next day two of them 
caught up with their quarry in Benning- 
ton, Wyoming County but again he es- 
caped by running into the woods although 
several shots were fired at him. After 
following him several miles through the 
woods and gulfs they lost track of him 
and returned in great dismay. Officer 
Frantz found a stolen cutter hidden in a 
barn in Bennington. Although a reward 
of $50 was offered by the Vigilance Com- 
mittee for his capture there is no record 
available that he was ever caught but his 
family continued to live in East Aurora. 


Mr. Churchill’s bay mare was still miss. 
ing in spite of several trips made to iden. 
tify horses reported to resemble her. The 
mare clipped her front feet together when 
she traveled and was so recognized by all 
familiar with her. After the passage of 
more than three years one of Mr. 
Churchill’s neighbors recognized the mare 
being driven in a team on a street in Buf- 
falo. He quietly followed the rig until he 
saw where it was stabled and then reported 
his discovery to Mr. Churchill who took 
a deputy sheriff with him and claimed the 
horse. The owner, who had bought her in 
good faith, agreed that they would drive 
the mare out to the Boston Valley and 
let her decide whether she belonged there. 
When she was given her head she turned 
into the Churchill farm and went to the 
barn, — and so Mr. Churchill recovered 
his mare. 


History Along the Frontier 


HE Thomas Indian School in the Cat- 

taraugus Reservation is 100 years old. 
The observances of the centenary opened 
April 23 and included a day, May 14, de- 
voted to the memory of the Quakers who 
helped the Indians to maintain their rights 
and privileges and assisted them to become 
useful citizens. The School was named 
for Phillip Thomas, a Baltimore Quaker 
and first president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. 

Research on the Quaker past in this 
respect has been initiated by the Friends’ 
Meeting of Collins and we hope to be able 
to announce some useful publications of 
this history. 

It is interesting to note that amid the 
plans to celebrate the 100th anniversary 
there are also discussions on the question 
of uniting the reservation schools to the 
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local public school system, a gesture that 
rounds out an interesting history. It is of 
course fitting that such a school should 
bring about its own end, having served a 
great and good purpose. 


HE Erie County Historical Federation 
abandoned its Spartan regimen of all 
work in favor of an evening of story- 
telling plus an inspiring lecture on the 
cobblestone architecture of western New 
York by Mr. Carl F. Schmidt of Rochester 
at its quarterly meeting in Grange Hall, 
Orchard Park, April 20. The Orchard 
Park Historical Society, Mr. John Printy, 
President, were hosts and dinner was 
served by the Grange. 
A prize of a year’s subscription to Ameri- 
can Heritage was offered for the best story 
from western New York history. It was 
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won by Mr. Charles Bradley of Boston for 
his “Boston Horse Thief.” The recitation 
of other interesting tales indicated that 
serious collecting of folklore is in progress. 
It may be possible that this magazine’s pro- 
jected folklore page may become a regular 
feature and that more ambitious publica- 
tions will follow. Mr. Thomas Kenney, 
President of the Concord Historical So- 
ciety, contributed several typical and 
amusing anecdotes and also announced 
that his Society is working seriously to 
bring together the folk tales of Concord. 


HE first convention of the Erie County 
cases Historians is to be held May 
21 at the Society’s building. Awards will 
be made for the best classroom projects in 
western New York history to be shown 
during the convention. 

The first Congress of Historical Socie- 
ties, a one-day institute for historians and 
members of societies, will be held at the 
University of Buffalo July 27. Detailed 
announcements will be made soon. 


HE annual Seminars on American 

Culture of the New York State His- 
torical Association, themselves now becom- 
ing a significant institution of our culture, 
are scheduled for June 26-July 2 and July 
3-9 at Cooperstown. The first week is 
devoted to the “American Frugal House- 
wife and the World She Lived In” and 
the second to a variety of subjects chosen 
for their utility to local historians and 
historical societies. One section devoted 
to the relations of historians and societies 
will be conducted by the Director of this 
Society collaborating with Mr. William G. 
Tyrrell of the State Division of Archives 
and History. 


1 es American Institute of Architects 
is preparing a list of historic buildings 
as a part of its national preservation pro- 
gram. Your comments are requested on 


the following list chosen for historic asso- 

ciations: 

Ansley Wilcox House, now Kathryn Law- 
rence Dining Room 

John G. Milburn House, now part of Cani- 
sius High School 

House at 472 Delaware Avenue (Mark 
Twain residence) 
Abstract Corporation at 110 Franklin 
Street (1st Unitarian Church, 1833) 
House at 1207 Niagara Street (oldest in 
Buffalo, 1819-1820) 

St. Joseph’s Old Cathedral 

St. Mary’s Church at Broadway and Pine 

Stritt & Priebe office in Breckenridge Street 
(Oldest church building in Buffalo, 
1831) 


The committee of the local chapter of 
the Institute, Mr. Olaf W. Shelgren, Chair- 
man, has nominated the following for their 
significance in architectural history: 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral 
Prudential Building 
Ellicott Square 

Buffalo Savings Bank 

Erie County Savings Bank 
Post Office 

Temple Beth Zion 
Buffalo State Hospital 
Kleinhans Music Hall 
Marine Trust Company 
Flint & Kent 

Spencer Kellogg Building 


R. ARTHUR C. PARKER’S death January 

1 closed a most distinguished career 
in history and archeology. It will require 
an extensive biography to do justice to that 
career and one may be expected from the 
institutions he served so well. His influ- 
ence as director of the Rochester Museum 
of Arts and Sciences was strongly felt here, 
as more widely in the country, through 
such publications as his classic A Manual 
for History Museums (1935). He contri- 
buted many things to this Society, most 
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recently the spurs of his great kinsman 
General Ely S. Parker. To our Publica- 
tions he contributed The Life of General 
Ely S. Parker (Vol. 23, 1919) and Seneca 
Myths and Folk Tales (Vol. 27, 1923). 


O” town historians are a busy and 
productive group. The Amherst Bee 
is now carrying Mrs. Sue Miller Young’s 
series on the Town of Amherst in weekly 
installments. Among the articles on mills 
was one prepared for the series by Mr. 
Daniel B. Niederlander on the Williams- 
ville Water Mill’s history. As its co-owner 
with his wife, whose grandfather earlier 
held this property, Mr. Niederlander has a 
special interest in its legal history, but his 
article, published January 20, also brings 
out most sharply some most interesting 
facts about the industrial development of 
this area. 

Williamsville was actually one of the 
chief industrial centers of this region dur- 
ing the period when power was expensive, 
as it was in the early days of steam and 
before our coal-carrying railroads were 
established. Of the 1850’s Mr. Nieder- 
lander wrote: “This was certainly the be- 
ginning of a great industrial period in the 
history of Williamsville. Just below the 


mills of Hopkins & King there was a forge 
and furnace operated by Frick & Hopkins 
and farther north on the Creek the forge 
of D. Graybiel. Still farther along the 
Creek at Reist Street was — and still stand- 
ing — the large flour mill of J. Reist. 

“The Reist Mill has a most interesting 
history. At an early date the proprietors 
owned their own lake steamer, which 
brought wheat down the Great Lakes, 
transferred at Buffalo in their own eleva- 
tor, hauled the wheat to their mill, ground 
the flour, hauled it back to Buffalo to be 
shipped down the Erie Canal in their own 
boats. This operation perhaps more than 
anything else shows the tremendous im- 
portance of the water power of the Ellicott 
Creek. There were also the Williamsville 
Mills — later the Dodge Mills —on the 
east bank of the creek, the carding works 
of Benjamin Miller at Glen Avenue — 
then Bridge Street — the John Hutchinson 
tannery at Main and Mill Streets and the 
paper mill which at a later date became 
the car barns.” 

We hope to see printed in permanent 
form a completed and revised account, 
which Mr. Niederlander, who is President 
of the Williamsville Historical Society, 
plans to make available. 


Books You May Want to See 


A Homely Approach to Lewiston, N. Y., 
1800-1954. By HELEN KIMBALL. Niagara 
County Historical Society, Lockport, 
New York, 1954. One dollar. 


Helen Kimball should be commended 
for gathering together these interesting bits 
of folklore concerning Lewiston. At first 
one wonders where more such fascinating 
material may be obtained but the keen 
student of the history of the Niagara fron- 
tier realizes that the early history of Lewis- 
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ton is obscure. It will remain so until some 
bundle of letters found in some musty 
attic or damp cellar removes the aura of 
darkness surrounding the truth about the 
little village at the bottom of the Three 
Mountains. 

One quotation from the letters of John 
Lovett, secretary to Solomon Van Rensse- 
laer taxes one’s credulity. Writing in 1812 
he declared, “Mr. Swan arrived in three 
days from Albany.” One can forget about 
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all else he says from that point. It was 
impossible, at that time, to travel 300 miles 
across New York State in three days! 

There are several points which indicate 
clearly that this recounting lacks the touch 
of the true researcher. The author men- 
tions that Porter, Barton & Co. began 
operations in 1806 after obtaining a 12- 
year lease from the State of New York. 
According to my notes on the subject, 
gleaned from the patient perusal of thou- 
sands of documents concerning the Porter 
family, the firm obtained a 13-year lease 
in February of 1805 and began operations 
in 1807. To the original lease, the State 
added four years to make up for the loss 
of trade during the war. This meant that 
in February, 1822, the lease should have 
expired for Porter, Barton & Co. The 
name remained the same although Benja- 
min Barton had sold his interest in the 
company to the Porters in 1819. How- 
ever, if one reads document # 200.033 of 
the Augustus S. Porter Collection, to be 
found in the Buffalo Historical Society, 
one will find a List of Debts due to the 
Company at the time of Settlement, Oc- 
tober 14, 1826 to January 14, 1830, also 
in the Buffalo Historical Society, carries 
entries up to the latter date proving that 
the company was in business at least until 
that time. The State of New York did not 
seek to renew the lease with Porter, Bar- 
ton & Co. in 1822 for it realized that with 
the advent of the Erie Canal, use of the 
Portage Route would disappear. Evi- 
dently the company continued to care for 
the ever-dwindling freight coming from 
Lake Ontario to Lewiston for shipment 
west. 


The author states that Lewiston Village 
was surveyed in 1805 by Joseph Annan, a 
relative of Benjamin Barton. The name 
is not Annan, but Annin, as the tombstones 
in the family burial plot in Forest Lawn 
Cemetery in Buffalo read. Further, Jo- 
seph Annin, who was an uncle of Benja- 
min Barton, was appointed by the State 


of New York to survey the Mile Strip in 
1802 and was the silent partner of Porter, 
Barton & Co. 


So far as James Fenimore Cooper is con- 
cerned, the Hustlers of Lewiston are not 
the only tavern owners who have been 
mentioned as being the Sergeant Hollister 
and Betty Flannigan of The Spy. Two or 
three communities along the Hudson claim 
that Cooper was writing about the tavern 
owners in their particular neighborhood 
when he wrote the book. One can only 
come to the conclusion that Cooper may 
have visited too many taverns. 


The “gin cocktail” story is of much the 
same character as the one above. The 
doubtful honor of that invention is ac- 
credited to two other fair hostesses of 
taverns along the Hudson. 


Mrs. Kimball could have added an in- 
teresting note to the writing of Mrs. Hawes 
in 1887 when the latter says that, “Mr. 
Peter P. (for Porter) Barton still lives in 
the old homestead with his daughter Miss 
Kate Barton.” Another daughter was Ger- 
trude, later Mrs. Clarence Ford Powell, 
who was born in the Barton mansion on 
the hill in Lewiston on Wednesday, April 
14, 1852. Mrs. Powell died on Tuesday, 
February 13, 1951 in Buffalo at the age 
of 98. Many members of the Barton 
family reside in Buffalo today. 


Although the builder of Hennepin Hall 
was called Sherburne Piper, Mrs. Kimball 
calls him Sherman also. Nowhere in the 
book was it mentioned, and the author 
could hardly have found what may inter- 
est some readers, that Sherburne Piper on 
January 14, 1863 went to Our Lady of 
Angels Seminary, later (1883) Niagara 
University, and asked the Most Rev. John 
Timon, C.M., first Bishop of Buffalo, who 
was visiting the Seminary, to give him in- 
struction in the Catholic faith. His re- 
quest was granted and five months later, 
May 23, 1863, Mr. Piper went to the epis- 
copal residence of Bishop Timon in Buf- 
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falo for a short retreat. The next day, he 
was baptized and confirmed in the Catho- 
lic Church. Before he left for Lewiston, 
he attended Pontifical High Mass and do- 
nated 15 dollars for the bells of St. Jo- 
seph’s Old Cathedral. It is indeed fitting 
that his former home is now used as a 
Catholic elementary school by St. Peter’s 
parish. 

It would have been very satisfying to 
the curious if the true story of the Lewis- 
ton sewer were brought out. The current 
story, and it may be only folklore, is that 
Lewiston, during the 1930's, received an 
offer by the Federal government to con- 
struct a main sewer trunk through the 
village under the W.P.A. It was refused 
because the strongly entrenched Republi- 
cans of Lewiston refused anything from a 
government run by the oposite party. To- 
day the sewer is a necessity but is beyond 
the financial capacity of the village. 

To some extent A Homely Approach to 
Lewiston, N. Y. 1800-1954 merely aug- 
ments the vast amount of folklore which 
has been, for many years, obliterating the 
true history of the area. Folklore may 
serve to interest readers in history but 
folklore is not history. An unannotated 
writing is like an anonymous letter; it 
leads to many conjectures but no con- 
clusions. 

I. Frank Mocavero 
Niagara University 


Brief History of the Diocese of Buffalo. 
By I. FRANK MOGAVERO, Ph.D. Pp. 42; 
illustrations. Holling Press, Inc., Buf- 
falo, New York. 


Dr. Mogavero has produced a booklet 
of forty-two pages reviewing the history 
of the Diocese of Buffalo for a seventh- 
grade audience. There are twenty-two 
illustrations including three maps which 
depict Buffalo and the surrounding dis- 
tricts at the time when Indian tribes were 
in possession of New York State, the ter- 
ritory governed by the Diocese of Buffalo 
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from 1847 through 1868, and the area 
which remained after the formation of the 
Diocese of Rochester. The illustrations 
include pictures of the ten bishops of Buf. — 
falo, the two Franciscan missionaries, 
Joseph Dallion and Louis Hennepin, 
Father John Mertz, Buffalo’s first perman- 
ent priest, and the Venerable John Neu- 
mann. There are reproductions of St. 
Louis’ Church in 1832, the hospital of the 
Sisters of Charity in 1848, and St. John’s 
Chapel. 


The booklet is divided into three chap- 
ters, of which the first treats of Buffalo 
history from early times to 1808 and oc- 
cupies half the booklet. This chapter at- 
tempts to attract the imagination of the 
young by presenting the mystery of the 
forest, animal, and Indian life as a back- 
ground for the civilizing and missionary 
endeavors of the Catholic clergy. These 
endeavours are presented as pre-eminent 
examples of Christian patience, rather than 
as successful missionary ventures. 


The second chapter consists of eight 
pages and narrates the growth of Ca- 
tholicism from 1808 to 1847. 1808 was 
chosen as the initial date because in that 
year, the Diocese of New York was erected 
as canonically distinct from the Diocese 
of Baltimore, and the area around Buffalo 
began to receive a number of visits from 
the clergy of New York and Philadelphia. 
Twenty-one years went by before Bishop 
Dubois of New York assigned to Buffalo 
a permanent pastor. At that time, there 
were about eight hundred Catholics in the 
Buffalo area, and a piece of ground at 
Main and Edward Streets had been 
blessed as the site where a new church 
would be erected. However, it is this 
period of twenty-one years which offers 
the greatest challenge to the future his- 
torian. Even more interesting than the 
life of the Indian, so graphically presented 
in the first chapter, would be a study of 
the religious life of these Catholic people 
before the arrival of a permanent pastor. 
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In the final chapter, Diocesan history 
from 1847 to 1954 is presented in eight 
pages of text. Necessarily, the author had 
to confine himself to the presentation of a 
chronological outline of important events. 
Relatively extended treatment was rightly 
accorded Bishop Timon, the first bishop 
of Buffalo, and the twenty years of his 
episcopate. The chronology of succeeding 
bishops, the foundation of new schools and 
orphan homes occupy the remainder of the 
text. Here, the failure to mention the 
accomplishments of certain congregations 
like the Sisters of Notre Dame de Ne- 
mours, the Sisters of Mercy, the Felician 
and Franciscan Sisters should be corrected 
in a subsequent edition. Furthermore, 
this edition should not apply the term 
“saint” of Joseph Chaumonot in the same 
sense as for Jean de Brebeuf, and it would 
be desirable to use the exact title for the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart. 

Within the limitations of its scope and 
size, the booklet should be of great use 
as a textbook for seventh grade students. 

DEAN NICHOLAS J. SULLIVAN, S.J. 


Canisius College 


Comment and Suggestion 
Sir: 

Last year during one of my frequent 
stays in the V.A. hospital, on Bailey Ave., 
I happened across a history of Buffalo and 
the surrounding area, Niagara Frontier. 
... The history told of an incident, not 
too well known, that happened in the War 
of 1812. Hundreds of troops from all 
over the country were rushed to the Buf- 
falo area, to defend it against the threat- 
ened invasion. . . . No one in command 
at that time had made any preparations 
for the arrival of all those extra troops. 
... The winter of 1813-14 was one of the 
coldest on record. The soldiers had to 
make the best shelter possible, out of leaky 
tents and whatever material was available. 
Many took sick from lack of proper shelter 


and nourishment, and died. The people 
in the village of Buffalo tried to help by 
taking in as many soldiers as possible, but 
the village at that time consisted of only 
a few hundred homes and buildings com- 
bined. As soon as a man died he was 
taken out, and the thin layer of frozen 
earth and snow was placed over his body. 
In the spring when the snow was all gone, 
many of the bodies were partially exposed 
from lack of sufficient dirt to cover them. 
It was soon seen that a better place must 
be found to rebury the bodies. A few 
hundred yards away a place was found 
with dirt of sufficient depth to cover them. 
One large common grave was dug and 
some 300 taken up and placed in it. No 
record of their names, rank, or where they 
were from, was taken down. Two willow 
trees were planted to mark the spot. Time 
went on and the two willow trees became 
old and rotted. In 1896, the Buffalo His- 
torical Society removed the trees and 
placed a large boulder with a bronze tablet 
commemorating the men over the spot, 
flanked by two cannon and a flag pole. 
This spot is in Delaware Park. 


After having read about those unknown 
American soldiers being buried there, I 
tried to find out more about it... but I 
drew a blank; no one had ever heard 
of it. 


A few months after arriving home, I 
was able to make the trip back to Buffalo 
and Delaware Park, to look for the grave 
of the unknown soldiers. It was soon 
spotted, but there was no flag pole. Our 
next problem was: how was I to get close 
enough to see it? We drove around the 
curving driveway, finally having to park 
nearly a quarter-mile away, the closest we 
could get. I stayed in the car as I could 
not travel that far on my crutches. My 
wife and the others took the cameras and 
started across the green, toward the large 
boulder. They had to stop twice before 
reaching there, so as to not interfere with 
the golfers, who were scurrying back and 
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forth across the green. . . . It suddenly 
dawned on me, why so many knew so 
little about one of our most sacred spots. 
*. .. 1 wondered just how many players 
had ever stopped just a moment, to pay 
their respects to those who gave so much, 
for so little in return. . . . Couldn’t some 
fitting memorial be erected on that very 
spot, honoring those who lay buried there? 
. . . I realize what a tremendous under- 
taking that would be... . 


Then again you might ask: just who 
are you, and what do you expect to gain, 
from such a project? That I can answer 
very easily. First: I am just an ordinary 
American. . . . I entered the service in 
1942. I was discharged in 1945 with a 
100% service-connected disability. Sec- 
ond: as to what I expect to gain: I’ve 
already gained more than I can ever hope 
to repay. Since being discharged in 1945, 
I have had the finest care that could be 
given. . . . Yes, even having to live daily 
in constant pain, and knowing there is 
very little hope of ever being any better, 
I still thank the Almighty for the privilege 
of being an American, and I feel that it 
was such sacrifices as made by those who 
lie buried in Delaware Park that made 
it all possible. 


Mt. Morris, N. Y. EARL C. BELL 


The Society and the City Parks Depart- 
ment plan a marker on the drive to give 
better recognition to this memorial. The 
Department apparently placed the original 
memorials.—Editor. 


The Issue’s Authors 


R. JOHN T. HORTON is well and widely 

known as a professor of history in 
the University of Buffalo and is esteemed 
even more widely as author of Old Erie: 
The History of an American Community. 
This book is regarded by those few schol- 
ars who have broad knowledge of the 
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field of local history as one of the finest 
county histories to be published in the 
United States. We are privileged to pub. | 
lish his study of Fillmore’s environment — 
herein, and regret that it must be done | 
in two parts because of space problems. 


R. FRANK J. LANKES is Historian of 

West Seneca whenever he is not 
engaged in earning his living. The fruits 
of his long devotion to local history in- 
clude an excellent study of the Ebenezer 
community. He has made many contri- 
butions to the collections of this Society 
as well. 


R. CHARLES BRADLEY is Professor 

Emeritus of the State University 
College for Teachers, an imposing title 
following a full career. It has not deterred 
him from becoming Historian of the Town 
of Boston and its Librarian as well. 
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When Baseball Came To Richmond Avenue 


by Joseph M. Overfield 


opay, Richmond Avenue is a thor- 
Pi onsitsre of churches, circles and fine 
homes. Its almost unbroken canopy of 
magnificent elms has few equals anywhere. 
As one of the main north-south arteries, 
its pavement carries a steady stream of 
traffic at almost every hour. 

But there was a time when real estate 
men envisioned something a little better 
for this broad avenue. Their ads in the 
1890s called it “The Second Delaware 
Avenue.” But this never quite came true. 
For one thing, the street reached its peak 
development after the day when wealthy 
men were investing huge sums in twenty- 
room mansions of brick and stone. For 
another — and here the real estate people 
were themselves to blame — the lots were 
much too small for anything but the 
sturdy one- and two-family homes that 
now dominate the street. 


Though the street never attained the 
stature that some had dreamed for it, 
nonetheless it has long been regarded as 
one of the city’s better addresses. The 
building of the Kleinhans Music Hall gave 
it additional status in the cultural life of 
the city. As a street of churches, it has but 
one or two peers, with almost every major 
faith represented somewhere in its length. 

And Richmond Avenue is a street with 
a history, too. The street records show it 
was first surveyed in 1845 and laid out in 
1849 along the east side of the Public 
Burying Grounds. The cemetery referred 
to was the old Black Rock Burial Ground, 
established by Col. William A. Bird in the 
block bounded by Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Fourteenth Streets, and the Mile Re- 
serve Line. It is believed that burials were 
first made here about 1820. After North 
Street was cut through, the south portion 
became a potter’s field. With the estab- 
lishment of Forest Lawn in 1850, many 


bodies were removed to that location. 
However, since many of the graves were 
unmarked, the task was never completed 
and in later years grading and paving ac- 
tivities on Richmond Avenue unearthed 
many bones. 

A more familiar facet of the Richmond 
Avenue story, and one that is certainly less 
grim, is the oft-told tale of how our grand- 
fathers used to race their cutters up and 
down the avenue, often for sizeable stakes, 
and with a recklessness that was always a 
threat to life and limb. 

And there are still a few oldsters around 
who remember when baseball was played 
on Richmond Avenue. To refresh the 
memory of those, if for no other reason, 
perhaps there is justification for telling 
this story. 

August of 1883 saw Mr. Josiah Jewett 
confronted with a problem that has a 
familiar ring today. He had to go house 
hunting. It was not that Mr. Jewett 
needed a place to live himself, for he had 
just completed a handsome residence on 
North Street, just east of The Circle. No, 
it was not that. He was hunting for a 
place to house the Buffalo Baseball Club 
of which he was president. Being head of 
the ball team was a job which brought him 
plenty of headaches, and surely it was a 
lot less profitable than the family business 
of making stoves. But baseball to Mr. 
Jewett was a civic necessity deserving his 
best efforts. 

Since 1878, the Buffalo teams had 
played in a ball park at Fargo Avenue and 
Rhode Island Street. The owner of the 
property, Alexander Culbert, informed 
Mr. Jewett that he would not renew the 
lease for 1884, since he was going to cut 
the site into building lots. 

As it turned out, Mr. Jewett did not 
have to look too far to find a new site for 
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his ball park. The fact is, he spotted it 
right out of his own back window. It was 
a large lot on the northeast corner of 
Richmond Avenue and Summer Street, 
owned by George Howard, a prominent 
Buffalo businessman then in semi-retire- 
ment. The Howard home fronted on 
Delaware Avenue, but its back yard ex- 
tended all the way through to Richmond 
Avenue, with several hundred feet of 
frontage on Summer Street. 


Mr. Howard and the Buffalo Baseball 
Club negotiated a five-year lease for 360 
feet on Richmond, running back to 
Howard Street (now Norwood), at the 
rate of $1500 each for the first four years 
and $1800 for the final year. 


The Richmond-Summer section of that 
day bore little resemblance to the area as 
we know it now. The neighborhood west 
of Richmond — Connecticut Street, York 
Street and the numbered streets — was 
well built up. The east side of the Avenue 
and its environs had a more countrified 
appearance. There were only eight houses 
on the east side of Richmond from Sum- 
mer to Ferry. A landmark at Richmond 
and Utica was St. Luke’s (then called St. 
Lucas) German Evangelical Church, es- 
tablished in 1868. Ashland and Howard 
(Norwood) had been cut through, but 
contained only a scattering of houses. 
Elmwood Avenue, south of Bryant Street, 
was just two dotted lines on a map. 


Buffalo, a member of the National 
League at that time, finished fifth in 1883, 
but still had proved to be a good invest- 
ment. The books showed a profit of some 
$5000 available to prepare the new site 
for next season’s operations. 


Surveyor Marsden Davey, who had laid 
out many of Buffalo’s early subdivisions, 
plotted out the field. William F. Burrows 
was the contractor. Work proceeded 
feverishly through the fall and winter, for 
time was short. The diamond was to face 
north, with home plate on the Summer 
Street end about halfway between Rich- 
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mond and Howard. The covered grand- | 
stand, which was in the shape of a half. 
octagon and about 280 feet in length, 
roughly paralleled Summer Street and was 
set back about 60 feet to provide space 
for carriages. 


An innovation in this grandstand was 
the fact that it was completely enclosed in 
the back and thus offered protection in 
the event of inclement weather. Louvers 
were built in to provide ventilation. Mr. 
Jewett proudly pointed out that the seats 
were two inches wider than those in the 
old park, and that they had footrails. Even 
the ladies were not forgotten. A special 
section for them was set apart at the west 
end of the grandstand, where they could 
enjoy the game in the comfort of gaily 
painted caned arm-chairs, and have a 
measure of insulation from the vulgarisms 
indigenous to the ball parks of the 1880's. 


The grandstand was flanked on either 
side by open stands, while the outfield 
fence extended from Richmond Avenue 
through to Howard Street. The main en- 
trance was at the corner of Richmond and 
Summer; the carriage entrance was on 
Howard Street. Even in those days, fans 
were to know the anguish of having to 
sit behind a post. There were 18 of them 
supporting the hip-style roof. Called 
Olympic Park, it was a modest creation 
when compared with the steel and con- 
crete giants of today. Its seating capacity 
was just 4000 with room for a thousand 
or so standees and it cost about $6000. 


The Bisons opened this 1884 season on 
the road and got off to a rather disastrous 
start, winning but four of their first 15 
games. Unquestionably, the team was hurt 
by the illness of its two brightest stars — 
Pitcher Jim Galvin and First Baseman Dan 
Brouthers. 

Opening Day at new Olympic Park was 
scheduled for May 21. Buffalo had ex- 
perienced an extremely wet spring, but 
the weather took a sudden turn for the 
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better on the 20th. Warm sunshine and 
bright skies prevailed for the big day. 


Admission prices were modest enough: 
50c for adults and 25c for children. Gen- 
tlemen, if accompanied by ladies, could 
occupy the arm-chairs upon payment of 
an additional dime, but had to abstain 
from smoking. Those who wanted to park 
their carriages in the covered shed at the 
southeast end of the park could do so for 
15c. This privilege could be purchased for 
the entire season for five dollars. 


Game time was four o’clock, but early 
comers could bask in the sunshine, read 
the souvenir brochures that were passed 
out, and enjoy the stirring music of 
Poppenburg’s Band, a Buffalo perennial 
at affairs such as this, 


The crowd was not as large as had been 
hoped for, numbering just over 2000, but 
this was optimistically attributed to the 
poor showing the team had made in its 
early games. But all this was forgotten 
when the team, natty in gray and red uni- 
forms, took the field to meet the Wolver- 
ines of Detroit. Manager Jim O’Rourke 
decided that his pitching ace, Galvin, lame 
back and all, would do the hurling. His 
return to action must have inspired his 
mates for they responded well with their 
bats and trounced the invaders convincing- 
ly, 11-4. 

After this auspicious start, the Bisons 
settled down to play a steady brand of 
ball, and eventually wound up the season 
with 64 wins and 47 defeats to finish third 
behind the Providence Grays and the 
Boston Red Stockings. This was the year 
that the storied “Old Hoss” Radbourner 
of the Grays won 60 games to elevate his 
team to the pennant and himself to base- 
ball immortality. 

The Bisons themselves boasted some of 
the brightest stars of that early baseball 
era. Manager O’Rourke, now enshrined 
in the Baseball Hall of Fame at Coopers- 
town, that year batted .350 to win the 
National League batting championship. 


Orator Jim, as he was called, because of 
his legal training and his predilection for 
five- and six-syllable words, was one of the 
most remarkable figures in the game’s 
history. He stayed in the big leagues for 
22 seasons, playing his final game for the 
New York Giants in 1904 at the age of 
52. He was a constant source of dismay 
to the umpires of his day, for he frequently 
assailed them with legal phrases and 
multiple-jointed words far beyond their 
comprehension. 


Buffalo’s Jim Galvin was one of base- 
ball’s most underrated pitchers. That 1884 
season, he pitched 68 games, winning 46 
against 21 defeats. It was he who stopped 
the great Radbourne after he had won 18 
straight games. His record of pitching 560 
complete games has never been equalled 
by a National Leaguer. His 365 major 
league victories are topped only by Cy 
Young, Walter Johnson, Christy Mathew- 
son and Grover Cleveland Alexander, Hall 
of Famers all. A master of all he sur- 
veyed while on the pitching rubber, Gal- 
vin was a misfit off the diamond, failing 
in every enterprise he attempted. He died 
penniless in Pittsburgh in 1902, leaving a 
wife and five children dependent on the 
charity of friends. 


The first four men in the Bisons batting 
order — Jack Rowe, Dan Brouthers, Hardy 
Richardson and Jim (Deacon) White — 
struck such awe into the hearts of oppos- 
ing pitchers that they became known as 
the “Big Four.” Brouthers, a big left- 
handed first baseman, was one of the most 
feared sluggers in the league. In 1881 
and 1882, he hit eight home runs, modest 
totals by today’s standards, but quite some 
slugging in that dead-ball era. As a Bison, 
he won the National League batting title 
in 1882 and 1883. Like O’Rourke, Dan is 
enrolled in the Baseball Hall of Fame. 

Jim White, the fourth man of the “Big 
Four,” is also worthy of mention. He was 
somewhat of an anachronism in that rough 
period of baseball history, in that he did 
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not drink, smoke, swear or play stud poker. 
His habit of church-going earned him the 
soubriquet, “The Deacon.” Jim played 
ball from 1868 to 1890, first gaining fame 
as a catcher for the Boston Red Stockings 
and the Chicago White Stockings. After 
coming to Buffalo in 1881, he became a 
third baseman. When his baseball career 
was over, White settled down in Buffalo 
and operated a livery stable on Auburn 
Avenue between Baynes and Putnam 
Streets. His brother, Will, who had been 
a famous pitcher for the Cincinnati Reds, 
also settled in Buffalo in the ’90s and be- 
came one of the founders of the Buffalo 
Optical Company. Will was drowned in 
a swimming accident at Port Carling, in 
the Lake Muskoka region, in 1911. Jim 
White left Buffalo around 1905 and 
moved to the Midwest. He died in 
Aurora, Illinois, in 1939, just a few months 
short of his 92nd birthday. 


Then as now, the profits or losses of 
baseball clubs were usually not made 
public, but were left to the conjecture 
of the newspapermen. The close of the 
first season at Olympic Park brought the 
conclusion from the Buffalo Express base- 
ball writer that the year had been a suc- 
cess, but that the margin of profit had been 
sharply reduced by the expenses of build- 
ing the new park. 


That the operating margin was rather 
slender was born out by the events of the 
next season. The first of what was to be 
many surprises was the passing of Jim 
O’Rourke to New York, where he was to 
receive the fabulous salary of $5000, a 
figure the Buffalo management could not 
possibly meet. To replace O’Rourke as 
manager, the directors chose Secretary- 
Treasurer George H. Hughson. Mr. Hugh- 
son was a real estate man by occupation, 
which experience was to be of small use 
in handling a bunch of hard-bitten pro- 
fessional ballplayers. Before the season 
was over, an experienced baseball man 
was brought in to take over the reins. 
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In an early season game at Chicago, 
Pitcher Galvin injured his ankle in a col- 
lision with Cap Anson. After that, his 
effectiveness was much decreased. With- 
out Galvin in top form, the Bisons could 
not seem to win. Crowds at the Richmond 
Avenue grounds became slimmer and 
slimmer. Galvin, the heroic 46-game win- 
ner of the year before, was made the scape- 
goat for the team’s poor showing. On 
June 21, he was sold to Pittsburgh for 
$1500. But this was only a hint of what 
was to come. 


The Detroit Wolverines, longtime door- 
mats of the league, began to cast covetous 
eyes toward Buffalo’s “Big Four.” Presi- 
dent Jewett realized if he sold that quar- 
tet, it would mean the end of National 
League ball in Buffalo. Unable to make 
a deal for the four players, President 
Stearns of the Detroit club offered to buy 
the Buffalo franchise, lock, stock and 
barrel. This sounded all right to Jewett 
who was anxious to get out of baseball, 
now that he and his brother Henry were 
in the midst of setting up their showplace 
one-mile covered race track in the Town 
of Aurora. 


It was a deal. Stearns took the whole 
ball club, and for just $7000! This was 
the first mass player deal in the game’s 
history. Buffalo fans were shocked, and 
the deal was a sensation throughout the 
whole baseball world. Even today, when a 
big player deal is discussed, sports writers 
still recall this amazing bargain of 1885 
which marked the end of National League 
baseball in Buffalo. 


As it turned out, this did not mean the 
end of professional baseball at Olympic 
Park, or even an interruption; for soon 
the wheels were turning that would give 
the city representation in the International 
Association, a strong minor league, which 
had had its first season in 1885. That same 
league is very much in business today as 
the International League, proudly wearing 
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the mantle as the game’s oldest minor 
circuit. 

Spearheading the group that organized 
the new Bisons were Cassius W. Candee, 
at that time Deputy Collector of United 
States Customs, and Charles W. Cushman, 
manager of the Railway Car Association. 
Mr. Candee arranged to take over the 
lease on Olympic Park at the reduced 
rental of $1000 per season. John Chap- 
man, who had assumed the management 
of the Bisons the latter part of the 1885 
season, was signed as field boss. 

Buffalo’s first International League sea- 
son, and the third played at Richmond 
and Summer, aroused enough local in- 
terest to return a small profit to the base- 
ball neophytes who had taken over. It 
was to their credit and advantage that 
they hired a sound baseball man like 
Chapman and gave him control over 
personnel. 

The 1886 Bisons started poorly, al- 
though their Opening Day effort at Olym- 
pic Park was a notable triumph and one 
that thrilled the 2000 fans in attendance. 
Buffalo and opposition Hamilton were 
scoreless until the last half of the ninth 
when the Bisons managed to eke out a 
single tally. 

Their artistic success on Opening Day 
was hardly a harbinger of what was to 
come. The team began to lose steadily, 
finally dropping to seventh place with the 
season about two months gone. There 
were stories of dissension, excessive drink- 
ing and gambling circulated about the 
team: not unusual reaction when a team 
is losing. 

Meanwhile, when baseball was not be- 
ing played at Olympic Park, it became the 
arena for other sports. When the Bisons 
were not at home, the grounds were taken 
over by cricket and lacrosse teams. The 
latter sport proved particularly popular, 
as teams were brought in from the Indian 
reservations, Canada and Rochester. There 
was never any evidence that cricket ap- 


pealed to anyone except the participants 
and their families. The fact that the 
matches started at 9 A.M. did not help 
any. 

Baseball, cricket and lacrosse all made 
Olympic Park a pretty busy place. On 
July 6, 1886, another sport, entirely un- 
scheduled, made its debut there. The Bi- 
sons were engaging Hamilton in a heated 
contest that saw the Canadian team go 
into the last inning three runs down. 
Hamilton scored two runs, and appeared 
to have the game tied when Outfielder 
Andrus sent a long drive to centerfield 
and successfully rounded the bases, or so 
he thought, until Umpire Harrington ruled 
him out for failing to touch second base. 
A terrific argument ensued, and this was 
climaxed when the Hamilton player 
landed a right cross on the umpire’s chin. 
Confusion reigned, as fans streamed down 
onto the field. A voice from the directors’ 
box yelled, “Arrest that man!” 


The police, by this time in action, 
collared their victim and ushered him off 
to the station house, an angry mob in their 
wake. The culprit appeared before Jus- 
tice Dayton that evening. Within five 
minutes, he was a free man. In the tur- 
moil, the police had arrested Shortstop 
Kellogg instead of Outfielder Andrus. 


On July 11, the Buffalo Courier told 
Buffalo fans they should not be surprised 
if the Bisons came up with a new second 
baseman very soon, and that he would be 
a dark-complexioned one at that. And the 
Courier was right. In a few days, Frank 
Grant, a colored second baseman from the 
disbanded Meriden (Connecticut) club, 
joined the Bisons. Grant was to be a 
popular and effective performer at Olym- 
pic Park for the next two years and a half. 
He has the distinction of being the only 
colored man to wear a Bison uniform in 
the city’s 77-year baseball history. 


Led by Grant, the 1886 Bisons resurged 
and did manage to climb to fifth place. 
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Hopes were high for 1887 as the Bisons 
played a series of pre-season games in 
Baltimore, Washington, Boston and Pitts- 
burgh. Reports from these cities described 
Grant as “‘a sensation.” The Boston Globe 
noted that Grant was attracting “a large 
attendance of gentlemen of his color, and 
not a few dusky dames.” 


The Bisons, true to predictions, played 
a winning ball right from the start. Fan 
interest was high. It reached its apex at 
the Memorial Day doubleheader with 
Toronto. Richmond Avenue had never 
seen such enthusiasm. 2500 fans turned 
out for the morning game, and 6000 
jammed the park for the afternoon en- 
counter. The horse cars carrying fans to 
the park were so crowded that the passen- 
gers had to get out and push at every turn. 
To make the day complete, the Bisons won 
both games. In the morning game, Grant 
performed the rare batting feat of hitting 
for the cycle—a home run, a triple, a 
double and a single. 


Another outstanding hitting perform- 
ance was witnessed at Olympic Park that 
summer—this one by Joe Knight of the 
Hamilton club. In the first game of the 
July 4th doubleheader, he hit three home 
runs and then, in the second game, drove 
another one out onto Richmond Avenue 
to set a league record that stood for many 
years. 

The Bisons finished the season in second 
place, highest for a local team since the 
pennant winner of 1878. 


During the fall and winter, there were 
rumblings of discontent about the several 
Negro players in the league. At the fall 
meeting, a motion was made to bar Negro 
players. To the credit of the Buffalo rep- 
resentatives, it must be said that they 
fought the motion, although they might 
have been somewhat prejudiced by the 
record of Frank Grant for the 1887 season, 
which showed a batting average of .340, 
with 28 doubles, 10 triples and 11 home 
runs. The issue was finally compromised, 
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with each club permitted to carry two 
Negro players. 

Baseball at Richmond and Summer was 
to sing its swan song in 1888. And a rather 
sad song it was to be. First of all, Frank 
Grant was a spring holdout. After his 
two spectacular seasons, he felt he was 
worth $250 per month. After much 
wrangling, this matter was resolved. Had 
Grant not signed, it is certain the Bisons 
would have had a much more dismal sea- 
son than they did. As it was, they finished 
sixth, despite Grant’s 14 home runs, an al- 
most unheard of total for those days. 


The last complete professional game at 
Olympic Park was played on September 
28, 1888, with the Bisons meeting the 
Cuban Giants, a famous Negro nine. 
(Grant became captain of this team the 
following year.) The Express referred to 
the visitors as “alleged Cubans,” and com- 
mented on the poor umpiring by saying 
rather caustically, “They (the Cubans) 
never once drew a razor at a bad decision.” 
Another game between the same teams 
was booked for the next day, but an un- 
precedented snow storm, followed by 
thunder and lightning, put an end to the 
contest after ten minutes. 


A final amateur game was played on 
October 2, when the local passenger 
agents met the freight agents for the bene- 
fit of the yellow fever sufferers in the South. 
The game was played under impossible 
conditions. The field was a veritable 
swamp, with the pitcher’s box and the 
bases resembling miniature islands. The 
effort earned $200 for its worthy cause. 


As an arena where athletes were to vie 
with bat, ball and racquet, Olympic Park 
was finished. However, its stands, so 
proudly displayed five years before, were 
to see further use. That fall, Cassius Can- 
dee and Company sold the Buffalo fran- 
chise to Deacon White and Jack Rowe, 
two of the famed “Big Four” of National 
League days. White and Rowe leased a 
plot of ground at Michigan Avenue near 


Ferry Street (the spot where the Bisons 
have played ever since) for a new ball 
park. The fences and stands cf old Olym- 
pic Park were dismantled and hauled by 
wagon to the new location, where they 
were to serve for many years. 

So Richmond Avenue went on to fulfill 
its destiny as a street of churches and fine 
homes. The land where Olympic Park 
stood is now occupied by a church and 


The Elusive First Imprint 
by Bruce Swift 


HE years have passed into decades 

since the Public Speeches of Erastus 
Granger and Red Jacket, delivered, re- 
spectively, on July 6 and 8, 1812, came 
to be thought the first booklet printed at 
the Salisbury Press. In 1935, however, a 
local dealer bought a collection of books 
and pamphlets at auction and resold them 
to the Buffalo Historical Society. Among 
these the sorter found a little book bearing 
the Salisbury imprint and the date 1812. 
The April 22, 1812 issue of the Buffalo 
Gazette had advertised this item: “JUST 
PRINTED and for sale at the Printing- 
Office, Buffalo, and by Paul Drink- 
water, News-Carrier, DEIDAMIA, THE 
FRENCH CONVERT, a very interesting 
Work, closely printed in 80 pages, — price 
2 shillings. April 21.” 

Here, certainly, was an earlier Salisbury 
imprint than had yet come to light. No 
one could doubt that it was an earlier 
product of the Salisbury Press than the 
Public Speeches, since it had been adver- 
tised three months before Granger and 
Red Jacket had made these speeches. Since 
this discovery, we have assumed that The 
French Convert presents the first Buffalo 
imprint. So it may represent that imprint 
but there is reason to think this was not 
the first pamphlet the Salisbury Press pro- 
duced nor the first to bear its imprint. 


several large houses. To the casual passer- 
by, the corner of Richmond and Summer 
might appear to be no different from a 
score of other Buffalo intersections. That 
such greats as Cap Anson, Dan Brouthers. 
Hoss Radbourne, Jim White, Jim 
O’Rourke and Jim Galvin performed 
there is never thought of, for there is noth- 
ing that gives the slightest hint that this 
was the site of old Olympic Park. 


There is reason to think this because the 
November 26, 1811 issue of the Buffalo 
Gazette published, and subsequent num- 
bers repeated, an advertisement of what 
may have been the first pamphlet printed 
at the Salisbury Press and the first item 
to bear its imprint. This advertisement 
read: 


“JUST PRINTED and for sale at the 
Buffalo Book-Store, and by the Subscriber, 
The Child’s Catechism, or a New Help 
for Instructing the Rising Generation in 
the First Principles of the Oracles of God, 
divided into Seventeen Sections: to which 
is prefaced an Earnest Appeal to Parents. 
J. Alexander, Minister of the Gospel.” 

With the repeated appearances in suc- 
ceeding issues of the Gazette, this adver- 
tisement remains the only evidence so far 
found that such a document was printed. 
The way this notice is worded gives the 
reader two definite impressions, ideas the 
publishers meant him to gain. One of 
these is that the Salisburys had printed 
The Child’s Catechism at their Press in 
Buffalo and the other is that they had 
printed it in 1811, just before this series 
of advertisements began to appear in the 
Gazette. If these impressions represent the 
facts in the case, then it is clear that The 
Child’s Catechism by J. Alexander was the 
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first pamphlet, of which we have any in- 
formation, produced at the Salisbury 
Press, and, possibly, that it was the first 
thing to bear the Salisbury imprint. Ob- 
viously, the Salisburys printed it five 
months before they brought out their edi- 
tion of The French Convert. Certain 
supporting considerations may be weighed 
in this connection. 


A notice in the April 8, 1812 issue of the 
Gazette read: “JUST PRINTED and for 
sale at this office, a small Poem, entitled 
‘The Magic Morn’, by a Lady. Price 6 
cents”. The value of the item so adver- 
tised may be discounted but the words used 
in the advertisement cannot be ignored. 
“Just printed and for sale at this office” 
can hardly mean what it is plain they do 
mean in the advertisements of The French 
Convert and The Magic Morn, and mean 
something different when used to advertise 
The Child’s Catechism; they were a print- 
er’s formula. A comma would have stood 
after the second word in that formula, had 
the pamphlet been printed some place 
other than where it was being offered for 
sale through this advertisement. The Salis- 
bury printers knew how to use their 
commas. 


But, since no copy of The Child’s Cate- 
chism has been found and no positive proof 
of its having been produced in Buffalo has 
come to light, the suggestion that the Salis- 
burys printed it at Canandaigua, before 
they moved to this place, may be consid- 
ered. This suggestion assumes that the 
Reverend John Alexander, who had pre- 
pared the Catechism, had been in touch 
with the Salisburys while they were still 
in Canandaigua. It assumes that the 
Salisburys brought copies of this booklet 
along with the books and pamphlets used 
to stock their book store, here. They 
would hardly have left copies of the Cate- 
chism in Canandaigua, transportation pro- 
blems being what they were in those days, 
to be sent to them after they had become 
established in Buffalo. 
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On the other hand, if they had brought 
the Catechism with them, why did they 
wait two months before they advertised it 
for sale? That they had ample space in 
their newspaper for advertising it would 
be evident to anyone who took the trouble 
to look at the early issues of the Gazette. 
They advertised their books and pamphlets 
in lieu of news. Why did they not list 
“J. Alexander’s The Child Catechism” 
with the pamphlets they had brought with 
them and offered for sale at their store, 
if they had it on hand? No mention of 
this item appears in that list of two hun- 
dred books and pamphlets which filled 
three columns of page one of the first 
and succeeding issues of their newspaper. 
Had they printed the Catechism on their 
own press or that of the Ontario Reposi- 
them to Buffalo, they would hardly have 
tory in Canandaigua and brought it with 
waited until the November 26 issue of 
their paper to advertise it as “JUST 
PRINTED and for sale at the Buffalo 
Book Store”. 


At the time the Salisburys were offering 
his Catechism for Sale, “J. Alexander, 
Minister of the Gospel” did not live in 
some far part of New York State; he lived 
in Buffalo. Under the auspices of the 
New York Missionary Society, he had 
come from New York in May 1811, with 
Jabez B. Hyde, to be a missionary to the 
Seneca Indians in their village on Buffalo 
Creek. Hyde had come to be their teacher. 
The chiefs in council, suspecting the com- 
ing of these men heralded some new 
scheme further to deprive them of their 
lands, rejected “the black coat” but wel- 
comed the teacher, asked him to remain 
with them and build a schoolhouse, and 
instruct their children. 


It is possible that Mr. Alexander had 
prepared The Child’s Catechism for use 
on the Seneca Reservation, as well as for 
the more general circulation he sought for 
it through the advertisement in the Buffalo 
Gazette. Mr. Alexander tarried in Buffalo, 
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after the Seneca chiefs rejected his minis- 
trations, from May until the end of No- 
vember, before returning to New York, 
whence he had come. He preached here 
on occasion to those who would gather to 
hear him, his departure hastened by dis- 
agreement over his compensation. During 
the six months he tarried in Buffalo, he 
had ample time to prepare this pamphlet 
or to complete it if he had begun work 
on it before he came to Buffalo. At any 
rate he was here some four months before 
the Salisburys arrived in Buffalo, and six 
months before his advertisement of The 
Child’s Catechism, as just printed and 
for sale at their office, appeared in their 
Gazette. He had all that time to work 
on his booklet. 

Furthermore, if the pamphlet had been 
printed in Canandaigua, would not some 
mention of this fact have been made in 
Douglas McMutrtrie’s list of Early Im- 
prints of Canandaigua? There is no men- 
tion of it in that list. There is no reason 
to suppose the Salisbury brothers printed 
the pamphlet at that place but failed to 


list it among the books and pamphlets 
they advertised in successive issues of their 
newspaper, only to remember it and ad- 
vertise it on November 26. There is good 
reason to suppose that the Salisburys 
printed The Child’s Catechism on the 
press of the Buffalo Gazette, as their first 
publication, and that they did this in the 
year 1811. Established as a fact, this 
would push The French Convert out of 
first place and set The Child’s Catechism 
there. 

All this is argument, of course; it is not 
proof. At best it establishes only a proba- 
bility. Proof must await the discovery of 
some reliable record of the event of publi- 
cation or a copy of The Child’s Catechism 
which will give the facts about itself. In 
the meantime, the search for the first 
Buffalo imprint will go on in the knowledge 
that it was made by the Salisbury Press, 
since there was no other in this area, even 
though there is but a feeble hope of finding 
a copy of The Child’s Catechism or some 
other Salisbury product that antedates 
The French Convert. 


This I Remember —VI: Work and Play, 1901 


by Charles S. Illingworth 


5 Bis summer I had been going to the 
office with father every day. I did not 
accompany some of our guests to the 
“Pan.” In the office there were hours when 
I had nothing to do and time dragged. 
Of course I read a great deal, but I had 
too much energy to be content just sitting 
around. 

Without consulting anyone, I applied 
for and got a job at S. H. Knox 5c and 
10c Store, on Main Street, next to Faxon’s. 
Why I picked this place to work I have no 
idea, neither did I have a notion what the 
work would be like. When I told the folks 
that night about my new job, father was 


pleased that “I showed some get up and 
go” to strike out for myself. 

Monday morning at 7:30 I reported, 
and was assigned to the rear basement. 
The front basement contained the stock 
of “soft goods,” dry goods, notions, toys, 
cosmetics, etc. The rear basement held 
the stock of dishes, glassware, kitchen 
utensils, etc., also a room, kept locked, 
in which the candy was stored. 

The merchandise was stored in bins. 
Each morning the department heads would 
send down a list of the stock needed at 
the counters, and the basement staff would 
pack it in large baskets, and take it up 
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to the counters. If the counter ran low 
on any item during the day, an additional 
supply was taken up. Even before we had 
finished taking stock to the counters, drays 
would pull up on Washington Street and 
unload cases, crates and barrels, which 
would be catapulted down a slide into the 
basement. These packages would be im- 
mediately opened, checked against the 
invoice, and stacked into bins. 


Very often we would receive a shipment 
of special items, not generally carried in 
stock. When these cases were opened, a 
sample was taken to the manager, who 
would decide which counter would display 
them, and the items would be carried to 
that counter. After the containers were 
empty they were stacked and sold to a 
man who picked them up twice a week. 
Once a week we would bring up baskets 
of merchandise to be used for window 
trimming. 

Although we had a porter who did the 
sweeping and picked up the rubbish be- 
hind the counters on Friday nights after 
the store closed, the men from both base- 
ments had to stay and oil the floor. It 
was a big job. The store was about 70 
feet wide, and a block long. With every- 
body working it took about three hours. 


One day S. H. Knox himself came into 
the basement. As I had met his daughter 
and son, I walked up to him, made myself 
known, and shook hands. The other em- 
ployees looked at me in amazement, but 
I did not think it was anything out of 
the ordinary. 


The store closed at 5:30, except on 
Saturdays, when we remained open until 
9:00 p.m. After working in the basement 
five or six weeks, I was told to act as 
floorwalker on Saturday nights. My du- 
ties were to take any bill larger than a five 
to the office for change, as the counter 
registers did not have over ten dollars. I 
watched crowds of children, for they 
would pilfer small articles if they thought 
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they were unobserved and replenish the 
counters with any items that were running 
low. 


About this time, the manager gave me 
the invoices to check in the shipments, and 
also gave me the key to the candy room. 
This was a grave mistake, for I helped my- 
self to the contents freely. I also accom- 
panied him to the Knox offices in the 
Prudential Building, where he selected 
items he wanted from salesmen’s samples. 


On one occasion we received a ship- 
ment of granite ware, a dozen or more 
cases, kettles, sauce pans, double boilers, 
dippers, cups and many other items. When 
I received the invoices I found some items 
cost $1.80 and $2.00 per dozen, while 
others were only 24c per dozen. I went to 
the manager, who explained that while 
some items were sold at a loss of some six 
to ten cents, other items showed a profit 
of eight cents, and a profit was made on 
the entire consignment; the items sold be- 
low cost were used as leaders to attract 
customers to the store where they would 
buy regular merchandise. I also learned 
that by taking a manufacturer’s closeout, 
we were often able to sell at ten cents 
items that had been selling in department 
stores at three or four times as much. 


There were two or three girls from the 
sales force who made an excuse that they 
needed some stock in a hurry, and would 
come down in the basement. They would 
go behind the bins to kiss and pet with 
one of the basement crew. This was against 
all rules and if caught, both would be 
fired. Nevertheless, some of the girls would 
run the risk three or four times a week. 
None were caught while I was there. After 
three or four months, I was in charge of 
the basement, which meant I was respon- 
sible for getting the shipments unpacked 
promptly, and keeping the counters 
supplied. 


Some of the older employees resented 
this, but with the exception of one fight, 
everything turned out all right. 
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Some time later I was transferred to the 
William Street store as assistant manager, 
which meant that I took care of all the 
basement stock and worked on the floor 
also. We stayed open two nights a week. 
The pay was small, I forget how much it 
was; the incentive was that after a couple 
of years you might be made manager of a 
store and work up to a large store that 
would pay maybe $5000 a year. The 
manager of the William Street store had 
worked four years before he got a store, 
and the outlook for new stores being 
opened was not bright. 

Autumn drew on, the nights were 
chilly, and the Exposition was in its last 
few weeks. It grew dark earlier and as 
evening approached the visitors drifted 
toward the Esplanade where they lingered 


in little groups, seemingly reluctant to 
move to other parts of the grounds. More 
and more people congregated until several 
thousands were gathered in the Esplanade 
and along the sides of the Court of 
Fountains. 


There is a feeling of anticipation in the 
air, a kind of hush hangs over the crowd 
as the twilight deepens. Eyes turn toward 
the tower. A faint rosy glow appears on 
the buildings and the tower which deepens 
into an orange. One can hear the indrawn 
breath of the multitude. The light in- 
creases in brightness. The fountains ap- 
pear rising from beds of red, yellow and 
purple. The Goddess of Light stands out 
at the top of the tower, bathed in a flood 
of clear light. 


Millard Fillmore and the Things of God 


and Caesar —II 
by John T. Horton 


HEODORE PARKER of Boston was a 

Yankee Transcendentalist. This is to 
say, he was an eighteenth century Deist 
who fortified his Deism with his own 
intuitive insights together with nineteenth 
century German scholarship and specula- 
tion. If he cited the opinions of Jesus, it 
was, therefore, only because they some- 
times coincided with his own. At the same 
time he often fancied himself, and was 
fancied by his followers, as an Old Testa- 
ment prophet with a mission to save Zion. 
John Chase Lord of Buffalo only took 
himself for what he was, a Presbyterian 
minister whose mission was the cure of 
souls in his own congregation. This mis- 
sion, so he observed, was inconsistent with 
a constant direction of “effort against sins 
not peculiar to his congregation. .. .” That 
practice, he asserted, draws attention “from 
their personal guilt to the sins of others or 


to an aggregate of transgressions so great 
as actually to diminish the sense of per- 
sonal demerit.” Since no slave owners sat 
in the pews of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, or for that matter in the pews 
of any other church in Buffalo, Dr. Lord 
did not conceive it his duty to rant against 
slavery. While conceding that preachers 
ought occasionally to expose the sins of 
the nation from their pulpits, he did so 
with the proviso that they not permit the 
practice to obscure their principal duty. 
This in his opinion was the bringing of 
individuals “to the feet of Christ, clothed 
and in their right mind’’™*. 


On friendly terms with the Presbyterians 
of the South, Dr. Lord in 1852 was to be 
elected at Charleston, South Carolina, to 


13. John C, Lord, Errors in Theory, Practice 
and Doctrine, 15-17. 
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the office of Moderator of General Assem- 
bly.**. He could hardly be expected there- 
fore to profess the principle that the bring- 
ing of individuals to Christ had anything 
whatever to do with the relation of master 
and slave. But Dr. Lord’s ideas on this 
head derived from a deeper source than 
his fellowship with Southern Presbyterians 
of the Old School. The doctrine of certain 
Abolitionists that if the Gospel tolerates 
slavery, the Gospel should be abandoned, 
he had roundly condemned as heresy in 
an address at Hamilton College in 1845.*° 
Converted by Charles G. Finney during 
the latter’s Buffalo revival of the early 
*30s,‘° Lord nevertheless repudiated as 
well the aims as the methods of that re- 
vivalist. That Finney became the Presi- 
dent of Oberlin College impressed Lord 
not the least; and he deprecated the 
Oberlin influence upon the churches of 
Western New York. “Are they not”, he 
queried derisively, “at the mercy of every 
Perfectionist licentiate from Oberlin who 
floats along, calling himself a Presbyterian 
minister??? These young zealots kindled 
Dr. Lord’s ire because they seemed to him 
to transform religion into an affair of 
external good works in the shape of social 
reforms. Denying that religion consists of 
benevolent social activity, Dr. Lord de- 
fended “an inward and spiritual religion’”** 
which operates in the souls of the elect 
through no merits of their own but 
through divine grace vouchsafed to them 
predestined to it before the world was.?® 
With Lord as with Luther this religion had 
nothing to do with the external status of 
men. If they had it, men practiced it 
whether they were peasants or not; and 


14. John T. Horton, of. cit., 129. 

15. John C. Lord, An Address before the Society 
of Christian Research, 14. See also his Lec- 
tures on the Progress of Civilization and 
Government, 201. 

16. John T. Horton, of. cit., 120. 

17. John C. Lord, Doctrine and Order, 19. 

18. Ibid., 22. 

19. Ibid., 11-12, 15-16. 
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they were saved; if they lacked it, they 
were damned whether they were peers. 
The doctrine was Lutheran; it was Cal- 
vinist; it was Austinian. In the historic 
and orthodox sense it was Christian. Lord’s 
fraternal feeling for Southern Presby- 
terians sprang from his conviction that 
like himself they adhered to the faith 
once and for all time delivered to the 
saints. 


Thus theological reénforced political 
conviction when in November, 1850, Dr. 
Lord mounted his pulpit in the Central 
Presbyterian Church*® to preach a Thanks- 
giving sermon on the Great Compromise 
and on the Union which that Compromise 
had preserved. The sermon was entitled 
The Higher Law in its Application to the 
Fugitive Slave Bill: a Sermon on the 
Duties Men Owe to God and to Govern- 
ments; and its text was taken from the 
22nd Chapter of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew beginning at the 18th verse: 
“Tell us therefore what thinkest thou? Is 
it lawful to give tribute unto Caesar, or 
not? But Jesus perceived their wickedness 
and said, why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? 
Shew me the tribute money. And they 
brought unto him a penny; and he saith 
unto them, whose is this image and super- 
scription? They say unto him, Caesar’s. 
Then said he unto them, render therefore 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s.” 

Before entering upon his exposition of 
the text, Dr. Lord reminded his congre- 
gation of the public dangers through which 
they had just been passing: “as citizens 
of this State, and of the great Republic 
of which it is the chief member, we are 


20.The Central Presbyterian Church built 
1848-1850, dedicated January 2, 1852 and 
razed 1912, was a big, be-steepled, brick 
Romanesque edifice standing at Genesee 
and Pearl Streets. Frank H. Severance, ed., 
Picture Book of Earlier Buffalo, B.H.S. Pub- 
lications, XVI, 128. The church’s present 
edifice, Gothic, stands at Main Street and 
Jewett Parkway. 


Dr. John C. Lord 
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A. Cutler & Son, 
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The Pan-American Exposition: night-time photograph view of the Ethnology 
Building. Photograph by Philip Knapp from the collection of Roy W. Nagle. 
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called”, said he, “to consider the preser- 
vation of public tranquillity, the adjust- 
ment of sectional difficulties, and the con- 
tinuance of the bonds of our Union, amid 
excitements which threatened its integrity ; 
amid a storm, the original violence of 
which is manifest in the clouds which yet 
obscure our political horizon, in the deep- 
toned thunders that are yet muttering in 
the distance.”’** Alluding to the fact that 
the recent compromise which was allaying 
the violence of that storm accorded with 
the historic spirit and purpose of the con- 
stitution, the divine remarked, “. . . if 
the compromises upon which the Union 
was consummated, continue to be denied 
or disregarded; there is an end of the 
confederacy.”*? He went on to raise the 
religious question whether a confederacy 
that could apparently be preserved only 
through such compromise ought to de- 
serve the fealty of Christian men: “It is 
high time to determine whether one of the 
highest duties enforced by the Gospel, 
obedience to the Law of God as supreme, 
can be made to justify a violent resistance 
to the late enactment of Congress. . . .”?* 
Whether such resistance could be justified, 
depended upon whether the enactment 
lay within the sphere of divine or in that 
of merely human things. If in the latter, 
obedience was both necessary and just, 
even though the enactment might be 
erroneous, even though it might be 
oppressive.** 

It was from what he called the necessity 
of the case that Dr. Lord argued in this 
vein. “Freedom of opinion”, he asserted, 
“by no means involved the right to refuse 
obedience to law; for if this were so, the 
power to declare war and make peace; to 
regulate commerce and levy taxes; in short 
to perform the most essential acts of gov- 
ernment, would be a mere nullity.”** He 


21. John C. Lord, The Higher Law, 7. 
22. Ibid., 8. 
23. Ibid., 9. 
24. Ibid., 13. 
25. Loc. cit. 


elaborated: “The private judgments of in- 
dividuals, for instance, that all wars are 
unlawful . or that the existence of 
slavery is, per se, sinful is no just ground 
for resistance to the government which de- 
clares war, or the legislation which recog- 
nizes domestic servitude, and regulates it. 
Both these subjects are properly within 
the jurisdiction of civil government. . . .”*° 
Even if the servitude be oppressive, “is 
this just ground of forcible resistance on 
Christian principles?” queried the preach- 
er; and coming to grips at last with the 
real issue, he answered emphatically, ‘No 
intelligent man who regards the authority 
of the Bible can consistently maintain such 
a position.”*7 Here in the Bible was for 
Christian men the Higher Law. What did 
that Law say? 


“The words of our Saviour in the text 

. . while they have a general application 
to all times and governments, had a par- 
ticular reference to the existing authorities 
of Rome, which were not only despotic in 
their general administration but peculiarly 
oppressive in their treatment of the infant 
church. . . . Slavery was universal through- 
out the Roman Empire, and the laws gave 
the master the power of life and death over 
his servant. Did the Saviour and _ his 
Apostles, on this account reject their au- 
thority, or incite their disciples to disobedi- 
ence and resistance? Did they interfere 
with existing civil institutions, urging the 
slave to escape from his master, the citizen 
to rebel against the magistrate? Their 
conduct was the exact reverse of this... . 
Paul sent Onesimus back to his master, on 
the very principles which he enjoined upon 
the Romans—subjection to civil authority. 


. . . The early Christians were, beyond 
controversy, obedient to the injunction of 
the Apostle. They obeyed law even when 
it was onerous and unjust.”** And what 
was the injunction of the Apostle which 


26. Ibid., 14. 
27. Loc. cit. 
28. Ibid., 14-15. 
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they obeyed in obeying unjust law? Dr. 
Lord quoted it from St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans beginning at the first verse of 
the 13th chapter: “Let every soul be sub- 
ject unto the higher powers. For there is 
no power but of God: the powers that be 
are ordained of God, whosoever therefore 
resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God: and they that resist shall receive 
to themselves damnation. . . . For the 
magistrate beareth not the sword in vain: 
for he is the minister of God . . . wherefore 
ye must be subject . . . for conscience sake. 
. . . Render therefore to all their dues; 
tribute to whom is due, custom to whom 
custom; fear to whom fear; honour to 
whom honour.”?® 


Dr. Lord was aware of the fact that the 
Higher Law which he invoked was Chris- 
tian Law which certain Abolitionists pro- 
fessed to regard as unworthy of their re- 
spect. He was at pains to make his aware- 
ness clear. “To allege”, said he, “that there 
is a higher law, which makes slavery, per 
se, sinful, and that all legislation that pro- 
tects the rights of the master, and enjoins 
the re-delivery of the slave, is necessarily 
void . . . and may be conscientiously re- 
sisted by arms and violence, is an infidel 
position, which is contradicted by both 
Testaments; a position which may be 
taught in the gospel of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau . . . who promised France . . . uni- 
versal equality and fraternity; a gospel 
whose baptism was blood, a revolution 
whose sacrament was crime; but it can- 
not be found in the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
or in the revelation of God’s will to 
men.”’°° Addressing himself directly to 
those “sincere and conscientious persons” 
who had persuaded themselves “that in 
the increased light of the nineteenth cen- 
tury” the precept and example of Christ 
and St. Paul were “antiquated and of no 
binding force upon the consciences of 


” 


men”, the minister reminded them that 


29. Ibid., 11. 
30. Ibid., 20-21. 
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this constituted “a. denial of the supreme 
authority of the Gospel as a system of 
ethics”; and went on to declare: “... I 
would affectionately warn all who have 
named the name of Christ, and who have 
been betrayed by passion or sympathy into 
such a position, to see to it before they 
take the inevitable plunge, with the Garri- 
son school, into the gulf of infidelity. I 
would respectfully entreat them to remem- 
ber that this is not the first proclamation, 
‘Lo, here is Christ, or there’, which has 
proved a device of the adversary; that 
Jacobins, Fourierites, Communists, and 
Levellers of all sorts reject the Gospel on 
the ground that it does not come up to 
their standard of liberty, equality and 
fraternity, and has no sufficiently compre- 
hensive view of the rights of man.”’** 


In contrast to the purpose of these 
fanatics, Dr. Lord expounded in patristic 
terms the purpose of the Christian clergy: 
“Those who preach the gospel ought es- 
pecially to remember that our race are 
apostate, and live under a remedial gov- 
ernment; and that it is our mission to deal 
with the world as it is, and men as we 
find them, just as did the Saviour and the 
Apostles—remembering that here we have 
‘no continuing city’, and that the gospel 
does not propose to us an equalization of 
human conditions in time; that there ‘re- 
maineth a rest for the people of God’, and 
to this the Master of Life and his Apostles 
pointed the rich and the poor, the high and 
the low, the bond and the free. They made 
it no part of their work to array the 
prejudices of one class against another; to 
discontent the slave with his condition; 
or the citizen with his government; but 
treated all things as of inferior considera- 
tion, compared with the hope of another 
and a better life, through the blood of 
the Atonement.’? 


In thus re-affirming the principles of his- 
toric Christianity, Dr. Lord solved, at least 


31. Ibid., 21-22. 
32. Ibid., 22. 
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for moderate and conservative citizens, the 
problem of conscience posed by the Great 
Compromise of 1850. Having shown 
that that compromise was compatible 
with the Christian doctrine of the Higher 
Law, that in accordance with Christ’s pre- 
cept obedience was due it as to something 
that belonged to Caesar, the preacher 
asserted in addition that since the Higher 
Law enjoined good faith, Northerners as 
a Christian duty as well as a constitutional 
obligation should display good faith to 
the South;** and he put the question: 
“May Vermont be permitted to pass laws 
to evade and prevent the execution of the 
legislation of Congress, and South Caro- 
lina threatened with investment by sea and 
land, by the army and navy of the United 
States, for doing the same thing? Is this 
good faith between sovereign states? Nay, 
is it common honesty among men? I speak 
to wise men, judge ye!”** Alluding to the 
high-spirited Southern Cavaliers who 
would not long brook such dishonesty, 
then, dilating upon the advantages of the 
Union, the speaker next proceeded to de- 
pict the calamities which disunion would 
inevitably carry in its train: “. . .'a divi- 
sion of the Union must result in a per- 
petual war between the two sections. . . . 
A line of fire would mark the boundary 
between the free and slave states, from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi; from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific . . . across the 
entire continent, the boundaries of the 
two governments would be marked by con- 
flagration, rapine and violence. . . . But 
the spirit of disunion once evoked may 
extend its malign influence until . . . the 
states at the North should divide, and each 
set up for itself, and like the petty govern- 
ments, or rather anarchies, of South 
America, command neither respect abroad 
nor obedience at home.”*® In other words, 
Dr. Lord was foreseeing in disunion the 


33. Ibid., 23. 
34. Ibid., 24. 
35. Ibid., 23-29. 


death of the nation, of the North as well 
as of the South. 


It was but common sense, the common 
sense of a traditionalist of the kind he 
meant when he said, “It is our mission to 
deal with the world as it is and men as we 
find them”, that over against the evil of 
disunion Dr. Lord should weigh but light 
the difficulties of compromise. “A man”, 
said he, perhaps thinking of Theodore 
Parker, who favored a servile insurrection, 
“A man who should expose a whole com- 
munity to destruction, under the plea of 
delivering one of its members from servi- 
tude, or who should fire his neighbor’s 
dwelling for the same purpose, at the risk 
of a conflagration which must consume 
both master and slave, and even expose 
his own house and his own children to a 
miserable death, could hardly be accounted 
a philanthropist, or find a justification of 
his conduct in any abstract question of 
human rights.”** Thus, on grounds quite 
distinct from those of his theology but 
with both combined in his assault, this re- 
doubtable divine belabored the perfec- 
tionists who, concentrating their study on 
the blot in the national picture, were 
willing to risk the picture’s being de- 
stroyed that the blot might be erased. 

Dr. Lord’s sermon created a sensation. 
A number of local magnates including the 
lawyers George R. Babcock, James Os- 
borne Putnam and President Fillmore’s 
partner, Solomon G. Haven, rushed it 
into print.*? It circulated far beyond Buf- 


36. Ibid., 31. 

37. See title page of same. Babcock had been 
elected member of the New York State 
Senate in 1850; was re-elected in 1852; 
though he generally preferred law and the 
management of trusts to politics. H. Perry 
Smith op. cit. II, 464. James Osborne Put- 
nam. Fillmore appointed him Postmaster of 
Buffalo in 1851; Lincoln consul at Havre 
in 1861; Hayes minister to Belgium in 
1880. Ibid., II, “Biographical”, 68-70. See 
also John T. Horton “The Chancellors of 
the University of Buffalo” University of 
Buffalo Alumni News, December 1927, 
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falo and was even mentioned in a speech 
made by Daniel Webster at Syracuse the 
next year, a speech defending his own part 
in the enactment of the Compromise. Com- 
menting upon the wrath of the Aboli- 
tionists over his advocacy of that measure 
Webster observed, ““They denounce me as 
a fit associate of Benedict Arnold and 
Professor Stuart and Dr. Lord. I would 
be glad to strike out Benedict Arnold; as 
for the rest I am proud of their com- 
pany.”** A copy of the sermon Dr. Lord 
himself sent to President Fillmore who 
acknowledged it in generous terms: 


My dear Sir, “The cares of state” leave 
me no time for general reading; and it 
was not till this evening, that I found 
leisure to peruse your admirable sermon 
on the ‘Higher Law and Fugitive Slave 
Bill’. I return you my thanks, most cor- 
dially and sincerely, for this admirable 
discourse. You have rendered the nation 
a great and valuable service, and I am 
highly gratified to learn, that thousands 
and tens of thousands have been reprinted 
in New York, and sent here, and are now 
being distributed under the franks of mem- 
bers of Congress. It cannot fail to do 
good. It reaches a class of people of ex- 
cellent intentions, but somewhat bigoted 
prejudices, who could be reached in no 
other way. Again I thank you for the 
service you have done my country, and am 


Truly yours 
Millard Fillmore*® 


55-57; Julian Park, “James O. Putnam,” 
Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. 14. 

38. Millard Fillmore Papers, I1, 307. Nathan 
Lord, president of Dartmouth College 1828- 
1863, held views on slavery similar to those 
of John Chase Lord; but the first of his 
publications on the subject, Letter of In- 
quiry to Ministers of all Denominations on 
Slavery was not published until 1854. Vide 
D.A.B. XI, 409. In view of this, and be- 
cause of the timeliness of John Chase Lord’s 
Thanksgiving sermon and the wide attention 
which it attracted I have accepted the au- 
thority of the late Dr. Severance in identi- 
fying the Dr. Lord of Webster’s speech with 
Lord of Buffalo rather than with Lord of 
Hanover. Vide Publications of the Buffalo 
Historical Society, Millard Fillmore Papers, 
II, 307. 
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The President, who had his share of 
cranky and abusive mail, must have been 
pleased to receive in due course an answer 
from the clergyman: 


I was both gratified & surprised at your 
late kind favor & notice of my Thanks- 
giving discourse—gratified because I value 
your opinion independently of the high 
place which you occupy, surprised, because 
I had not thought of your finding time to 
peruse, much less, to notice my discourse. 
. .. I esteem it a favorable omen that the 
President of the United States has taken 
his stand so nobly & firmly upon the Con- 
stitution. You will be sustained in your 
position by all right minded men & you 
can afford to disregard the assaults of those 
deluded men at the North whose mouth 
“is full of cursing & bitterness” .... The 
health of the city is good this winter & 
I can assure you that our citizens in gen- 
eral are not a little proud that one of their 
number has been called to the highest 
office in the gift of the Republic... . & 
think it is filled with so much dignity by 
one in whose ability, prudence and pa- 
triotism they feel unwavering confidence. 


Yours most Respectfully 
John C. Lord*° 


39. Ibid., II, 306-307. The date of the letter 
is January 13, 1851. 

40. John C. Lord to Millard Fillmore, January 
25, 1851. John Chase Lord was born 
August 9, 1805, at Washington, New Hamp- 
shire, son of the Reverend John Lord and 
Sarah Chase, a cousin of Chief Justice 
Chase. He was educated at Plainfield 
Academy and at Hamilton College. He 
came to Buffalo in 1825, and entered the 
firm of Thomas Love and Albert Tracy. As 
a result of his conversion he forsook a lucra- 
tive law practice to enter the Auburn 
Theological Seminary. In 1835 he became 
minister of the Pearl Street Presbyterian 
Church (subsequently the Central Presby- 
terian Church) in Buffalo where he re- 
mained the rest of his life, one of the most 
eminent divines in the city. He died January 
21, 1877. See Memoir of John C. Lord, 
D.D., compiled by Order of the Church 
Session, 1878, passim. 

Erratum. In Part I oF THIS ARTICLE, VOL- 
UME 2, PaGE 2, IT WAS STATED THAT FILL- 
MORE SUCCEEDED TO THE PRESIDENCY IN 
June, 1850. Ir was oF courRSE IN JULY 
OF THAT YEAR. 


Cleveland to a Friend 


Letters to H. M. Robbins of Buffalo 1876-1890 


Introduction 


EW and unpublished letters of Grover 

Cleveland are rare items. These are 
an interesting record of a friendship that 
was not affected by Cleveland’s rise to the 
highest position and show him in his re- 
laxed and most amiable moments. They 
are addressed to H.M. Robbins of Buffalo, 
who for a number of years was a partner 
in the firm of Robbins and Walker, tobac- 
co merchants, and they have been treasured 
for many years by Mrs. Kathryn Robbins 
Barnes of 17 Crosby Avenue, Kenmore, 
his daughter. Mrs. Barnes recently pre- 


sented them to the Buffalo Historical So- 
ciety and we hasten to share them with the 
many readers who will appreciate them 
as an evidence that our great fellow- 
citizen was far from abandoning his many 
real Buffalo attachments. 

It is interesting that the letters are all 
in Cleveland’s handwriting, even those 
written as President. That the handwrit- 
ing is not always easy is admitted by the 
uncertainties acknowledged in the texts, 
none of which significantly alter the avail- 
able meaning. 
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[In Robbins’ handwriting, on the stationery 
of the legal firm of Bass, Cleveland and 
Bissell.] 


Dear Cleve 
It’s a Gal. 
Mert 
[In Clevelanda’s hand.] 


The above calls for more than a passing 
notice. 

Our readers are doubtless aware of our 
near relations to the party who makes the 
foregoing announcement, and perhaps can 
imagine the mortification, not to say ab- 
solute disgust, with which we received the 
information that after all, it’s only “a gal.” 

And all in the midst of the perilous 
times that threaten the welfare of our own 
beloved land, and the peace of Europe!! 

And on the eve of a Presidential elec- 
tion too! 


7/20/1876 


Some strange infatuation, some criminal 
neglect or remissness, must have seized 
upon our unfortunate friend, at a time 
when every faculty should have been alive 
and active. 


But why attempt to recall the past or 
rail at Fate? 


Let us be charitable and believe that 
the fault—if fault there is—was of the— 
was not of the heart. 


“Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 


G..C: 


Executive Chamber, Albany 
January 6, 1883 
Dear Mert: 


The tobacco arrived I think on New 
Year’s day. I have it poked away where I 
can get at it when occasion requires. 

So far I have had a pretty good time 
and have not been crowded as much as I 
expected, but I know there is plenty to 
come yet. 

Somehow I think I shall wish a good 
many times, that everybody in the state 
knew me as well as you. 
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Give my regards to Kate and with 
thanks for your present, believe me 
Your Friend 
Grover Cleveland 


Executive Chamber, Albany 
April 20, 1883 
Dear Mert: 

I am just going to dinner [illegible] and 
there is no one here from the outside so 
I think I will drop you a line. 

I received both your letter and the to- 
bacco today and I thank you for both. 
You have sent me so much tobacco that 
I could not use it all while it was moist 
and good. You must be more saving of 
it and not send it half as often. It has 
been a great comfort to me and I have 
enjoyed it very much. 

I am tired enough to go to bed now, and 
yet I have a long night’s work before me. 
I don’t think I have stopped work before 
12:00 six nights since Jan. 1 and all day 
it is buz-buz-buz. 

The last two or three days I have felt 
it more than before and if the legislature 
don’t adjourn pretty soon I begin to fear 
that I may not hold out. 

I am glad that you still have faith in 
me. I mean honestly to try the experiment 
of doing as near right as I can in public 
office & see how it will work. I sometimes 
have a pretty tough time to stand against 
the ideas of people of different aims and 
purposes but I shall not give up until I 
am fully whipped—and I don’t believe 
I'll do it then. 

Remember me to John give my love to 
Kate & let me hear from you again. 


Yours truly 
Grover Cleveland 


Executive Mansion, Washington 
June 13, 1886 
Dear Mert: 


Your letter of the 26th has long re- 
mained unanswered. It came about the 
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time I was to be married, my trip away 
for a month or [illegible] followed and 
since my return I have hardly had time 
to eat. 

And now that I am able to answer your 
letter I am sorry to be obliged to say that 
I cannot comply with your request. The 
truth is that I have been buying a place 
here and after paying all the money I had 
upon the purchase had to borrow quite a 
sum to settle the balance. This will keep 
me poor for a number of months for I 
have agreed to pay as fast as possible. 

I hope that with as good an endorser 
as Walker you will be able to procure the 
money you need. 


You see I have at last surrendered and 
joined the married men’s party. I sup- 
pose I have all the enthusiasm of a new 
convert but I pity these poor bachelors— 
don’t you? 

Give my regards to Kate and the little 
one and believe me 


Your friend 


Grover Cleveland 


. Executive Mansion, Washington 
January 9, 1887 
Dear Mert 


I want to thank you for the Christmas 
present you sent me and for the kind 
letter of the 22nd. 

I often wish I was free from official 
cares and annoyances and I wonder at the 
almost universal desire among our people 
to hold public place. 

I often think of the fellow who was 
brought from jail to be tried when you 
were on the jury, and who in testifying in 
his own behalf, when getting in deep 
water said, “if I had supposed it would 
be so much trouble I wouldn’t have come.” 

I’ve been pretty sick lately and am not 
quite well yet though I hope to be al- 
right soon. 
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I don’t know what I shall do about the 
port office in Buffalo but I should hate to 
see you give up your start in business for 
that or any other place. 

Give my kind regards to Kate and the 
little gal and believe me 

Yours sincerely 
Grover Cleveland 


Executive Mansion, Washington 
June 19, 1887 
Dear Mert 


Justin [?] has shown me your letter to 
him. 

I believe a newspaper reporter made a 
bet that he could fasten a name upon my 
place and to win his money began to cir- 
culate the story that it was called “Red 
Top”. Of course we never thought of 
such a thing and when I was ready to 
name it it was called Oak View; and that 
is the name I want attached to it so far 
as it has any name at all. 

You can see from this that I don’t care 
to perpetuate the name “Red Top” but 
quite the reverse. 

If you want a picture for any other pur- 
pose except to call it by that name, I will 
send it to you. 

Hoping that you are well and prosper- 
ous and with love to Kate and the little 
girl, I am 

Your friend 
Grover Cleveland 


Executive Mansion, Washington 
August 29, 1887 
Dear Mert 


I want to make a trade with you strictly 
on business principles. You have furnished 
me with chewing tobacco for a long time 
gratis. The gratis feature of thing I 
have never quite liked but did not know 
how to stop it. 

You know which kind or brand I like 
and I want to trade [?] with you. If you 
will send me some of “Seal of Detroit” or 


of any equally good brand and will send 
your bill for the same at the same time I 
will be obliged to you. If you do not agree 
to my terms I don’t want to trade with 
you 
Yours sincerely 
Grover Cleveland 


Executive Mansion, Washington 
December 13, 1887 
Dear Mert: 


I should have written you long ago 
telling you of the safe arrival of the last 
lot of tobacco which I readily recognize 
as “my kind”. 

The picture you have made of Oak 
View is by all odds the best I have ever 
seen and I don’t know how I could im- 
prove it. 

With kind regards to your wife and 
daughter I am 


Yours truly 
Grover Cleveland 


Executive Mansion, Washington 
January 19, 1888 
My dear Mrs. Robbins: 


Your letter is received and I am sur- 
prised by its contents. I hoped that Mert 
had permanently settled in the business 
which he had adopted and that his suc- 
cess was assured. Still I know the fre- 
quency of “ups and downs” in a business 
life. 

I need not tell you that how gladly I 
would help if possible, but you could not 
realize if I should tell you how the scram- 
ble keeps up for all sorts of places from 
all quarters. 

And then too I hate to see Mert under- 
take public employment again which takes 
him out of the currents of legitimate 
business and puts him in a place without 
promise for a future and of uncertain 
duration. 

If I can find anything for him I am 
afraid it must be something that will take 
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him away from home a good deal of the 
time. Would that do if I can see an 
opening? 

If Mert knows of your writing to me 
I think you had better let him write and 
tell me what he would like to do. 

Iam sorry that I cannot be more definite 
at this time but you must not from this 
infer any lack of disposition to assist. 


Yours very truly 


Grover Cleveland 


Bangs, Stetson, Tracy & MacVeagh 
New York, May 29, 1890 
Dear Mert 


I cannot write a letter directly to the 
Collector, but I have thought perhaps the 
enclosed to you might be put before Mr. 
Fitch, possibly with good results. 

Remember me to Kate and the little 
girl and believe me 


Your friend 


Grover Cleveland 


History Along the Frontier 


So" “firsts” in the line of historical 
activities are to be recorded. On May 
21 a convention of Junior Historians met 
in the Society’s building 200 strong to 
show their historical projects and hear Dr. 
Marvin Rapp deliver an address on the 
value of historical study. Over 40 projects 
were entered and the judges, Dr. Eric 
Brunger of the College for Teachers and 
Mr. Marlo Schermerhorn of the Lancaster 
High School, made four awards to indi- 
viduals and five classroom awards in addi- 
tion to an honorable mention. Scrapbooks 
and dioramas were the favorite types of 
work shown. 

Dr. Rapp demonstrated his grasp of 
local history as well as his understanding 
of pedagogy in his address. He drew from 
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Bangs, Stetson, Tracy & MacVeagh 
New York, May 29, 1890 


Dear Mert: 


Your letter is at hand and I am glad to © 


know that you still retain your place. 


Ever since your appointment I have 
been pleased to hear that you succeeded so 
well in satisfying your superiors in the per- 
formance of duty. You are one of the 
exceedingly few, I might almost say the 
only one, appointed to any public position 
as a personal friend (or I might say main- 
ly for that reason) and it is gratifying to 
have you retained thus long after a change 
has been made in the head of the office. 
I wish it might continue, but I expect we 
cannot calculate on that. 


I hope that you will make yourself so 
useful as to make your retention a de- 
sirable thing to the collector. 


Yours truly 


Grover Cleveland 


his eager audience the answers to the 
fundamental questions of why we study 
history, incidentally showing what an ex- 
cellent job many of our teachers are doing. 


President Park gave the address of wel- 
come and the formal program closed with 
the moving picture “The Presence of our 
Past” by the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. The participants of course 
spent a good deal of time among the 
museum exhibits and with each others’ 
work. 

Prizes offered by this Society were won 
by the following: Sharon Walters of 
School 67, Al Graser, Brian Joseph and 
David Curr of the Kenmore Junior High 
School, and seventh grade classes of Buf- 
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falo Schools 51, 22, 60 and 63, and Class 
7a-25 of the Kenmore Junior High School. 

The prize offered by the Concord His- 
torical Society was awarded to Dick Reeve 
of the Griffith Institute and Springville 
Central School. 


N ADDITION to sponsoring the Junior 

Historians’ Convention the Local His- 
tory Council is proceeding with a program 
of publishing text and reference materials 
in western New York for use in the schools. 
At its May meeting a publications com- 
mittee was authorized and the problem 
of editing and publishing such works was 
referred to it. A number of qualified 
authors have undertaken to furnish manu- 
scripts on subjects suggested by the 
Council. 


haba of our “firsts” is the Con- 
gress of Historical Societies convened 
July 27 under the joint sponsorship of this 
Society and the University of Buffalo. The 
purpose was instruction in_ historical 
method and exchange of ideas among par- 
ticipating societies and municipal _his- 
torians. 

Since almost 200 people appeared and 
stayed to the end of a long program on an 
extremely hot and humid day it may be 
assumed that the basic purposes were well 
served and that a continuation of this sort 
of meeting may be confidently planned. 
Sectional meetings were devoted to the 
use of sources, teaching, recording oral 
tradition, and writing. The Chantesuta 
Indian Dancers of Buffalo lightened the 
program with a demonstration of Indian 
dances and costumes. 

Dr. Louis Jones, Director of the State 
Historical Association, closed the meeting 
after dinner with a remarkable lecture on 
the gaps in our knowledge of our pioneer- 
ing ancestors. He propounded an encyclo- 
pedic series of questions of the kind that 
might be answered by local research but 


that were in themselves most interesting 
as well as suggestive and helpful. The 
questions made clear that the historian 
must develop the human sympathy and 
curiosity of the novelist. 

The Director of this Society addressed 
the group at luncheon on “Why Local 
History?” Mr. Schmidle of the West 
Seneca Historical Society presided at that 
meeting. Dean Fisk and President Park 
welcomed the group in behalf of the Uni- 
versity and the Society respectively, and 
Chancellor Furnas added greetings at the 
dinner. Those who took the responsibility 
for the sectional meetings were: Drs. John 
T. Horton, Julius W. Pratt, Julian Park, 
Robert W. Stern, Arthur L. Kaiser and 
Milton Plesur of the University staff, Mr. 
John S. N. Sprague of Buffalo, Mr. John 
Printy of Orchard Park, Mr. Raymond F. 
Yates of Lockport, Mrs. Julia Boyer- 
Reinstein of Cheektowaga, Mrs. Lois 
O’Connor of Ithaca, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Pontafidine of Buffalo’s International In- 
stitute. The meetings were held in the 
Norton Hall of the University of Buffalo. 

Among those attending were representa- 
tives of most of the Erie County societies, 
several Canadian groups and many other 
counties of western New York. Dr. Blake 
McKelvey, City Historian of Rochester 
and Secretary of the Genesee Country 
Historical Federation, was among the 
honored guests at dinner. 


HIS issue will come to your hands too 

late to be an effective announcement 
of the annual meeting of the Genesee 
Country Historical Federation at Williams- 
ville and Buffalo on September 17, but as 
a record it should be mentioned here. 
Delegates are invited to assemble to see 
the operation of the Williamsville Water 
Mills and to inspect other historic sites of 
the village. They are then to have lun- 
cheon in the Methodist Church and ad- 
journ to the Buffalo Historical Society for 
addresses by Dave Peugeot and Roy Nagle. 
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The planning committee are: Mr. Daniel 
Niederlander and Mrs. Sue Miller Young 
of Williamsville and W. H. Glover, Direc- 
tor of the Buffalo Historical Society. 


monc the educational activities every- 

one is keenly interested in is the work 
of the Yorkers, who are the junior chap- 
ters of the State Historical Association. 
This year’s Yorker Rally for Western New 
York was arranged by Mr. J. Odell Scott 
of the East Aurora schools, who is an 
active member of the Local History Coun- 
cil. Held April 23, the fourteen assembled 
Chapters enjoyed a program of folksinging 
by Mr. Arthur Schraeder and skits based 
on the career of Elbert Hubbard. 


A“ ARTICLE of distinct local interest is 
the leading paper in the July issue of 
the American Historical Review, “Anar- 
chism and the Assassination of McKinley”, 
by Sidney Fine of the University of Michi- 
gan. The author disposes of the communist 
anarchists who tried to add Leon Czolgosz 
to their list of anarchist martyrs, but side- 
steps the responsibility of deciding how far 
the assassin was mentally unbalanced. A re- 
cent and very readable book on those who 
have murdered, or attempted to murder, 
Presidents of the United States was 
probably not published in time for Mr. 
Fine to profit by it; from that book it is 


clear that Czolgosz was as unbalanced as 
Booth and Guiteau. The essay is well 
documented, mentioning General Bab- 
cock’s paper on the assassination which 
appeared in Museum Notes for September- 
October, 1931, but missing Babcock’s 
much more important article in the 
Publications of the Society, Volume 34, 


pages 11-32. j.P. 


a Vs cia DAY, now so called instead 
of the old title Armistice Day, will 
see the rededication of the Delaware Park 
memorial to the soldiers of the War of 
1812 buried there. The suggestion that 
better recognition be given the spot came 
from Mr. Earl C. Bell of Mt. Morris and 
was published in a recent issue of Niagara 
Frontier. The Parks Commissioner, Mr. 
John A. Ulinski, has agreed that a marker 
should be placed on the park drive to call 
attention to the spot, this Society and the 
Erie County American Legion have agreed 
to sponsor the marker and all parties to 
the project will plan the ceremony. 


M“ BIRGE ALBRIGHT, grandson of John 
J. Albright, who gave Albright Art 
Gallery to the City of Buffalo, is assembling 
material for a biography of Mr. Albright 
and would like to get in touch with anyone 
having documents or personal letters from 
his grandfather. 


Books You May Want To See 


A Printer’s Measure, Buffalo. J. w. cLE- 
MENT coMPANY, 1954. Pp. 48; illustra- 
tions. 


From the simple operation to the com- 
plex, from the one color hand-fed job 
press to batteries of multi-color high speed 
rotaries, from type-locked forms to the 
rubber plate molded on bakelite matrices, 
that is the operational story engagingly 
told in A Printer’s Measure. One could 
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go on with this measuring of progress as 
it applies to product. For in seventy-five 
years the one-room shop on the second 
floor turning out dodgers for the local 
trade has been expanded into facilities 
serving a national market not alone for 
sales and advertising literature but for 
publication and color printing running 
into extremely large editions appropriate 
to the unmatched market of literates our 
America provides. 
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It is an institutional success story 
founded on our system of private enter- 
prise. Originally planned as a means of 
telling Clement people whence their far- 
flung institution sprang and how along the 
way it met changing conditions with 
imagination, intelligence and fortitude it 
has now been given fitting circulation to 
the trade. 


We say fitting circulation because the 
supplier-customer relationship develops 
inevitably the desire to know each other 
better. How is the product I buy made? 
What kind of people are making it, aside 
from the contact I already have? What 
are their ideals, what their history? Such 
are the questions often unexpressed that 
are in every buyer’s mind. Many manu- 
facturers seem totally unaware of such na- 
tural curiosity. The knowing ones, on the 
other hand, let no opportunity escape for 
bringing the customer to his supplier’s 
plant in person and through such a me- 
dium as Messrs. J. W. Clement Company 
here provides. 


To an institution such as The Buffalo 
Historical Society it is a welcome addition 
to its collection of company histories, a 
field until recently much neglected. And 
here, too, it fills a real need not alone to 
the scholar trying to reconstruct the past 
but, more importantly, in the way of im- 
proving the business climate to the condi- 
tions of which all local industries are 
inevitably subject. 


To the general reader with some knowl- 
edge of business affairs and names long 
prominent in the community this little 
book provides a sure inspiration as well 
as factual support for the theory of the 
hymn writer who, through the vicissitudes 
of the ages, professed to see “the steady 
gain of man.” This account of the J. W. 
Clement Company with its attractive 
format reflecting their high reputation does 
record a steady gain though by no means 
an automatic one. For as the reader will 
see, but for foresight and wise plans and 


action along the way, there might have 
been no such story. Fortunately all this 
was provided by its executive heads and 
we have here a romance of American in- 
dustrial success well worth the knowing. 


Buffalo FRANK W. COPLEY 


Rochester History. Edited by BLAKE 
MC KELVEY, City Historian. July 1955. 


Rochester History is a quarterly pub- 
lished by the Rochester Public Library (of 
which the head, Harold Hacker, is a 
former director of the Grosvenor Library) . 
The current issue is entirely devoted to a 
memoir by W. Stephen Thomas of Arthur 
Caswell Parker, 1881-1955. “It is quite 
natural,” says Mr. Thomas, “that Parker 
should be thought of in terms of museums, 
but he was such a versatile person that it 
would be unfair to confine a description 
of him to such limits. Here are a few of 
the titles which fit, but not one of them 
alone would be properly descriptive. He 
was an anthropologist, archeologist, eth- 
nologist, historian, folklorist, dramatist, 
journalist, public speaker and museum 
administrator. Although he gained wide 
recognition as a scientist and as an expert 
on all phases of Indian culture, it is 
probably as a scientist with a social con- 
science that he will be longest re- 
membered.” 


The fields of learning and accomplish- 
ment in which he worked were centered 
almost entirely around western New York. 
For twenty years (1905-1925) he was State 
Archeologist at the New York State Mu- 
seum but devoted much of his research 
and field work to the Indians of this re- 
gion. For the succeeding twenty years he 
was director of the newly established and 
generously endowed Rochester Museum 
of Arts and Sciences. He contributed in 
1919 and in 1923 to the Publications of 
the Buffalo Historical Society two notable 
and substantial volumes—The Life of 
General Ely S. Parker, last Grand Sachem 
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of the Iroquois and General Grant’s mili- 
tary secretary, and Seneca Myths and Folk 
Tales, “an exposition of the unwritten 
literature of the Seneca Indians who still 
live in their ancestral domain in western 
New York.” Both these books are so im- 
portant and original that they deserve 
more than a mere listing in the memoir, 


which is written in a style that does full 
justice to Dr. Parker’s own literary gifts, 
gifts that seem the harder to explain when 
it is remembered that both Parker’s father 
and mother lived on the Cattaraugus 
Indian Reservation at Iroquois, Erie 
County, where he, partly Indian, was born. 
J.P. 


Old and New in the Museum 


O YOU KNOW OUR MURALS? When the 
New York State Building was turned 
over to the Buffalo Historical Society at 
the close of the Pan-American Exposition 
it was still incomplete. The four panels, 
seven feet by eleven feet, located at the 
four corners of the Central Court, above 
the balcony, were blank. 

The first of these panels, at the head 
of the Grand Stairs, was filled by a paint- 
ing entitled “Blessing of the Cross at Fort 
Niagara in 1688”, painted and donated to 
the Society by Mrs. John C. Glenny, a dis- 
tinguished Buffalo artist, whose work had 
been exhibited at American galleries and 
abroad. 

The second panel, to the left, is occu- 
pied by a painting depicting the “Sailing 
of the Griffon”, painted by Herman T. 
Koerner, a Buffalo artist. It shows the 
Griffon under full sail with the Grand 
Island and the Canadian shores in the 
background. It was presented to the So- 
ciety by the artist and unveiled with be- 
coming ceremony on December 15, 1904. 

On the opposite wall, across from the 
“Sailing of the Griffon” the panel con- 
tains a painting showing the foot of the 
American Falls of Niagara with the en- 
trance of the Cave of the Winds in the 
foreground. This scene, painted by Regi- 
nald C. Coxe, was purchased and given 
to the Society in 1918 by Mrs. Dexter 
Rumsey, Sr., Mrs. Charles Cary and Mrs. 
Ansley Wilcox. 
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The picture in the fourth panel of the 
central court has an unusual history. F. 
Hopkinson Smith, who is perhaps most 
widely known as an author, was also a 
competent architect and a gifted artist. 
During the competition for designs for the 
Pan American Exposition, Mr. Smith sub- 
mitted a large painting of his idea for the 
“Triumphal Bridge”. This painting found 
its way into the archives of the Historical 
Society where it reposed for a number of 
years. Mr. John Renfrew Dean resur- 
rected it, and realizing its possibilities, in- 
stalled it in the fourth panel, adding sev- 
eral square feet of sky to complete the 
rounded top of the panel. 

In the year 1928, when considerable al- 
terations were made on the building, Mr. 
George Cary, the architect, commissioned 
Mr. Tabor Sears to paint a lunette “The 
Muse of Niagara”. This is mounted over 
the center window of the balcony. It was 
a gift from Mr. Cary. 

Four other lunettes, two to the left and 
two to the right of the center, were painted 
by Mr. Pascal J. Scime of Buffalo and 
mounted as a W.P.A. project about 1936. 


Casa 
New Author 


1: BRUCE SWIFT retired as pastor of 
the North Presbyterian Church in 
1950. We are proud to present his tech- 
nically vigorous article and hope for more 
from him. 
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Water and Wine: The Development of the 
Chautauqua Grape Industry—I 


by Raymond Chambers 


O REACH central New York “the great 

Genesee Road” had been opened in 
1797, reaching to what was called “western 
country,” which was a section around 
Geneva. In 1798 this was extended to 
Buffalo. From Buffalo west there was a 
road, begun by Gen. Edward Paine (one 
of the leaders of the Western Reserve) in 
1801. Apparently as late as the War of 
1812 this was the only road to the Lake 
Erie country; it was very rough and with- 
out bridges. Between Buffalo and _ the 
Chautauqua county line the road was so 
miry that it was often almost impassible. 
Legend reports that a traveler, stooping 
to pick up a hat lying in the mud, heard 
below the voice of its owner protesting. 
Thereupon he tried to extricate the sunken 
man, but the latter refused the offer unless 
the horse upon which he was mounted 
should be freed also. : 


Stage lines from Albany were extended 
to Buffalo in 1811; twenty years later the 
complete trip required three days, except 
for an express stage which took a mere 
56 hours. These lines did not operate dur- 
ing the winter. 

The land between the Genesee and 
Western Reserve was for a time neglected 
by possible settlers, because the New York 
portion was held by the Holland Land 
Company, which demanded prices for 
farm land that seemed too high. So settlers 
coming to the West at first went on to 
Ohio or the Erie section of Pennsylvania. 
But in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century settlement of western New York 
began. 


(Part of this article is taken from a paper 
“The Chautauqua Grape Industry”, by the 
same author, in New York History, Vol. 16, 
Pp. 248-265 (July 1935). 


This paper will be confined to the 
settlement and later development of the 
Lake Erie plain (also called Lake Erie 
Valley or Chautauqua Valley), which ex- 
tends for 70 miles from Eden to Erie, 
Pennsylvania; from the lake it slopes gently 
up to the foot of the Chautauqua bluff 
some five miles south. 


Several pioneers located at Westfield in 
1801. This was a favorable location, be- 
cause the Post Road from Buffalo to Erie 
was crossed here by the short but im- 
portant Portage Road from Barcelona to 
the head of Chautauqua Lake. By the 
opening of the War of 1812 all the towns 
of Chautauqua and Erie counties were 
settled. 


By this time the roads to the West were 
thronged with caravans of pioneers. In 
the fall of 1811 a New England deacon, 
Elijah Fay, moved from Southborough, 
Massachusetts, to the Chautauqua country, 
bringing his young wife. Their heavy 
wagon was drawn by a yoke of oxen and 
a horse, their cows and pigs or sheep were 
driven on before. The journey from 
Massachusetts to Chautauqua county took 
forty-one days. 


Elijah Fay came west because his two 
brothers had already moved to the town 
of Portland, in which Brocton lies, and had 
undoubtedly given him a favorable account 
of the region. One brother, Elisha, who 
had located in this town in 1806, returned 
to New England the next spring, married 
and brought his bride back to Portland. 
The bride is said to have walked much of 
the way from Massachusetts and all the 
way from Buffalo west. 


Deacon Fay took up a farm on the 
western edge of the present village of 
Brocton. His first house, into which the 
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family moved the next January, was a log 
cabin of the simplest type; light came from 
the open doorway and from the hole in 
the roof which served for a chimney. At 
night a blanket was hung up for a door, 
and a barrel set against it served as a bar 
to intruders. In such a home, humbler 
even than the average, did the founder 
of our grape industry commence his life 
in western New York. A year later he built 
a better house. The couple did not mind 
hardship, for, like the majority of those 
who first settled the county, they were 
young, Elijah Fay being thirty years old 
at the time. 

Most of the pioneers were poor and 
bought their farms on credit, sometimes 
paying as little as $10 down on farms 
worth twenty times as much. One of the 
first settlers of Fredonia, David Eason, 
brought out his wife to his newly pur- 
chased farm. On arrival they had $10 in 
cash, which they spent for a barrel of 
flour. 

Another pioneer settler of Fredonia was 
Zattu Cushing, a ship carpenter and 
farmer from Massachusetts. In February 
1805, then 34 or 35 years old, “he started 
west with two men, four cows, two large 
sleds, drawn by oxen, his wife and five 
children and all his worldly goods, includ- 
ing a box of tools, a barrel of salt, a 
half-bushel of apple seeds, a bag of peach 
pits and the family dinner horn.” Reaching 
Buffalo that March he took a cutoff over 
the ice, intending to go ashore and camp 
at night. 

In late afternoon a terrible tempest with 
black snow clouds unexpectedly came on 
them and forced a halt. Using the cattle 
and sleds as a windbreak, the travelers 
endeavored to make themselves comforta- 
ble. But water was showing through the 
snow in some places, darkness was upon 
them, a near point of land was wholly 
uncertain, the party dared not move; Mr. 
Cushing with great blasts on the dinner 
horn hoped to attract help from the shore. 
About one o’clock in the morning two men 
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who had heard the signal of distress came 
with fat pine torches and piloted them to 
safety and shelter. Daylight showed them 
that the ice had so broken up that other 
escape would have been impossible. 


“A few days later the little caravan 
reached the site of the present village of 
Fredonia. The only shelter to be found 
was an uncompleted log cabin, well roofed, 
but with no door, no chinking between 
the logs and no floor. However they made 
a thick carpet of hemlock boughs, hung 
blankets over the doorway and at corners 
of the room, built a fire and confessed 
themselves lucky and reasonably contented 
and happy.”? 

Zattu Cushing soon became associate 
justice of Niagara county, which then in- 
cluded Erie, and later was the first judge 
of the new Chautauqua county. Three of 
his grandsons had notable careers in the 
army: one (Lieutenant Colonel Alonzo 
Cushing) died helping to break Pickett’s 
charge at Gettysburg, Lieutenant Howard 
Cushing went through the Civil war and 
was finally killed by the Apaches; the most 
famous, William, destroyed the Con- 
federate ram Albemarle with a torpedo 
and was promoted to be lieutenant com- 
mander and received the thanks of Con- 
gress.? 

When the Fays and Cushings moved 
west, the real task of the pioneer was land 
clearing rather than farming. Settlers 
spent the first year in clearing three or 
four acres and then planting a little wheat. 
Stock was turned loose in the woods and 
allowed to range for itself. The principal 
cash income of most of the pioneers came 
from the manufacture of ashes and black 
salts. Day after day they cut the trees, 
piled up the logs and burned them for 
ashes. Much fine hardwood was used for 
fence rails. 


1. Reed, Chas. M.: “The Cushings: the Story 
of a Chautauqua Family,” New York His- 
tory, 16: 299-307 (July 1935) pp. 300-301. 


2. Ibid., pp. 302-307. 
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Life on the Chautauqua frontier was 
very primitive during the years before the 
War of 1812. For Chautauqua dwellers 
“the nearest physician was at Buffalo. For 
three years there was no mail; then a man 
on foot carried it tied up in his handker- 
chief. The nearest gristmill was at 
Niagara Falls. . . . Once a year some 
settler went by sleigh to Utica to procure 
medicines, clothing and other necessities.”* 


During the 1820’s the pioneer period 
gave place to a new one of more settled 
farming, which lasted until the Civil War. 
By 1830 most of the land was cleared, and 
on the main roads log houses had gener- 
ally been replaced by frame ones. The 
woodsmen often moved west, selling out 
to a less adventurous but better trained 
class of farmers. The chief business now 
was raising grain and livestock for a 
market. 


This group of pioneers tried to select 
the best land. They preferred the level 
lands along the Lake Erie shore, the plain 
east of Buffalo and the rich bottom lands 
of the rivers and creeks. These were 
limited so they then chose the plateau land. 
My own great-grandfather, a pioneer 
farmer in Cattaraugus county at Ellicott- 
ville, acquired a section of Great Valley 
Creek, running across the valley from one 
hillcrest to the opposite, so that he had 
both bottom land, hill and plateau lands. 
Other settlers, apparently, often adopted 
the same plan. 

Meantime the development of local 
mills and transportation routes, together 
with the rise of manufacturing cities in 
the East, gave the farmer good markets. 
The opening of the Erie Canal in 1825 
and of the Erie Railroad in 1851 were 
red-letter events in the history of the 
Chautauqua region. 

By the opening of the Civil War, con- 
ditions were changing. Markets and means 
of transportation were improving. But the 
thin soil of the Chautauqua plain was 


3. Ibid., p. 301. 


losing its fertility and yields of wheat, 
corn and oats were declining. The still 
poorer soils of the Allegheny plateau were 
worn out, save in the valleys. The unex- 
hausted Middle West shipped its products 
by lake and rail past the Chautauqua 
country and undersold the latter. Even 
sheep raising in western New York could 
not compete with the Midwest. 


Many farmers gave up the apparently 
hopeless task of making a good living on 
their old farms. They sold out and moved 
to the flat and fertile lands of the Mid- 
west, about whose productivity they had 
been hearing much. Many of the plateau 
and hillside farms were abandoned and 
often remained so until recent years. 


Other farmers, unwilling to give up their 
farms, especially at the low prices then 
prevailing, began to turn their attention 
to dairying or orchard fruits. But city 
populations were then too small to permit 
the profitable sale of milk and cream, ex- 
cept for farmers close to town, and trans- 
portation was still too slow to allow 
profitable butter making. So the only suc- 
cessful dairy production in western New 
York between the 1830’s and 1850’s was 
cheese making. Excellent dairy cheese was 
made from 1830 on around Hamburg, 
the so-called Hamburg Cheese; several 
dairies made it, and for many years it 
was considered the finest cheese in the 
state. By the eighties no more was made; 
perhaps it was undersold by Wisconsin. 
But by 1860 other sections of Erie, Chau- 
tauqua and Cattaraugus counties were 
making cheese, and soon many cheese 
factories existed. 


Some farmers turned to orchard fruits. 
The western New York plateau is too cold 
and bleak to be a successful fruit region 
except for apples, many varieties of which 
could be grown there. But for some reason 
it has never developed an apple industry; 
most farmers have a few trees, but chiefly 
for their own use. The Ontario Lake 
plain did become one of the world’s great 
fruit regions, but that is outside the region 
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of my story. On the Lake Erie plain 
farmers planted many orchards of peaches, 
and these did well for several decades; but 
then came an attack of Yellows, a fatal 
plant disease. The peach orchards were 
wiped out and have never been restored. 
Meantime there had begun raising of 
cherries, berries, and vegetables, especially 
tomatoes. To take care of these a thriving 
canning industry developed. 

But to most farmers none of these new 
crops or occupations seemed the solution 
to their problem. Each year their land 
was poorer and its per-acre production of 
cereals was less. The Chautauqua region 
had seemed a paradise to the early pio- 
neers, but now, unless a profitable new 
crop could be found, the future of the 
region was dark. 


In their distress farmers began to realize 
the possibilities in a crop which many had 
been growing in a small way for years, 
without having thought of developing it 
on a commercial scale. 


You remember our young couple, 
Deacon Elijah Fay and his bride who had 
walked much of the way from Massa- 
chusetts and all the way from Buffalo 
west. Like their neighbors, this young 
couple longed for some of the simple 
luxuries that had added to the pleasure of 
life in their old home, and as soon as they 
were able tried to obtain them. One of 
their desires was for the blue grapes that 
grew wild over the alder bushes in Massa- 
chusetts. In 1818 the deacon planted the 
first grapes in the Chautauqua country, 
having sent to his old home for a few 
vines. They grew luxuriantly but had poor 
fruit, so the experiment was abandoned. 
A second attempt four years later with 
several varieties of tame grapes also failed, 
because of mildew. But Mr. Fay tried 
again in 1824, and this time with success. 
His little vineyard, only two by eight rods 
in size, was planted with Catawba and 
Isabella vines obtained from the famous 
nursery of William Price at Flushing, Long 
Island. The grapes were trained on 
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trellises, unlike the practice in later times. 
The first crop was in 1825 and thereafter 
the vines produced abundantly, with good 
fruit. In 1830 Mr. Fay made the first wine 
to be manufactured in western or central 
New York. There were only five to ten 
gallons, but year by year he increased pro- 
duction to nearly 300 gallons. The vines 
planted in 1824 remained vigorous until 
the hard winter of 1872-73, which injured 
them; a few years later they were removed. 
For 47 years they produced fruit, with 
failures only twice. 


Deacon Fay had the only vines in the 
Chautauqua Valley for many years but 
in the ’40’s and ’50’s a number of other 
farmers began planting. Mr. Fay died in 
1860, but his children and grandchildren 
carried on his work throughout the century 
and remained leaders in the field. Joseph 
B. Fay set out seven acres in 1854, perhaps 
the first fair-sized vineyard. The first sales 
of vines were made in 1834 by Lincoln 
Fay, a nephew of the deacon. 


Grape growing was first tried on the 
gravel ridges, and these were long thought 
to be the only suitable places; later, cul- 
tivation was extended successfully to other 
parts of the plain and bluff. Grapes are 
not particular as to soil, and will do well 
in thin, light soil, provided drainage is 
good. Since the soil of the Lake Erie 
Valley, after the original fertility had been 
exhausted, was too poor to make cultiva- 
tion of the ordinary farm crops very 
profitable, here was a_ substitute well 
adapted to the region’s needs. 


The outstanding success of the grape in 
the Chautauqua Valley has been largely 
due to the climate. Good grape soils are 
found frequently, but fine grape climates 
are rare. It was the presence of Lake Erie 
that made all the difference. Just as the 
Mediterranean had given wine to the 
Greeks and Italians centuries before, so 
the gray-blue lake brought the same gift 
to the dwellers in the Chautauqua Valley. 
Lake Erie and the peculiar relief of the 
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region gave the latter an almost perfect 
climate. 


The cool water of the lake moderates 
the temperature. The prevailing southwest 
winds blow down Lake Erie from Toledo 
300 miles away, picking up moisture from 
the lake and creating clouds which help 
to equalize the seasonal temperature. Thus 
spring is delayed and the slow leafing vines 
do not develop until danger from killing 
frosts is past, and autumn is usually pro- 
longed until the grapes are mature. More- 
over the sloping plain and the high bluff 
cause good circulation of air, thereby help- 
ing to prevent frost. The rainfall comes 
at the proper season and while rain and 
dew are ample, they are not excessive, so 
that the fruit is relatively free from disease. 
The escarpment, by its proximity to the 
lake, confines and intensifies these climatic 
conditions. At the ends of the Chautauqua 
belt, where the bluff becomes gentle and 
recedes, the extremes of temperature are 
greater and the risks of grape growing 
increase. 


The contrast in climate betwéen the 
grape belt and the plateau behind the bluff 
is marked. In the hills and upland valleys 
winter is colder, summer is cooler and 
shorter, and there is much more moisture. 
“Sometimes in spring, when the grass is 
green and the early fruit trees are blossom- 
ing in the country along the lake, the hills 
of Arkwright are white with snow.” 


As realization of the advantages which 
the Chautauqua plain had for grape- 
growing developed, more farmers began 
to plant vineyards. They found the actual 
operations of setting out vines, cultivating 
and picking to be simple tasks. 

Thus during the 20 years after 1840 
cultivation of the grape became definitely 
established in the Chautauqua-Erie Belt. 
But it was still on a very small scale, for 
in 1859 the region contained only 40 acres 
of vineyards. 

Disposing of the product was a greater 
problem than raising the grapes. Before 
the Civil War almost the only commercial 
use was for wine. There was neither de- 
mand for table grapes nor a system for 
marketing them. It is even said that when 
the Fay family first shipped table grapes 
to city markets in the ’40’s many people did 
not know what kind of fruit they were. 
A few consignments were made to dealers 
in Buffalo and elsewhere, but brought 
little return. 

Nor did wine making appear very 
promising. Italian immigrants, who later 
became the chief consumers, had not yet 
appeared. Americans were not wine 
drinkers. The majority of the settlers even 
in the grape belt are said to have regarded 
wine making as of doubtful morality; some 
attacked it strongly, though others ap- 
proved the introduction of a new indus- 
try. Yet there was some demand for wine, 
so most of the grapes raised were pressed 
into wine by local men. 


« 


us better and wiser? . 


. what then is the true use of history? in what respects it may serve to make 
. . I will answer you by quoting what I have read somewhere 


or other, in Dionysius Halicarn, I think, that history is philosophy teaching by 


examples. 


We need but to cast our eyes on the world, and we shall see the daily 


force of example: we need but to turn them inward, and we shall soon discover why 


example has this force. . 


. . Such is the imperfection of human understanding, such 


the frail temper of our minds, that abstract or general propositions, though ever so 
true, appear obscure or doubtful to us very often, till they are explained by examples, 
and that the wisest lessons in favour or virtue go but a little way to convince the 
judgment, and determine the will, unless they are enforced by the same means; and 
we are obliged to apply to ourselves what we see happen to other men.” 

HENRY ST. JOHN, LORD VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE, Letters on the Study of History 


(London, 1792), pp. 14-15. 
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Clinton’s Ditch Rediscovered—1955 


by John S. N. Sprague 


cy A July evening of this year I sat 
with Marvin Rapp looking over the 
Niagara River near the “prairie” of the 
Belle Famille. There passed before us the 
regiments of La Reine, Guienne and La 
Sarre on their way to that fate-charged 
spot. We skirted the south shore of Lake 
Ontario to Oswego, (of ill-omen to the 
French) and up that river we went, passing 
the scenes of Bradstreet’s struggles, to Trois 
Rivieres, and, such being the prerogative 
of historians, we skipped an era and came 
to the Erie Canal Division of the Barge 
Canal. 


“T wonder what there is left of Clinton’s 
Ditch?,” I said. “At the confluence of the 
Schoharie and the Mohawk,” responded 
Rapp, “there is a splendid lock and the 
remains of the aqueduct.” After a pause 
he went on, “Wouldn’t it be wonderful if 
we could find a mile or so of the original 
canal with a lock—we could recreate it 
as a permanent historical exhibit, because, 
of course, it was New York State’s great 
contribution to this country.” 

“That’s it,” I put in, “we could charge 
the public for rides on an old-time Erie 
Canal boat. They would ‘eat it up.’ We 
could have a handsome captain with a 
silver horn, a team of mules, washing hung 
out on the fore-deck of the boat, a fat 
wife, geraniums in the windows, and even 
a little German band!”—‘‘No, that would 
not be proper,” says Rapp. (This scene 
hereinafter referred to as “geraniums and 
a silver horn”). And so we were off on 
the subject of the Erie Canal. Our voices 
rose, our expectations soared, we came to 
the boiling point. Where do we turn to 
find out what’s what? If there’s anything 
left who knows about it? Finally I said, 
“You’re the scholar. Write me a letter 
and I'll investigate.” 

Much like the flustered general who 
jumped on his horse and “rode off in all 
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directions” I shot the letter off to seven- 
teen different addresses, and then, it 
seemed almost by return mail, replies be- 
gan to come: ejaculations of delight, 
cheers, advice, references, “call on me 
anytime,” histories of former endeavours 
that had failed and, time after time it was 
repeated, “see David Ennis of Lyons.” 
Walter Edmonds, Bill Hill, Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams, Louis Jones, Bill Glover and 
many others urged us on. 


All signs seemed to point to this David 
Ennis as the fountainhead. On a Wednes- 
day afternoon I picked up the phone and 
got the man of Lyons. I said something 
about Erie Canal. He interrupted, “come 
Saturday morning as early as you can. 
I'll take the day off and let some of my 
patients die.” (I have since found that 
“canawlers” drop everything when they 
meet a brother canawler on the scent). 


That Saturday morning was the day of 
the great storm. Accompanied by Col. 
Heber Ashley of the State Public Works 
Department, who had caught on to the 
idea in ten minutes, we slithered down the 
Thruway to the Geneva turn-off and so 
to Dr. Ennis’ house at 88 South Street, 
Lyons. I wish that I could write a whole 
chapter on the “Good Doctor of Lyons” 
as I have come to think of him. You might 
picture the man who is one of the au- 
thorities on the Erie Canal as a bearded 
Victorian gentleman in a frock coat. David 
is outrageously young. He lives in a fine 
old house on the hillside at Lyons with 
a charming wife and daughter. He showed 
us his museum room—a gold mine for 
canawlers. There remains at Lyons today 
the “Poor House Lock,” with a good 
stretch of the Canal, and the good Doctor 
has been working for years to have this 
set aside as an historic spot. 

We sat down before lunch in his living 
room, and, as the rain cascaded over the 
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house, at my request he gave us some of 
the basic facts about the Erie Canal: You 
must remember that the Canal as origin- 
ally completed in 1825 was four feet deep, 
twenty-eight feet wide on the bottom with 
sloping sides, giving a surface breadth of 
forty feet. It is convenient to think of this 
first canal as Clinton’s Ditch, or Clinton’s 
folly. It was, amongst other things, a tre- 
mendous financial success and is said to 
have paid for itself in a matter of ten years. 
It soon became inadequate for the travel- 
load and its reconstruction began, there 
being several stages of enlargement. This 
reconstruction continued for many years 
and the locks which had been originally 
single, were in most cases doubled. In the 
process, a large part of Clinton’s Ditch 
was obliterated. We will refer to this re- 
conditioned canal as the “1849.” 


It was all very helpful to me. Ennis has 
travelled the Canal from stem to stern. 
“There are only bits and pieces left,” he 
continued, “but for an historical exhibit 
I think the ‘Poorhouse Lock’ is the best. 
However, it would be well if you and Rapp 
would make the rounds, and, by the way, 
you should look up Al Gayer in Schenec- 
tady.” 


Over this past Labor Day weekend Rapp 
and I started east on the Thruway. The 
Good Doctor, the State Historian’s office 
and various and sundry others had told us 
where to look. We poked around for half 
an hour in the Montezuma swamp looking 
for an aqueduct—which we didn’t find. 
We stopped at Lyons for another look at 
the “Poorhouse” lock with its fine old 
canal-grocery building. We went to Pil- 
grim’s Port, Port Byron, and so on down 
the line. By this time our accumulated 
knowledge was such as to allow us to 
eliminate large portions as having no suit- 
able prospects. While there are fairly 
numerous stretches of Clinton’s Ditch and 
of the 1849, such as that owned by the 
General Electric Company at Schenectady 
which they use for a water supply, we were 


agreed that such stretches in and of them- 
selves would serve no purpose. We needed 
at least one lock and this so located rela- 
tive to the present Erie (Barge) Canal as 
to allow of a circular trip for sight-seers. 
Furthermore, the set-up must be in a rural 
area and not too closely associated with 
twentieth-century factories. So we went 
along and found further “bits and pieces,” 
and the further we went the more demand- 
ing our requirements, in our imagination, 
became. We decided that our proper lo- 
cation would be on such a scale as to rival 
Williamsburg. Our minds turned more 
and more towards the confluence of the 
Schoharie and the Mohawk. Marvin has 
a biennial “class room on wheels” on which 
he takes a group of student-teachers on a 
ten-day trip through New York State. He 
began to wax eloquent as to the great 
aqueduct at the Schoharie. 


About sundown we pulled off the Thru- 
way at Fultonville and made the four 
miles to the sleepy village of Fort Hunter, 
lying in a shoulder of the Mohawk and the 
Schoharie Creek, opposite Tribes Hill. 
Standing on the West Shore railroad 
bridge we looked north up the Creek, the 
main tributary to the Mohawk, and there 
in the twilight loomed the great aqueduct 
that carries the canal boats over Scho- 
harie’s waters. It is magnificent! We turn- 
ed various corners and came to the site of 
that much anticipated lock which put the 
boats up to aqueduct level. . . . It was 
gone. It simply was not there! We in- 
quired at the fire house. “Oh that,” said 
our informant, “it was pulled down five 
months ago—too much of a hazard for 
the kids playing about.” We were dum- 
founded. We sat down at the edge of the 
Creek and nearly wept. We found the 
“Guard” lock of Clinton’s Ditch, but it 
didn’t seem to have any relationship with 
anything else. There were the remains of 
the old dam also, but the sum total was 
nothing that we could put together in our 
imagination to fulfill the great picture that 
we had conceived. 
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It was a very sorry pair that sat down 
in a rather dismal restaurant in the 
suburbs of Amsterdam. In the midst of 
choking down a sandwich we decided to 
phone Gayer in Schenectady, as the “Good 
Doctor” had suggested. Marvin went out 
to find a telephone booth and was gone, 
it seemed, forever. He finally came back 
and indicated with a wan smile that he 
had found another “canawler.” Mr. 
Gayer insisted that we come for breakfast 
sharp at eight o’clock, so as to leave time 
for a good exploration. He, also, was ready 
to drop everything including his job at the 
General Electric. “I’ve got a lot to show 
you” he said, in effect. We felt a little 
more cheerful. 


Promptly at eight we were uncere- 
moniously welcomed by this “daddy” of 
all canawlers. He wasted not two syllables, 
ushered us into his study and showed us a 
book case five feet long and five shelves 
high, filled solid with note books, all 
identically bound. For some forty years 
this man has employed his leisure time 
photographing and cataloging his hobbies: 
trolley cars, railroads and canals. His 
volumes on the Erie Canal alone must be 
in the neighborhood of fifteen. He had a 
good breakfast, jumped in his car, and 
with a “expect me when you see me” to 
his wife, we were off. 


And so we were off, looking for more 
bits and pieces of the Erie Canal. We 
crossed a railroad track, went under a 
bridge, ducked in by a gas station, crossed 
a tannery yard, and there found a fine old 
culvert, utterly and absolutely lost in a 
wilderness of industry. We walked a half 
mile through shoulder-high weeds, snarled 
vines and a wood lot and there was a fine 
1849 four-arched aqueduct. Nothing could 
have been more remote. It was in 1870 
that the Canal did its peak business. What 
a busy place this spot must have been! 
We stood in silence. Someone had been 
prying the great stones loose and dropping 
them into the bed—to make a dam? to 
make a swimming hole? After about three 
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hours of this he indicated that we would 
go back to the Schoharie. “But the big lock 
is gone,’ I told him. “You haven’t seen 
anything yet,” he rejoined. 


On Canal Street in the little village of 
Fort Hunter we parked our car and fol- 
lowed the 1849 ditch through a cow pas- 
ture. It is land with movement to it. 
On our left was a good wood. After going 
a little short of a mile we came to a 
splendid 1849 combination double and 
single lock. This was number 29 as they 
were designated from Albany west. We 
scrambled over a fence, through the old 
dry bed and one hundred yards further to 
the east came smack on what is probably 
the finest Clinton’s Ditch lock in existence. 
It is completely hidden in a copse—no one 
would ever guess it was there. Here we 
had a bit of the “real quill.” Through this 
fifteen foot gap had gone the Seneca Chief 
with Governor Clinton aboard. From there 
on we had one surprise after another. Half 
a mile further east, another 1849 lock, a 
beauty! This is number 28, the “Yankee 
Hill.” A great dressed stone gave the name 
of the builder and the date—1849. A Star 
of David was cut near the eastern sluice 
gate. A bit further east the ditch broadens 
out into quite a respectable creek ending 
in the Mohawk. Just to the right is an 
old Dutch barn. I was told that the hinges 
of the doors were made of wood. A bit 
to the south of lock 29 is the “Rectory,” 
a solid stone house loopholed for musketry, 
and built in 1717. It was a good Queen’s 
intention to christianize the Mohawks. “It 
was in this building that in 1774 the Rev. 
Stuart and Joseph Brant translated the 
Gospel of Saint Mark into the Mohawk 
tongue,” was the substance of what the 
marker said. The Chapel, built in 1707, 
lay exactly in the path of Clinton’s Ditch. 
It was taken down and the stone used for 
the “Guard Lock.” Plans were afoot 
amongst the Episcopalians to rebuild it, we 
were told. By the “Yankee Hill” lock are 
the foundations of the lock keeper’s house. 
“Mr. Sheehan, the archivist of Mont- 
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gomery County, can give us the exact 
specifications to rebuild the shanty”, re- 
marked Gayer. 


In short we had found more than our 
fondest hopes could have anticipated. 
Below is a map of the area. 


The time came to start home, and our 
previous speculations and hopes were as 
nothing compared with what we figured 
on the trip back. “How long since you 
have read ‘At Schoharie Crossing?’ You 
will find it in that volume of Walter Ed- 
monds—Mostly Canalers.” “I remember 
it” I said, “the lock keeper had a won- 
drous long beard which he was forever 
combing.” 


“We will have lock keepers with long 
beards chewing tobacco and _ whittling 
canal boats,” continues Rapp. “They will 
tell stories to the children. We'll change 
the name of Fort Hunter to ‘Canal Town,’ 
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and make it a P.O. ‘The’ inhabitants 
dressed in period costume, as they are at 
Williamsburg, will be busy running the 
boats, the locks, the Erie Canal Museum, 
the restaurants, stores, parking lots, and 
they will make good souvenirs in the winter 
to sell in the season. We will have a small 
boat harbor in the Schoharie Creek so 
that pleasure craft from the Barge Canal 
can stop off at Canal Town. We will have 
a good hotel. We can throw a bridge 
across Clinton’s Ditch and have a country- 
man drop off on the boat as it goes under 
and pay his fare to the captain. We could 
stage a fight at one of the locks each 
Sunday, and several on the Fourth!” 
(Hereinafter referred to as “white beards 
and fights at the lock”). 


NOTE: Dr. David Ennis was immediate 
and enthusiastic in recognizing the rich 
finds at Schoharie and is working for the 
new project. 
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Francis Bellamy and the Pledge to the Flag 


by Earl C. Bell 


PLEDGE allegiance to the flag of the 

United States of America and to the 
republic for which it stands, one nation 
under God, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” 

The pledge as it is now written is 
familiar to a vast majority of some one- 
hundred and sixty million American citi- 
zens, living in these United States; from 
Maine to California and from the 
Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Many of us living today remember the 
pledge as it was originally written, “and 
repeating it with the help of some nearly 
forgotten teacher, as she prepared us for 
the day’s activities, in reading, writing and 
arithmetic, in a one room school house— 
that has all but vanished from the Ameri- 
can scene.” It has been a part of our 
daily lives ever since it was written, some 
sixty years ago. It is a great magnet that 
draws together Americans from every walk 
of life: “be they Protestant, Catholic, or 
of the Jewish faith. Here they meet on 
common ground and repeat a pledge that 
forever guarantees them the right to wor- 
ship God as they please as long as they 
shall live and the right of their children 
after them.” 


Many Americans who have often re- 
peated the pledge and have always cher- 
ished its ideals do not know who wrote it, 
or, if they do, where or when he was born 
and when he died. The many who live 
in what is called the Niagara Frontier are 
very fortunate. About two hours’ drive 
from the heart of Buffalo stands the birth- 
place of Francis Bellamy, who penned the 
original lines of the pledge. 

Those who are in a hurry as they pass 
through the small but busy town of Mount 
Morris will fail to notice a_ historical 
marker in front of a rather large house, 
whose plain lines of architecture give mute 
testimony to the sturdy character of its 
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framers. Here stands one of the very few 
homes remaining in the community that 
was built almost as the town was founded. 
In this house Francis Bellamy was born 
May 12, 1855. 


The first known ancestor of Francis 
Bellamy was named Jonathan; he came to 
this country from London and settled in 
New Haven, Connecticut, where he died 
in 1647, leaving a son called Matthew. 
A grandson of Matthew, David Bellamy, 
the father of Francis, became a well known 
preacher and writer in the fore part of 
the 18th century. He was born in 1806. 
When it was time to enter college, he chose 
instead a thousand dollars to set himself 
up in business. This choice he later re- 
gretted; he then studied hard and was 
finally ordained a Baptist minister. He 
married Lucy Clark Bells in 1854 and the 
same year accepted a call to preach in the 
Baptist church of Mount Morris. The fol- 
lowing year, on May 12, a son was born 
whom they called Francis. 


Francis lived in the home where he was 
born until 1859, when his parents moved 
to Rome, New York, where he spent most 
of his boyhood. By means of the hard 
work and thrift of his mother he was able 
to enter the University of Rochester, from 
which he was graduated in 1876. He at- 
tended the Rochester Theological Semin- 
ary until 1879 and was then ordained a 
Baptist minister. He served in several dif- 
ferent communities of New York State 
before moving to Boston, Massachusetts. 
There he was pastor of the Dearborn and 
later of the Bethany Baptist church. He 
had always been interested in the youth of 
his day, believing that if this country of 
ours was to survive, the youth should be 
taught the meanings of its principles. In 
order to help do this, he resigned from the 
ministry in 1891, and joined the staff of 
the Youth’s Companion. This magazine’s 
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object was to serve as a good influence 
upon the youth of America; it dealt chiefly 
in good citizenship and stories of success. 

Working with Bellamy on the staff of 
the Youth’s Companion was a man by the 
name of James B. Upham. In 1892, 
Bellamy was made chairman of the Na- 
tional Public School Children’s Organiza- 
tion. Both he and Upham agreed that what 
the school children of America needed 
most was a pledge of some sort to our coun- 
try to be recited by them every school day. 
After giving this much thought, one 
August evening in 1892 as he was sitting 
in his office, he wrote the following lines: 
“T pledge allegiance to my flag and to the 
republic for which it stands; one nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 
This pledge as it was then written was pre- 
sented for the first time by the school 
children on Columbus day, October 12, 


1892. The pledge remained as it was first 
written, for about thirty years. Then the 
words; “to the flag of the United States 
of America” were added to make the 
pledge unmistakably American. On June 
14, 1954, it was again changed by the addi- 
tion of the words “under God” by an Act 
of Congress signed by President Eisen- 
hower. 


Mount Morris is very proud of the 
memory of her famous son. On June 15, 
1939, a park and children’s playground 
was named in his honor. The Elks Lodge 
of Hornell erected a commemorative 
plaque on a large stone at the entrance 
of the park. The marker at Bellamy’s 
birthplace was erected by the State De- 
partment of Education in the same year 
to remind us of the man whose inspiration 
has continually been a solemn reminder 
to all of us. 


This I Remember—VII: Summer Resort 


by Charles S. Illingworth. 


HEN summer came, Billie and I 

planned to take our vacation to- 
gether, so when I applied for a two-week 
vacation and was informed employees 
were not granted vacations, I quit my job 
with S. H. Knox. We made reservations 
at Pine Lodge, a resort on the shore of 
Lake Erie at Angola, run by Mrs. Farn- 
ham. Board was $3.50 per week. 


We took the accommodation train that 
stopped at Athol Springs, Lake View, 
Derby and Angola—four stops in 23 miles. 
At the station we were met by a wagonette, 
a kind of wagon with facing side seats, 
entered from the rear. It had a top, and 
side curtains could be lowered in inclement 
weather. It was drawn by two horses, and 
the driver sat in front. All passengers go- 
ing to Pine Lodge boarded this wagonette 
and those bound for Deacon Bennett’s got 
into a similar vehicle. A two-mile drive 


brought us to the Lodge where Mrs. Farn- 
ham met us in person. 

The Lodge proper was a large building 
containing the dining room and kitchen, 
and on the ground level a dance hall. On 
the second floor were some sleeping rooms. 
The majority of the guests were accommo- 
dated in tents. 


Back of the main building, towards the 
lake, was a grove of tall pine trees, and 
under the trees, laid out in streets, were 
the tents. These tents had wooden floors 
and sides about three feet high. Above the 
wooden sides was a canvas tent of the type 
known as a wall tent, supported by tent 
poles and a ridge pole, fastened by ropes 
attached to tent pegs. An extra top, called 
a fly, prevented the tent becoming water 
soaked during a rain storm. They were 
furnished with bed, washstand with bowl 
and pitcher, chairs and something to hang 
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clothes on. A platform in front of the 
tent served as a veranda. 


Mrs. Farnham had prepared a tent for 
us about a quarter mile from the dining 
room, on the edge of the bluff overlooking 
the lake. This was a special tent that had 
been erected for a bride and groom who 
expected to remain all summer, but a death 
in the bride’s family had called them back 
to Texas, so it was placed at our disposal 
for three weeks. It was more elaborate 
than the regular tents. 


It was furnished with two three-quarter 
white iron beds, a washstand with bowl 
and pitcher, and a three-foot mirror, 
fastened to the rear tent pole. Across the 
width of the tent, at the foot of the beds, 
were cretonne drapes that divided the tent 
into two rooms and covered a rack for 
hanging clothes. 


In the front room were three wicker 
armchairs, a small desk and a reed rocker. 
In front of the tent was a veranda with 
rustic chairs. We had a stairway down the 
bluff to the bathing beach and our private 
outdoor toilet at a distance under the trees. 
It was luxury for a summer resort. Maid 
service was furnished. We had the handy- 
man get a tub and 50 pounds of ice, which 
we placed in the outhouse, and smuggled 
in a case of beer. 


We went to the Lodge for our meals and 
the Saturday night dance, and joined in 
other activities, but did not encourage the 
guests to visit us, for we wanted to keep 
the beer a secret. There was not supposed 
to be any drinking at the camp. 


Although we avoided entertaining Pine 
Lodge guests we did become acquainted 
with some families who had summer homes 
along the beach. One afternoon while 
L—G—, whose cottage was a short dis- 
tance down the beach, was sitting on the 
veranda with us, a party of four young 
ladies came walking along the beach; they 
were strangers, so we hailed them, inviting 
them to come up. They waved to us, 
stopped, had a consultation. By this time 
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I was halfway down the stairs, so they 
came up. 


They refused a glass of beer, and during 
the conversation we learned they were em- 
ployees of the telephone company and part 
of a group who had come down for the 
day and were returning at 5:30. We kept 
talking until it was doubtful if they could 
get back to the Lodge to take the wagon- 
ette in time, so L—G— said he would 
drive them to the train. While he ran to 
get his horse, we led them through the 
woods to the road. 

Soon he drove up in his trap, which was 
painted bright red and had on its side a 
fire bell that could be rung with a door 
spring. The trap held only four, but we 
took the girls on our laps and all seven of 
us headed for Angola. On the way we 
passed the wagonette with the rest of the 
party. As we went by we rang the fire bell 
and in the village as we got near the depot 
one of the girls rang the bell several times 
as we drove along. The train arrived and 
after bidding them goodbye, we went to 
the Cottage Hotel for a little drink. The 
only way the bartender could serve cock- 
tails was from a bottle of prepared cock- 
tails, and in case they were not strong 
enough, he added a little whiskey or gin. 

While we stood at the bar, a gentleman 
came in demanding to know the owner of 
the rig outside. When L—G— claimed 
ownership, he went on at a great rate about 
creating a disturbance, threatening arrest, 
fines and other dire punishment, stating 
that he was the president of the village. 
L—G— wanted to talk it over and had 
the bartender fix up a cocktail for the 
president. After the second drink he 
quieted down and was laughing with us, 
when all of a sudden the fire bell started 
ringing again. The president rushed out 
and collared one of the natives. The last 
we saw of him, he was marching the native 
to the lockup. 

Each afternoon the married ladies would 
put on fresh, crisp summer dresses, fix their 
hair and get all prettied up to meet their 
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Promenade and a gentle thrill: summer resort activities shortly after the turn of the 
century. The locale is probably Barcelona. Photograph presented by Mr. Roy Nagle. 
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husbands when the wagonette brought 
them from the train. 


On Saturday we would all be down to 
watch the new arrivals to see if there were 
any unattached girls or young men who 
would be interesting acquaintances during 
the vacation period. 


On the lawn beside the Lodge was a 
croquet ground and a lawn tennis court. 
While playing these games the ladies wore 
shirtwaists and ankle length skirts, and a 
flat-brimmed, low-crowned straw hat 
called a sailor, fastened to the hair by two 
hat pins. In playing mixed doubles, we 
lobbed the ball over the net easily as the 
ladies could not dash about the court, 
dressed as they were. 


The principal diversion was bathing. 
Each afternoon about 2:30 the campers 
would don bathing suits and make their 
way to the beach. The ladies wore wool 
bathing suits which consisted of a pair of 
bloomers that extended to the knee and 
stockings that came above the knee. 
Corsets were worn; this is hard to believe 
but I saw wet corsets hanging on a line to 
dry, with the rest of the suit. Over the 
corset and bloomers a dress was worn 
reaching from shoulders to knee, covering 
the bloomers. 


The neck opened in a V that was closed 
by a triangular piece of material buttoned 
into the opening after the dress was on. 
A square collar, called a sailor collar, hung 
down the back, and sleeves covered half 
the upper arm. Gentlemen also wore wool 
bathing suits, loose fitting, with a round 
neck and short sleeves. The pants covered 
the leg to the knee. 


The standard procedure was to wade in 
until the water was knee deep, then squat 
down and put a couple of handfuls of 
water on the back of the neck, then walk 
forward until the water was above the 
waist, the ladies carefully pushing down 
their skirts as the water raised them. 


Arrived at this depth, a group of bathers 
would join hands and when a wave rolled 


in, would jump up, uttering squeals the 
while. Some ladies and gentlemen would 
be swimming at this depth, other men 
would endeavor to teach the ladies to 
swim with a great amount of splashing, 
kicking of feet, gasping and laughter. 
When leaving the water some ladies would 
stand and wring out their skirts, lifting 
them to expose their bloomers. This was 
done by the possessors of well formed legs. 


I might remark parenthetically that at 
no resort where there was mixed bathing 
did I ever see a lady with bare legs, nor 
in a suit without a skirt, until after 1915. 


Billie and I went in shortly after break- 
fast, and again in the afternoon with the 
crowd. After bathing, the guests sat on 
the sand; the ladies who had wet their 
hair, let it down to dry, the others pro- 
tected their skin from sunburn with large 
straw hats or parasols, for tanned or sun- 
burned complexions were not desirable. 


About four o’clock most of the boarders 
retired to their tents for a nap or repose, 
appearing around five wearing fresh 
frocks. 


The gentlemen dressed for dinner also, 
wearing white flannel trousers, a fresh 
shirt, wash tie and blue jacket or blazer. 
I wish to emphasize that we were entirely 
comfortable wearing a collar and necktie, 
and no one would appear in the dining 
room where ladies were present without 
a jacket. Even at a summer resort. 


After supper we would stroll out to the 
bluff to watch the sun set into the lake. 
Does it sound dull and tedious? Let me 
assure you that we all had a real good 
time and enjoyed ourselves; so much so 
that many families returned year after year. 
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The Buffalo, North Main Street 
And Tonawanda Trolley Line 


by William F. Culliton 


HE trolley era began in the Gay 

Nineties. Only a few years before 
this Sprague had demonstrated in Rich- 
mond, Virginia the first successful trolley 
system and already people all over the 
country were rushing to apply this new 
form of transportation to their local con- 
ditions. Would-be trolley magnates were 
extending their lines everywhere and no 
section of the country appeared to have 
better prospects than this. The country 
between Buffalo and the Tonawandas ap- 
peared to be fertile ground for a line. 
Intercity traffic, it was thought, would 
keep it going until the country between 
had been developed. Land in the Buffalo 
and Niagara area was being sold all over 
this country, for people apparently thought 
that the developments foreshadowed by 
Niagara electric power would appear over- 
night. After the line had reached Tona- 
wanda and accumulated a little surplus it 
would be a fairly simple thing to extend it 
to Niagara Falls and tap the riches of the 
tourist trade. 


On January 1, 1892 the line of the 
Tonawanda Electric Railway was opened 
from Tonawanda and O’Neil (now Vul- 
can) in Buffalo across Two Mile Creek 
in the vicinity of the present Tonawanda 
incinerator and then in on Fletcher Street 
to the Canal. This was the first of the 
four lines to be built between Buffalo and 
Tonawanda. 


To tap the territory further to the east, 
the Buffalo, North Main Street and Tona- 
wanda Electric Railroad Company was 
chartered March 17, 1892. Authorized 
stock was $60,000, of which $44,000 was 
issued. Mortgage bonds in the amount of 
$44,000, due August 1, 1894, were held 
by the General Electric Company. 
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On May 6, 1893 the line was opened 
and the Buffalo Express for that date fore- 
cast a rosy future for it. Four decorated 
cars started from the Buffalo city limits 
and ran to the powerhouse, about two 
miles distant. The car barn was also lo- 
cated here and I am inclined to think that 
this was in the vicinity of what is now 
Niagara Falls Boulevard and Eggert Road. 
A group from Tonawanda met the Buf- 
falo group at the barn and everyone sat 
down to lunch. After-dinner speeches were 
made by George Sandrock, Mr. Wads- 
worth, C. E. Gates and Judge Brundage 
and no doubt all of them implied that this 
was the beginning of a great new era of 
expansion and that in a few years the 
countryside would be dotted with cottages. 
The management of the line was interested 
in this as the line was built to develop the 
land along it. President L. F. W. Arend 
and most of the directors owned land along 
what is now Niagara Falls Boulevard. 


The rolling stock of the line was to be 
five motor cars of Brill manufacture but 
the Reports of the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners record only three motor cars 
and one trail car. In an article of a later 
date the cars are described as having bodies 
sixteen feet long. This was probably a 
standard Brill car; the vestibules made 
them about 23 feet long. They were 
mounted on a single truck. The power- 
house had an Edison 60-kilowatt generator 
run by a Ball 100-horsepower engine. 


The route was out Homeworth in Buf- 
falo then straight onto what was called 
Vilas in Amherst (both now Allenhurst 
Road). About 3250 feet from Kenmore 
Avenue the line turned west onto Berkley 
and ran to Townline Road (now Niagara 
Falls Boulevard). It went north on Town- 
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line to Eggert Road and then continued 
in on Eggert and Young Street to the 
Canal in Tonawanda. 

The following year another trail car 
was purchased and a new station was built 
at the City line. This was also the end of 
Main Street line of the Buffalo City Sys- 
tem and of the Buffalo and Williamsville 
trolley line. The trip to Tonawanda took 
25 minutes with a car every half hour, in 
theory. The fare was 10 cents or 4 tickets 
for a quarter. 

Since the company had built during a 
period of inflated land values, it is not 
surprising that it could not make enough 
to pay off its mortgage. As a result the 
bonds were defaulted and the General 
Electric Company foreclosed when its 
bonds became due in 1894. 


In 1895 no report was filed so we do not 
know whether any cars were run. In any 
event the line was now sold to a new com- 
pany, the Buffalo, North Main Street and 
Tonawanda Railway, organized April 25, 
1896. The secretary of the new company, 
H. M. Francis, was associated with 
General Electric and it is probable that 
the company held control. The new stock 
consisted of 750 shares of $100 par value 
and the outstanding bonds were for 
$40,000, very optimistically due in 30 
years. The equipment was increased by 
the addition of two secondhand car bodies 
and one truck. It is interesting to note 
that it was not until the new company took 
over that the right of way was formally 


conveyed to the company by the property 
owner near the city line. 

The new company’s first balance sheet, 
for the year ending June 30, 1896, showed 
that revenues were a little less than $8000 
and the operating expenses over $40,000. 
This large deficit resulted for the most part 
from an accident when a car with 100 
people aboard ran away because of slippery 
tracks and was derailed. Most of the 
passengers brought suit against the com- 
pany, although as far as could be ascer- 
tained (according to the company), none 
of them was seriously hurt. But the com- 
pany paid out $29,624 in damage claims. 

Less traffic came from the city, for two 
new lines, the Buffalo and Niagara Falls 
Electric Railway out Military Road and 
the Buffalo, Kenmore and Tonawanda 
trolley out Delaware Avenue, offered more 
direct routes from the heart of Buffalo to 
Tonawanda. The fare was reduced to 
five cents but local traffic consisted only 
of a few farm families along the route. 
This was not enough to balance the books 
and the debt mounted higher and higher. 
In 1898 operation ceased and the line was 
quickly dismantled. 

In the final days, in addition to the three 
closed motor cars, the line operated one 
open motor car and one open trail car. 
Just before the end the line also built a 
snow plow. Nothing is known about the 
fate of the cars; they probably ended up 
on some other line. The final report, in 
1900, acknowledged a deficit of $130,950. 


There’s Everything in a Museum 


ieee vianps. The Genesee Ho- 
tel served game birds in season, but 
its prices were from $.25 to $.50 lower 
than those at the Iroquois. 


Two very popular and high grade res- 
taurants were Weyand’s and the German- 
American. Each was operated by a local 
brewery and the food they served was the 


finest obtainable. The serving of game, 
wild duck, quail and partridge was de- 
pendent upon the available supply and 
during the season only. Chicken was pre- 
pared in nine different ways, costing from 
60c to $1.50 per portion. Sirloin, porter- 
house and tenderloin steaks were always 
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As One Historian to Another 


NDIVIDUALISM in American society and government has been some- 
Lining to live by rather than something to talk about. Jefferson’s 
political writings refer directly to individualism as a concept and the 
first great American school of writers, Emerson, Thoreau, Melville and 
Whitman, richly celebrated it in all its parts. But it has perhaps not been 
given as persuasive and systematic a philosophical form as liberalism, 
which is its political derivative, or socialism, which is its antithesis. Both 

of these have been the subject of many extensive treati- 
Persons ses and the latter, of course, the basis of mystical and 
And History fanatical thought-systems such as Marx’s. 


However much the doctrine of individualism may 
be acted on as a part of our system of ethics and politics there still 
remains the problem of realizing it as a fact. The illusion of “society” 
as a competing reality is so persuasive that it is rare for anyone, 
whether philosopher or layman, to hold it clearly in mind that there is 
nothing to society in itself, that there are only separate persons acting 
in concert. This realization is a rather terrifying experience, for upon 
perceiving the truth one is suddenly flung onto his own resources as a 
responsible human being with the ties to family, church, state and nation 
revealed to be only one’s sense of duty rather than a physical bond 
capable of being measured for tensile strength. 


It may be that accepting the challenge of individualism and 
shouldering the concomitant responsibility is the making of a civic 
leader. Certainly leaders are plainly marked by their steadfast clinging 
to individualistic assumptions: history is full of illustrations and Buffalo's 
is no exception. Our most dramatic is the story of Samuel Wilkeson’s 
building of our first harbor. When things looked gloomy for the tiny 
village of Buffalo in 1819 it was Wilkeson who refused to wait for 
“society” or “destiny” or the operation of “economic determinism” 
to set a bad situation aright. It is a story always worth re-telling. 


The State Legislature early in 1819 voted to permit the citizens of 
Buffalo to arrange a loan so that they might build a harbor. Before 
the loan could be completed financial panic and depression struck the 
nation and the harbor builders fell away in discouragement, until in 
December it appeared that Black Rock would utterly defeat a harbor- 
less Buffalo in the race to become the western terminus of the Erie Canal. 
In his own words, “At this crisis Judge Wilkeson, who had declined 
being in the original company, came forward, and with Messrs. 
Townsend and Forward, agreed to make the necessary security. This 
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was perfected during the winter of 1820—each individual giving his 
several bond and mortgage for $8,000.” Three men risked their fortunes 
($8,000 was a small fortune in 1819) to build a harbor for Buffalo. 
And when the supervisor of construction proved ineffective Judge 
Wilkeson quite literally abandoned his own business to take over the 
job on the earnest solicitation of all the interested parties. “Mr. 
Wilkeson had never seen a harbor, and was engaged in business that 
required his unremitted attention. But rather than the effort should be 
abandoned, he finally consented. . . . The boarding-house and sleeping 
-room were completed that same day.” We can add the clinching 
detail that the good Judge got into the water with his men to carry 
out the job, which was triumphantly completed. 


Such episodes in our history reveal the true essence of individualism. 
It is responsibility. Anyone who has thought his way through to the truth, 
and Wilkeson is perhaps our best exemplar, acts in the realization that 
he or some other person must do what is to be done. It is the “here am 
I” of such people that makes any nation go, and the superior initiative 
of the American people arises from the fact that they are perhaps more 
aware than some others that action depends upon the willingness of 
men to accept responsibility. While this characteristic individualism 
endures among us it is unlikely that we as a nation will be misled by 
collectivist dreams or tricked into following their contemporary per- 
version into a worship, as Arnold Toynbee has recently identified the 
Fascist-Nazi-Communist dementia, of mass human power. 

“Produce great Persons, the rest follows. .. . 

It is not the earth, it is not America who is so great, 

It is I who am great or to be great, it is you up there, or anyone, 

It is to walk rapidly through civilizations, governments, theories, 

Through poems, pageants, shows, to form individuals. 

Underneath all, individuals. 

I swear nothing is good to me that ignores individuals, 

The American compact is altogether with individuals. 

The only government is that which makes minute of individuals, 


The whole theory of the universe is directed unerringly to one single 
individual—namely to You.... 


O I see flashing that this America is only you and me... .” 
Walt Whitman, “By Blue Ontario’s Shore.” 
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History Along the Frontier 


HE first of a new series—as we hope— 

of historical markers was unveiled in 
Delaware Park November 11, Veterans’ 
Day. The honored place was the burial 
ground of 300 soldiers of the War of 1812. 
In this presentation this Society was joined 
by the Erie County American Legion, Mr. 
George Weber, Commander. 

The ceremony was enlivened by the 
presence of delegates from the D. A. R., 
the Women’s Relief Corps, the 40 et 8, 
the Spanish War Veterans, the Sons of 
Union Veterans and the Campfire Girls. 
The Flag Cadets of School 51 (Mr. Paul 
Wansley, Principal) presented their color- 
ful ceremony displaying the flags of our 
nation and Major General Ronald C. 
Brock, commander of the 27th Division, 
New York National Guard, gave the ad- 
dress. Both he and President Park em- 
phasized the heroic service of the men who 
suffered and died in the nearby camp. 
The General also reviewed the events of 
the Niagara Frontier during the war in 
their wider significance. 

The marker is in blue and gold sur- 
mounted by a low relief representation of 
our building modeled by Mr. John Ren- 
frew Dean. 


HE North Collins Historical Society 

was host to the fall meeting of the 
Erie County Historical Federation on 
September 29. About seventy-five dele- 
gates of local societies were present. The 
evening following dinner was devoted to 
informal discussion of a variety of matters 
ending with a report, demanded by those 
present, from Secretary Jack Sprague with 
regard to his “canawl” activities. His re- 
port is presented in this issue as “Clinton’s 
Ditch Rediscovered.” 


uR September meeting with the 
Genesee Country Historical Federa- 
tion is pleasantly recalled by the Federa- 
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tion’s Bulletin for November. The editor, 


Rochester City Historian Blake McKelvey, — 


remarks: “That was a visit to the past in 
a very real sense, and the feeling of magic 
and wonderment which crept over us as 
we wandered through the old grist mill 
stayed with us all day.” The Secretary, 
W. Stephen Thomas of the Rochester 
Museum of Arts and Sciences, reported as 
excellent the efforts of our speakers, Dave 
Peugeot and Roy Nagle, and concluded 
that it was “‘a memorable annual meeting.” 


f [Bee CHAMPLAIN ASSOCIATES, ING., have 
offered shares of common stock to the 
public to raise funds for setting up a 
marine museum near Ausable Chasm to 
illustrate the naval and commercial history 
of the Champlain Valley. The enterprise 
is constructed around several recently sal- 
vaged vessels of unusual interest. Some of 
these sunk in actions of the Revolutionary 
War and the War of 1812, were found to 
be in excellent condition. 


The Vermont alone, next to the Cler- 
mont itself the oldest known successful 
commercial steamship and built by some 
of the same workmen, would justify the 
enterprise. The new institution, to be 
named “A Museum of American Naval 
History” will supplement these fascinating 
relics with murals, diagrams and related 
materials. Shares are offered at $3.00 each. 
The address of the company is Willsboro. 


wf ec, Board of Managers of this Society 
joined the other cultural institutions of 
Buffalo in appealing for financial support 
from the County of Erie. The Board of 
Supervisors had already generously indi- 
cated their willingness to receive the re- 
quest and have included an item of $15,000 
in the county’s budget for 1956 for the 
Society. 

Our request detailed the work we hoped 
to do in consideration of a grant. It is 
expected that extra help will be applied 
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soon to the task of making the museum a 
more flexible instrument for adult as well 
as elementary education. 


cguisitions. * Of manuscripts we 

have in the past few months received 
a remarkable variety. Distinguished citi- 
zens are represensented by letters: three 
of Fillmore’s (one the earliest extant) 
donated by our President, Julian Park, and 
one by Mr. Harry D. Kirkover of Camden, 
South Carolina; and one of Mayor 
Fargo and Council President Beckwith to 
President Lincoln, and signed by Lincoln 
as well, given by Mrs. Frieda B. Bulger 
of Philadelphia in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry W. Brendel. George P. Sawyer 
and Hugh Kennedy are prominent in the 
papers of the War Relief Committee 
(1916-17) of which they were president 
and treasurer respectively (donated by Mr. 
Ansley W. Sawyer.) Of the same period 
we note Mrs. Eliot Armstrong’s gift of the 
papers of the Red Cross Motor Corps of 
the same war. Economic life is repre- 
sented by the very interesting minute book 
of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange (1880- 
90) presented by the Exchange through 
Messrs. F. F. Sullivan and F. M. Zimmer- 
man and by the log books of trips made 
as a railroad engineer from 1903-31 by 
Joseph C. Benzino, given by his son, Mr. 
Eugene F. Benzino. To round out this 
category are the papers of the McKinley 
Monument Commission given by Mrs. 
Burrows Matthews. 


* Mr. George W. Werner has continued 
his stream of museum donations relating 
to the day of the horse with several pictures 
and a pair of warming stones. Mr. Millard 
Croop of Clarence Center reinforces these 
with a fly net. * Pictures and souvenirs of 
the Pan-American and its period have 
been given by Mr. Fred Windhorst, Mr. 
Clement Darby and Mrs. Dean Bensley. 
Our curators are no longer astonished by 
medleys, but here is an interesting list: 


guns and equipment in memory of Mr. 
George Czekanski given by Mrs. Stephen 
Thomas; an X-ray tube of 1900 by Miss 
Irma L. Suess, Lancaster;.a bank check 
of the same period by Mr. Evans E. Bart- 
lett; an original Brownie camera by Mrs. 
Dewey Hewitt and a camera of about 1885 
by Mr. George Dimmig; a scrapbook of 
the 1936 Presidential campaign by Mr. 
Owen Augspurger; a large collection of 
World War I posters by Mrs. Roderick 
Potter, a trumpet by Mr. F. Grader 
Charles and an unusual electric flatiron 
heated by its accompanying base, given 
by Mr. Raymond Schenk. * Our oil por- 
trait collection has been enriched by the 
addition of one of Mayor Chandler Wells 
given by his granddaughter, Mrs. Franklin 
D. L. Stowe. * The Estate of Dr. and Mrs. 
DeWitt Sherman presented to us a number 
of rich household furnishings. These in- 
clude a grandfather clock, candlesticks, 
girandoles with crystal prism drops, an 
eagle looking glass, a pair of Sevres vases, 
a portrait of Martha Rogers Sherman and 
a silver service currently on display in our 
“new gifts’ case. * We are trying to 
recognize gifts in various appropriate ways 
in addition to giving them a respected and 
identified place in our collections with the 
prospect of a use that will some day make 
public acknowledgment to the donor. 
Visitors to the building appear to enjoy 
and appreciate seeing many of the items 
that we are so glad to receive. * Photo- 
graphs are coming to us in a flood, some 
from old cases in our basement whose 
origins, we trust, have long ago been ac- 
knowledged. We have recently received 
a number from Mr. H. C. Hays of the 
Greyhound Bus Company and Mr. John 
B. Henry through the services, again, of 
Mr. George W. Werner. We are also 
grateful for the continued encouragement 
and co-operation of the Buffalo Evening 
News and the Buffalo Courier-Express in 
accumulating photographs. 
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Books You May Want to See 


American Indians Dispossessed. By WAL- 
TER HART BLUMENTHAL. Philadelphia, 
George S. McManus Co., 1955. Pp. 200. 


$3.75. 


The means by which the whites ob- 
tained the Indians’ title to land is not a 
part of our history of which we can be 
proud; the author, who has explored a 
mass of source material, ably documents 
the trickery and deception that were prac- 
ticed, the threats and bribes that passed 
and the unfair persuasion and cajolery 
that were used. We were guilty of all these 
in our quest for land; we committed every 
conceivable fraud on the tribes; and let 
us not try to excuse the means even though 
we might argue that the end was neces- 
sary and inevitable. 


The author sets forth the facts and in- 
escapable conclusions concerning the 
Walking Purchase in which the Delawares 
were deceived in 1737, the unscrupulous 
methods of the Susquehanna Company in 
Connecticut, the treatment accorded the 
Cherokees and other tribes in Tenessee, 
Georgia and neighboring states, the exodus 
under duress of the Chickasaws from 
Mississippi and many, many other similar 
situations. Most states are given dis- 
honorable mention. 


Western New York is included. Dis- 
closed are the expenditures made at 
Geneseo, New York in 1797 where the 
treaty of Big Tree with the Senecas was 
entered into—expenditures of $15,360.00 
for food, tobacco, whiskey and gifts. Also 
divulged is the procurement, with the help 
of “trinkets and palaver,” of Cornplanter 
as selection spokesman of the Seneca Na- 
tion instead of Red Jacket, who was op- 
posed to the sale of the Indian title of 
these lands, comprising as they did most 
of Western New York. Cornplanter ac- 
quired a $250.00 annuity as a by-product 
of the meeting. 
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Also discussed are the activities in the 
late 1830’s of the Ogden Land Company 
and its first attempt to acquire from the 
Seneca Nation the Indians’ then remain- 
ing four reservations in Western New York. 
By these negotiations, which were “fraught 
with fraud through bribes” alleged to have 
totalled $32,000.00, it was hoped to pro- 
vide for the complete removal to the West 
of the Senecas from this area. 


The author points out that the Society 
of Friends (Quakers) took up the defense 
of the Senecas after the Senate and Presi- 
dent had approved that treaty in 1839 
and he states “Their exposition revealed 
that by bribes, threats, rum, ambiguous 
terms, and other means, signatures of 
Seneca leaders were obtained or failing 
that, forged, by agents of the land com- 
pany to the amended treaty. But nothing 
tangible came of the Quaker efforts and 
the Senecas were forced to migrate west- 
ward. There was no punishment of the 
guilty and no proper compensation for 
the dispossessed tribe.” 


Contrarily, in fact, the efforts of the 
Quakers and others were effective and the 
earlier treaty was re-negotiated. The 
treaty of 1842 directly resulted, by which 
the Senecas retained possession of the 
Allegany and Cattaraugus reservations. 
The Senecas, who were paid for the im- 
provements on the Buffalo Creek Reser- 
vation, then moved to either the Allegany 
or Cattaraugus reservations and only a 
portion migrated to the West. 


The Tonawandas, a tribal division of 
the Seneca nation residing on the Tona- 
wanda reservation, refused to accept the 
valuation of their individual improve- 
ments; they had opposed the sale and the 
treaties and preferred to continue their 
life on the reservation. Legal actions were 
brought to oust them but new legislation 
and another treaty permitted the Tona- 
wandas to re-purchase their land on the 
reservation from the Ogden Land Com- 
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pany with moneys furnished by the United 
States. 

Mr. Blumenthal is therefore quite in 
error in stating that the four reservations 
became the property of the Ogden Land 
Company; actually only one of them did. 
But without the renegotiated treaties re- 
ferred to the Senecas would not still be in 
Western New York today and we would 
miss the intrepid great-grandsons of the 
Senecas who have set steel on the Buffalo 
Skyway and the nature-loving Seneca 
great-granddaughters who offer flowers for 
sale on Main Street in Buffalo. 


This evidence of incompleteness in Mr. 
Blumenthal’s book does not detract from 
the author’s success in demonstrating the 
duplicity and fraud that prevailed when 
the Indian sold his right of occupation to 
the land. For that is all that the Indians 
possessed in our light; by right of dis- 
covery title to the lands was vested in the 
Crown or in the states, subject to the right 
of occupation by the Indians, which could 
be extinguished only by the sovereign 
white government or with its consent. 
According to the author the Indians’ con- 
cept of land was quite different. The 
Indian felt that one only enjoyed its use, 
that land was a part of nature not sus- 
ceptible to private ownership; and as the 
author states, “Land sales were strange 
to their mores and were adopted under 
white duress through yielding to weakness, 
to gifts and goods.” 

Students of history will find themselves 
engrossed by Mr. Blumenthal’s voluminous 
facts on the mores of our antecedents. 


Buffalo GILBERT J. PEDERSEN 


Forty Years in Construction. An Histori- 
cal Account and Record of Construction 
and Engineering Achievements 
1915-1955. THE JOHN W. COWPER COM- 
PANY, ING. Buffalo, New York, 1955. 
Pp. 102. 


The “historical account and record of 
construction and engineering achievements 


by the John W. Cowper Company during 
the past forty years” is prefaced by the 
familiar advice of Ruskin that we build 
“not for present delight, nor for present 


‘use alone” but for the delight and use of 


ages to come. This dictum fits well the 
Gothic cathedrals that Ruskin loved, but 
seems incongruous with our modern ideas 
of prompt replacement to meet new con- 
ditions in a rapidly changing world. It 
does apply to the Lockwood Library and 
to certain other educational and public 
buildings represented in this excellent pic- 
torial record of a great builder. And in 
a sense one does get an impression of per- 
manence as he gazes at picture after pic- 
ture of the gigantic concrete cubes in other 
categories. 

That the whole story of these forty years 
is so largely a pictorial one perhaps fits the 
construction business better than it would 
others, and certainly advances by very 
massiveness of presentation the thought 
that the builder of these structures is a 
good one to do business with and a good 
one to work for. 

The rather brief text contains a factual 
account of the company’s growth, the past 
and present scope of its operations, its 
personnel and its guiding principles. There 
is only slight notice of the tremendous 
changes in equipment and methods that 
have been effected in the past two genera- 
tions to the constant interest and delight 
of “sidewalk superintendents.” A some- 
what fuller treatment would seem likely 
to have given the more casual reader an 
immediate impression of the romance that 
is a part of every modern business 
operation. 

The more imaginative reader will, of 
course, not miss the romantic note that is 
implicit in every page of this impressive 
presentation. He will think, by way of 
contrast, of a single structure, the Taj 
Mahal with its chief architect, its council 
of master builders, its master masons, its 
scaffolding and inlay specialists, its four 
calligraphists and a pinnacle man who 
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comprised in larger part the planning and 
administrative staff. Then the hundreds 
of Cowper-built structures will come to 
his mind, all completed within a space of 
forty years under a single direction, and 
subsequent reflection will give him a pic- 
ture of the amazing progress in building 
techniques that has come in our time and 
to which the John W. Cowper Company 
has so largely contributed. 


Buffalo Frank W. Copley 


Wildernss Messiah: The story of Hiawa- 
tha and the Iroquois. By THOMAS R. 
HENRY. William Sloane Associates, Inc. 
New York, 1955. Pp. 325. $4.00. 


If you were to expect a story entirely 
about the “Wilderness Messiah” Hiawatha 
personally you would be disappointed, be- 
cause the writer necessarily deals mostly 
with the result of Hiawatha and Degan- 
dawida’s work with the people of the 
Iroquois. The book is an exposition and 
interpretation of their talent for govern- 
ment, their ways in war, in family life, 
their religious beliefs, their attitude toward 
ownership of land, and many other things. 

The author is, or was, publicity repre- 
sentative of the Smithsonian Institute, and 
had available many of its papers, journals 
and manuscripts of the numerous fine field 
works that have contributed extensively 
to this subject. Many of the Institute’s 
workers spent years among the people of 
the Five Nations. The author refers on 
numerous occasions to the work of other 
men, both early and recent writers, and 
uses footnotes painstakingly. Here I would 
like to say that it is a well-written, ex- 
cellently documented book, and I would 
recommend it most highly as a very im- 
portant work in this field. 

Of the many Messiahs among the red 
men, none was more important to the cul- 
ture, government and religion of the 
Iroquois than Hiawatha, Degandawida 
and Handsome Lake. This author con- 
cerns himself mostly with the first two. 
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The impact of their teaching affected not 
only the Iroquois, but the entire world for 
many centuries. The fact that an English- 
speaking people dominates this land is a 
result of important decisions made in 
council by these same people. Their aid 
and permission was always requested in 
all of our early colonial wars. 


Until the end of the eighteenth century, 
the Iroquois Republic was almost the only 
political organization of its type in the 
world. Then another government of the 
same type arose. This government has en- 
dured for 166 years and is now one of the 
powers of the world. It is, of course, the 
government of the United States. The 
power of the Iroquois Republic was end- 
ing as the United States government was 
beginning. 

To what extent these two governments 
were independent developments of politi- 
cal thinking and to what extent one was 
built on the foundations of the other is 
debatable. The author traces out the life- 
long studies of J. N. B. Hewitt, who was 
firmly convinced that the government of 
the Iroquois was the foundation of our 
own government. As one example, he 
cites the fact that in the Iroquois Repub- 
lic, certain rights were taken over by cen- 
tral authorities, while other rights were 
retained by the local group, as is true also 
of the powers of our state and federal 
governments. 


The author traces out the family groups, 
their development into clans and the clans 
into tribes, and the rights of the clans in 
the tribal council, the rights and duties of 
each tribe in the council of the League, 
the duties of the chiefs in the League 
council, when they could speak and the 
order in which each one spoke. 


Over the whole council, there was felt 
the strong influence of the women. They 
appointed the chiefs through the clan 
mother, who was the oldest woman in the 
clan. Their opinions were highly valued 
and they appear to have held final au- 
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thority. They even had the power to de- 
prive a chief of his rank and voice in the 
council. 

The League fought and destroyed those 
who refused to join them. This was the 
reason for its attacks upon the Hurons, 
the Neutrals and the Eries, large nations 
in their own right who refused to join the 
League. “Peace by Warfare”, join the 
League or die, was its philosophy. Many 
nations, tribes and individuals joined the 
League by adoption and were considered 
full members by the Nation in which they 
were adopted. They were so zealous in 
their loyalty to the Nation to which they 
were adopted that they even fought against 
their own people. 

The writer devotes a chapter of the 
book to the attitude of the Iroquois people 
to dying at the stake, the reasons for such 
a death, how one might wish to die that 
way, the display of courage involved in a 
death like this and the background of re- 
ligious beliefs covering this practice. The 
chapter on scalping is equally interesting; 
both will surprise the reader. 

The effect of Christianity upon these 
people should have been more fully 
treated. The author touches only lightly 
on this aspect of Indian life; it is my per- 
sonal feeling that no discussion of Indian 
life could be quite complete without some 
consideration of it. In translating certain 
thoughts and religious beliefs into English, 
Christian concepts did creep in. One can- 
not help notice certain similarities between 
late Iroquoian beliefs and the religious 
doctrines that were being stressed by the 
missionaries who were in contact with 
them very early in the white man’s day 
on this continent. Such absorption is 
readily understandable. 

This is a very fine book and gives a good 
general coverage of early Indian life. It is 
to be recommended to those interested in 
Indian life and the history of this region. 


Ricuarp L. McCartuy 
Lockport 


Edward Grotrian Schauroth: A Memoir 


by PROFESSOR JOHN T. HORTON (Univer- 
sity of Buffalo Studies, Vol. 22, No. 2, 
September 1955, 24 pp.) contains points 
of unusual interest. Professor Schauroth, 
who was Professor of Classics at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo from 1923 until his death 
in 1954, demonstrated in his many ac- 
complishments that liberal education is 
alive in the Niagara Frontier. He was a 
classical scholar who could explain ancient 
texts by consultation with the principles of 
celestial navigation that he learned as a 
practical sailor, a sailor so practical that 
he built his own vessels. A devoted teacher, 
he prepared many students to carry on the 
classics in other schools. Professor Horton, 
also one of his students, by the grace and 
force of his memoir makes us aware of 
what such teaching means, and incidentally 
recalls what the immigration of Germans 
of learning and culture has meant to us 
all, for Professor Schauroth’s accomplish- 
ments were nurtured in such a family. 


The Issue’s Authors 


EARL C. BELL has eloquently explained 
himself in the letter (Vol. 2, p. 27) that 
has led to the erection of the marker in 
Delaware Park. Nothing need be added 
to his manly account of his war service 
and subsequent complete disability, a dis- 
ability that brought about his study of 
Niagara Frontier history and our subse- 
quent fortunate acquaintance with him. 
He is now a member of this Society. 


DR. RAYMOND CHAMBERS has been a 
member of the history department of the 
University of Buffalo since 1922. His 
undergraduate work was done at North- 
western University and he took his ad- 
vanced degrees at Harvard in 1913 and 
1924. His specialty, as his article reveals, 
is economic history. 


WILLIAM F. CULLITON has, in his own 
words, done nothing at all unusual. In 
this description he includes his four years 
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of naval service in World War II and the 
Korean actions and his present duties in 
the Coast Guard reserve. He is now 
carrying on graduate study in mathematics 
at the University of Buffalo but not to the 
exclusion of his hobby—and this we think 
most unusual—of fifteen years’ standing, 
studying the history of Buffalo’s inter- 
urban trolley lines. 

Most of our members are aware that 
the Spragues are one of Buffalo’s older 
families. The author of “Clinton’s Ditch 
Rediscovered” is the fourth generation 
here. A partner of the law firm of Moot, 
Sprague, Marcy and Gulick, JOHN s. N. 
SPRAGUE is a member of the Board of 
Managers of this Society (the third genera- 
tion in this office), secretary of the Erie 
County Historical Federation and a mem- 
ber of the state education department’s 
council on historical properties. His arti- 
cle is an expression of the first serious effort 
to revive the Ditch for historical purposes. 


VANISHING VIANDS [From page 75] 


available at from 60c to $1.25 an order. 
Large sirloin steaks, served for three or 
four were $2.00 to $3.00. Planked steaks 
were very popular and cost about $1.25 
per person. There were enough vegetables 
on the plank to make a meal in itself. 
Garnishes and sauces for steaks cost 20c. 
I am omitting all roasts, vegetables, as well 
as salads which are found on today’s 
menus. 

A typical dinner served at Weyand’s in 
September, 1914 consisted of the follow- 
ing items (everything on the menu was 
included in the dinner) : 

Martini cocktail 

Olives, celery, salted almonds 

Blue Points (6) 

Consomme Macedoine 

Broiled Whitefish 

Larded tenderloin of beef 

with mushrooms 
Julienne potatoes 
Sherbet Maraschino 
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Roast Squab Chicken 

Potato croquet, green peas 

Romaine salad 

Roquefort or Camembert cheese 

Toasted Crackers 

Ice cream, cake, coffee 

The cost of the above dinner was two 
dollars. All cocktails and mixed drinks 
were 15c, whiskey was 15c, cordials 20c, 
beer 5c a glass, 10c a seidel, 30c a pint 
pitcher, 50c a quart pitcher. 

The aforementioned dining rooms ca- 
tered to ladies and gentlemen for dinner 
and after theatre suppers. 

One thing is noticeable, there has been 
no change in the kinds of salads during 
the past forty years, although prices have 
increased 400%. Desserts also show little 
change, except in prices. 

All meals were served at tables, by 
waiters. Lunch counters and drug stores 
serving food were unknown at that time. 


CS.I. 
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Water and Wine: The Development of the 
Chautauqua Grape Industry — II 


by Raymond Chambers 


HE opening of the Civil War began 

a new stage in Chautauqua Valley 
agriculture. Farming became based _pri- 
marily on grape culture, which has ever 
since remained the principal industry. Two 
events announced the new era. One was 
the opening of the first commercial winery 
in 1859 at Brocton. For some years this 
bought practically all the grapes in the 
region so that farmers had a ready market. 
The other event was the introduction in 
the ’60’s of the Concord grape, which was 
to become so dominant in the Chautauqua 
belt and so popular throughout the United 
States that the names of Concord and 
Chautauqua are well-nigh synonymous. 
Hitherto growers had planted a variety 
of grapes, especially the Catawba, a red, 
and the Isabella, a black variety. Although 
these were excellent they did not always 
ripen well and so were not very profitable 
in this region. 

During the ’50’s word spread of the 
merits of a new blue (or black) grape 
known as the Concord, which had been 
bred by Ephraim W. Bull in 1849 at his 
farm at Concord, Massachusetts. This 
variety not only changed Chautauqua 
agriculture but opened a new era in the 
American grape industry. The years from 
1853 to 1880 saw the greatest development 
of grape culture that the eastern United 
States was to experience, largely because 
of the Concord grape, which soon became 
the leading variety throughout the East. 


The Concord has proved popular from 
the start with both farmer and consumer. 
The farmer liked it because of its unusual 
adaptability, hardiness, freedom from 
damage by frost, certainty of maturing and 
abundance—making it the cheapest grape 
to raise. The public liked it because it did 


not cloy the appetite, the color was at- 
tractive, and the bunches and berries were 
good-sized. In Horace Greeley’s phrase, 
it was “the grape for the million.” 

In 1859 there were forty acres of mature 
vines in the valley. Around 1913 the 
acreage, including young vines, was be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000. Such was the 
amazing growth of the industry in this 
region! This was the peak acreage, larger 
than at any time before or since. Nearly 
10,000 acres of this total were in Pennsyl- 
vania. One-third of the area of the belt 
and over half that of the heart of the 
section was in vines; the Lake Erie Valley 
had become a one-crop land to an even 
greater degree than today. 


From early years the industry has shown 
a cyclical character marked by a succes- 
sion of booms, depressions, periods of 
stagnation and slow recovery. The first 
booms were in 1864-65 and in the early 
’70’s in the town of Portland, which con- 
tained most of the early vineyards. Each 
time the anticipated high prices were not 
long realized and a strong reaction against 
growing the fruit occurred. 

During the depression of the ’70’s 
growth was slow; then in the 80’s and 
early 90’s a far bigger boom developed 
throughout the entire valley. The demand 
for table grapes increased greatly; the sup- 
ply was limited, so prices were good. A 
marketing system was created and the dis- 
trict became known. Grape growing was 
relatively easy and seemed a safe and at- 
tractive form of investment, not only for 
farmers but for business and professional 
men about to retire who wished an in- 
teresting part-time occupation. California 
and Florida orange groves were being 
planted now but many men preferred life 
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in the North. The Chautauqua and Erie 
belt appealed to them because the climate 
and scenery were attractive, and the resi- 
dents were of old American stock with a 
high standard of living. The purchase of 
farms and planting of vineyards increased 
steadily to 1893. The sentiments of many 
were expressed by D. S. Wright, a promin- 
ent local seedsman of the time: “I had 
rather have a vineyard of Chautauqua 
grapes than a gold mine in California.” 


The Depression of 1893 greatly reduced 
the purchase of luxuries throughout the 
nation. By this time, the Chautauqua 
Valley had become primarily a grower of 
table grapes rather than wine grapes; the 
demand for table grapes now largely disap- 
peared. Growers had not thought of their 
product as a luxury and had assumed a 
steadily increasing demand. So the later 
90’s were years of hardship, especially 
since the volume of production continued 
to increase as the many vineyards planted 
in the last boom years came into bearing. 


Nevertheless, from 1900 to 1913 acreage 
increased moderately, reaching its peak 
in the latter year. 


The revival in the late ’90’s was due 
largely to the development of a new but 
related industry in the Belt—the manufac- 
ture of unfermented grape juice. It ap- 
peared in the Belt at a fortunate time, 
when the region was threatened with per- 
manent over-production and the demand 
for table grapes was disastrously low. 


Two dentists, Dr. T. B. Welch and his 
son, Dr. Charles E. Welch, founded the 
industry in 1869 at Vineland, New Jersey, 
near Philadelphia. They planned to make 
unfermented grape juice for church com- 
munion purposes. At first they made one 
bottle of juice each month, using their 
own kitchen as the factory. To their sur- 
prise many leading ministers and phy- 
sicians opposed the project. The business 
grew slowly, but by the early 90’s it needed 
more grapes than the New Jersey vine- 
yards could supply. The plant was moved 
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to Watkins, New York, only to encounter 
the same difficulty. 


Dr. Charles Welch had been the real 
promoter and manager of the business. 
He saw the possibilities of the Chautauqua 
belt, where grapes were selling at one- 
fourth the price asked at Watkins, and 
where potential production was un- 
limited. With great difficulty he managed 
to move to Westfield in 1897. A local 
banker lent the company $10,000 and the 
community was called upon to aid the 
company through subscriptions. Many 
citizens did so; among others D, K. Fal- 
vay, then a school teacher earning $12 a 
week, subscribed $500. Mr. Falvay later 
became one of the outstanding men in 
the Chautauqua grape industry. Many 
grape growers took paper in payment for 
their fruit, all of which was afterward 
paid in full. In 1903 the business was in- 
corporated as the Welch Grape Juice 
Company. 

The Chautauqua Belt proved as ideally 
suited to juice grape production as the 
Finger Lakes are to the growing of wine 
grapes. From the original 40 pounds of 
grapes pressed into juice by the two 
dentists in 1869 the volume of grapes rose 
to 10 tons in 1889, then (after moving to 
Westfield) to 660 in 1899, and 17,000 in 
1919. In the mid-30’s the company’s 
products were sold in 65 different coun- 
tries—in more countries, it was claimed, 
than any other product manufactured on 
the Buffalo-Niagara frontier. 


Today the company’s property is valued 
(after depreciation) at $5% million, but 
half of the company properties are in other 
states. Its largest sales were in 1951, the 
net totalling $2! million and net profit 
$1 million. 

During the ’20’s and ’30’s the company 
bought and built several juice factories in 
Michigan. When prohibition ended it 
bought the original wine factory of the 
Belt, established 1859 at Brocton; after 
early hardships it had proved successful, 
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but during prohibition was forced to be- 
come a juice plant. After prohibition it 
made both juice and wine, and in 1934 
was the largest winery east of the Rockies. 


The juice companies make profits not 
only from grape juice and wine, but from 
a variety of other products also. Thus 
Welch makes carbonated grape drinks, 
grape jelly and jam, tomato juice, orange 
marmalade, and honey. 


From the day when grape juice was 
first made in the Chautauqua Belt, this 
region has been the leading section in the 
United States in grape juice production. 
The region is ideal for raising Concord 
grapes and these make a perfect unfer- 
mented juice. In the middle and early 
*30’s the region manufactured nearly 
three-fourths of the juice made in the 
United States. In recent years it has 
manufactured 40 to 50 percent of the 
total United States pack. Actually juice 
production in the Belt has increased since 
the mid ’30’s, but production in other 
states has grown even more. 


For the last 15 years over 95 percent 
of the grapes of the Belt have been crushed 
for juice of one kind or another. 


Unfortunately no statistics show the 
proportions of grapes used for wine and 
for unfermented juice. However, in the 
20’s and ’30’s the proportion for juice 
was vastly larger and probably still con- 
siderably exceeds that used for wine. For 
over 95 per cent of the vines in the Chau- 
tauqua Belt are Concord and only a very 
few so-called “wine grapes” have been 
planted. But while Concord, as said 
above, is a perfect juice grape, it is gener- 
ally considered poor for wine. The wine 
made from it must have various additions 
and even then is not too popular. The 
Finger Lakes produce the best and pro- 
bably far the most of New York State 
wine. 


Prohibition brought new problems to 
wine makers, grape manufacturers and 


growers alike. Wineries were forced to 
turn to grape juice production. Juice 
makers expected a large increase in their 
market. Some leading grape farmers fear- 
ed that wine grape regions in other parts 
of the nation would be able to shift into 
juice or table varieties and flood the 
market. 


The first years of prohibition seemed to 
disprove these fears. The juice companies 
did well. Besides their usual sales of 
bottled juice for home consumption, great 
quantities of grapes were crushed, bought 
by middlemen, and sold to the public for 
making illicit wine. For five of the seven 
years ending with 1925 the crop value was 
far larger than ever before. But for the 
next decade (1925-35) prices were below 
the cost of production. Thus in the end 
the pessimism of some growers proved 
correct. 


Over-production has been the chief evil 
of the grape country, especially in the 20 
years following 1893 and the decades of 
the 1920’s and ’30’s. Two causes have 
been the collapse of markets during de- 
pressions and the over-expansion of vine- 
yards in the valley. A third cause has been 
the enormous growth of the industry else- 
where, particularly in California. From 
1924 to 1930 California raised over 
2,000,000 tons a year, while the rest of the 
United States produced only 300,000 tons. 
In the *30’s the Chautauqua and Erie belt 
raised about three per cent of the total 
crop and probably still grows about the 
same share. 


Farmers have had to contend, not only 
with cyclical changes, but with year-to-year 
variations in production caused by damage 
from frost, drought, or disease. These 
variations have been greater than for other 
state crops. Thus the 1949 crop was only 
half that of the average for 1922-1934. 
The highest production was in 1914 (near- 
ly 84,000 tons), the poorest crop year was 
1921 (under 14,000). In 1949 the crop 
amounted to nearly 26,000 tons. 
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Prices have always fluctuated greatly. 
From $60 a ton in 1888, they fell rapidly 
during the depression years of the ’90’s to 
$16 in 1896 and remained at that level 
through 1900. Never since then have they 
been so low, except in 1931 and 1932. 
The peak year (1920) before the 1930's 
had an average of $128; in 1932 this was 
$12. 


The depression of the °’30’s affected 
growers more severely than that of the 
’90’s, the only one that is comparable, for 
in 1873 the grape industry was small. In 
the 34 years between 1900 and 1933 the 
average income from grapes received per 
family of Chautauqua growers was around 
$560; this was income from grapes alone, 
but the majority of grape farmers raise 
little else for sale. In 1933 income from 
grapes was $164 per family—before ex- 
penses. 


In the early ’30’s cost of production was 
about $33 a ton; with grape prices then 
around $15, the farmer operated at a tre- 
mendous loss. This was the situation of 
the average farmer, whose crop yielded 
approximately one and three-quarters tons 
to the acre. The well-located and able 
farmer, whose land returned from three 
to five tons, might make a little money, as 
the amount of his labor and fixed expenses 
remained about the same per acre. 


Each period of over-production has re- 
sulted in poverty, discouragement and 
neglect of fields. Consequently the poor 
farmer often got only a single ton per acre. 

Some verses in the Westfield Republi- 
can, November 16, 1932, express well the 
despair, dogged determination, and grim 
humour which seem to characterize the 
growers: 


*Tis the last bunch of grapes left hanging 

From the harvest of 732. 

Being bereft of “dough” our heart’s full 
of woe, 


Besides, we are weary and blue. 
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*Tis the last bunch of grapes still hangin’ 
Left to swing in November breeze, 

And men with gray hair profanely declare 
There never was such times as these. 


*Tis the last bunch of grapes left hangin’ 
The grower doth patiently wait 

His “interest” past due he wonders too 
Will hanging be also his fate. 


In each depression period some farmers 
have turned to other crops. The Pennsyl- 
vania section, which has a rather better 
soil than the rest of the belt, has developed 
orchard fruits more extensively. The 
growth of the canning and preserving in- 
dustry has created considerable truck and 
berry farming, while dairying has increased 
also. But either because returns from 
these alternative occupations have not 
been sufficiently great or for other rea- 
sons, there has been no strong shift away 
from cultivation of the grape. 


With the slow passing of the depression 
in the United States during the late ’30’s 
the Chautauqua region saw a modest re- 
covery. The war years 1941-45 brought a 
great boom in grape prices, reaching a 
peak of nearly $140 in 1946. Since that 
year they have averaged about $100. Dur- 
ing the ’40’s grape prices were far higher 
than farm prices generally so Chautauqua 
county families prospered. In 1945-46 the 
grape price index was more than three 
times as high as the price index of goods 
purchased by farmers. So today the trimly 
painted houses and barns of grape belt 
farms bear happy evidence of prosperity 
so long delayed. 


Today when autumn returns and turns 
the slopes of the great escarpment gold 
and crimson, in the plain below 30,000 
acres of vines extend for 70 miles, the 
green leaves of the vines only half cover- 
ing the great clusters of blue or purple 
grapes. In acreage the grape belt is less 
than it once was—40 to 50,000 acres in 
1913—but is still the largest outside of 


California. In Chautauqua county two- 
thirds of the income of fruit farmers comes 
from fruit, and in Erie county, New York, 
the proportion is nearly as large. 

Today the New York portion of the 
Chautauqua-Erie Belt raises over 40 per 
cent of New York grapes. Thirty per 
cent are grown in the Finger Lakes area, 
half that amount in the Hudson Valley, 
and small amounts elsewhere, mostly along 
the south shore of Lake Ontario. Total 
value of the grape crop for the Chautau- 
qua-Erie Belt, according to the most recent 
figures, was $4.3 million in 1948, the 
fourth highest on record, and $2.6 million 
in 1949. This latter year was four times 
as profitable as 1932 and 1933, and while 
it had only the average value of the three 
decades 1918-48 it was divided among only 
3300 growers; in 1930 there had been 
2000 more. 

Over the past half century a significant 
change has taken place in the racial ori- 
gins of the population. The first settlers, 
largely of English stock from New England 
or the Hudson Valley, have been mixed 
with others, though many of the leading 
citizens are of the old stock. During the 
nineteenth century many Germans moved 


into the area; some of them, no doubt, 
or their ancestors, were familiar with vine 
culture. The past seventy-five years have 
seen a large Italian settlement in Buffalo. 
From that city, in steadily growing num- 
bers, they have moved into the grape belt, 
being attracted in part at least by the wish 
to work in the grape and berry fields. So 
to some degree men of Mediterranean 
ancestry are carrying on the age-old in- 
dustry by a western inland sea. 


Water and wine. For 100 years past, 
grape growing and its accompanying in- 
dustries, juice and wine making, have been 
the chief occupations and the chief live- 
lihood of the Valley. The friendly lake 
and the enclosing hills have given the 
region a partial monopoly of a fine re- 
source, and have made it the largest vine- 
yard area in North America today outside 
of California. 


These natural assets will remain, and 
in the future, although the industry will 
see waves of growth and recession, for 
centuries to come grapes and wine will 
probably continue to bring prosperity and 
happiness to the people of the Chautauqua 
Valley. 


This I Remember — VIII: Down Town 


by C. S. Illingworth 


HAT an adventure going down 
town was! 

We went to Barnes & Hengerer’s on 
Main Street between Seneca and Swan 
Streets. In the center of the store was an 
open court that extended upward six 
stories to the roof and was covered by a 
skylight. When we were on one of the 
upper floors, I would lean over the guard 
rail and watch the people pass to and fro 
on the main floor. 

Across the street was Glenny’s fine china 
and silver ware, where we purchased our 


flat silver, and mother bought me a silver 
napkin ring and had my name engraved 
upon it. 

Next door was Barnum’s—a _ child’s 
Heaven. 

Half the store was given to fancy work, 
laces, embroidery, silk, buttons, yarn, etc., 
but the rear half contained toys, and such 
toys! Cases of dolls, doll’s dishes, clothes 
and other toys for girls, but passing these 
we came to the boy’s toys. Fire engines, 
hose carts, hook & ladder trucks with two 
or three horse teams racing at top speed, 
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driver and men up, made of iron and 
painted in natural colors; trains, both 
freight and passenger, also made of iron, 
to be pulled by a string. Lead soldiers in 
colored uniforms. Engines both vertical 
and horizontal, with alcohol lamps to 
generate steam to turn the fly wheel. 

Sail boats, yachts with single masts, 
schooners with two or three masts and 
keels and rudders so they would really 
sail. Baseball gloves, bats and balls from 
the Rocket costing 5c to a league ball at 
75c; a boy’s bat cost 15c and a Louisville 
Slugger 75c. Footballs, jerseys, moleskin 
pants, canvas jackets (laced down the 
front) and rubber nose guards—players 
wore no pads or helmets then. Daisy and 
King BB air rifles—or thousand-shot. 
Archery sets, fishing tackle from a pole 
at 25c to a jointed bamboo or steel rod 
at from $4.50 up. 

Any boy could be left in this department 
and he would still be there when called 
for after an hour or longer. 

I almost forgot the larger wagons, made 
of wood, drawn by horses covered with 
hair with flowing mane and tail that could 
be brushed; and they could be unhitched 
from the wagon. Mr. Brigham was in 
charge of this department, and he knew 
about every boy in Buffalo; many men 
who bought reels and hooks remembered 
when he sold them ten pins or a rocking 
horse. 


I hate to leave this store, it holds so 
many pleasant memories. 


Two Railroad ‘Lasts’ for 
by Richard Gerry Durnin 


UFFALO, reportedly America’s second 
largest railroad center, lost its passen- 
ger service over the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad on Saturday evening, October 
15, 1955, at 7:05 P.M. (EST), when train 
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Further up the street was Adam, Mel- 
drum & Anderson, a department store. 
The ladies sat on stools in front of the 
counter while making their purchases. I 
remember Mr. Gibson, the manager, with 
his white hair and sideburns, in striped 
pants and morning coat walking up and 
down the aisles on the main floor, greeting 
the ladies by name and assisting them to 
select yard goods. I was fascinated by the 
metal boxes in which the clerk placed 
the money and sales-slip, put it on a track 
and it was whisked away, over your head, 
around corners till it reached the cashier 
where change was made and the box re- 
turned to the clerk who sent it. Mean- 
while, a boy or girl took your purchase to 
the bundle counter where it was wrapped. 
Mr. Schaeffer, who later became manager, 
was at the bundle counter at that time. 


Other vivid memories of my early child- 
hood were a trip to “Wonderland Musee” 
on Main Street at Clinton, with its 
“chamber of horrors.” Wax figures show- 
ing robberies, murders and hangings, with 
lots of blood. One I shall never forget 
was a figure breaking out of a coffin 
titled “Buried Alive.” I dreamed of it for 
weeks. 

Going to the butcher shop with 25c to 
get a steak, taking two friends with me. 
When the meat was wrapped, Mr. Funk, 
the butcher, gave each of us a wiener. At 
Leven’s Bakery on Connecticut Street we 
got 13 cookies to the dozen for 10 cents 
and there was an extra cookie to eat. 


Buffalo 


number 252-521 arrived at Lackawanna 
Station from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
This last run also marked the end of steam 
passenger train service in the Queen City 
of the Lakes. The engineer on this last 


trip, long-time B&O employee Robert C. 
Charnock, rounded out fifty-one years of 
a rail career and announced his imminent 
retirement. He was a familiar figure to 
many people along the route. 


The Pittsburgh to Buffalo branch was 
formerly the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Railway, and it is still referred to 
by many people in the area as the 
“BR&P.” The railroad, originally called 
the Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad Com- 
pany, was opened to Buffalo in August of 
1883, and the first train moved from Buf- 
falo to Ashford in September of that year. 
Another line of this road had been opened 
from Rochester to Ashford in May of 
1878 which made connections with the 
new line to Buffalo. In June of 1885, 
the Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad was 
sold on a foreclosure and reorganized 
under the name of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railway Company, a name 
it kept until December 31, 1931, when it 
was absorbed into the large Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. 


The BR&P was relatively a late starter 
in beginning its railroad operations. : By 
the 1880's, most of the railroads had been 
established in these parts. The line became 
an important feeder from the coal regions 
of Pennsylvania to the Niagara Frontier. 
In addition, it was a great convenience to 
the population in that part of western 
New York, including the towns of Orchard 
Park, Jewettville, West Falls, Colden and 
Springville, that had not been touched by 
rail and were among the last in Erie 
and Cattaraugus to obtain a railroad. 


There were prosperous years. However, 
the financial report of the railroad showed 
a passenger loss, in terms of the amount 
it cost the road to operate passenger trains, 
as early as 1908, which ended in the 
dropping of this service last fall, some 
forty-seven years later. But freight traffic 
remained profitable, and in 1916 the road 
reported net earnings per mile of opera- 
tion to be $7,225, a high point. 


In an attractive brochure called “Out- 
ings, 1896,” in listing and describing re- 
sorts along the line, or easily reached by 
connecting roads, the BR&P, in the best 
railroad advertising prose of the day, urged 
that 


. 


*. . . if you need a rest or change of 
scene, if you wish to escape from the 
twirling dust, noise or confusion of the 
city, take a trip to West Falls Glen. 
Just go with your wife and children. 
Take them along and let them enjoy 
the fresh air and sunshine and see 
their cheeks glow with the day’s rec- 
reation. . .. The best of order prevails 
there and officers of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway are 
determined to keep it orderly and re- 
spectable.” 


In “Country Homes for City People” 
published by the BR&P in the late 1890's, 
there is an enticement for Buffalonians to 
move to the “suburbs,” and it shows the 
advantages of “the territory which lies 
within little more than an hour’s ride by 
rail through a country the natural features 
of which, in many respects, cannot be 
equaled.” Description of life in Orchard 
Park (“comfort and refinement’), Jewett- 
ville (‘‘a picturesque four corners’), West 
Falls (“‘straggling, but thriving village’), 
Colden (“delightful retreat”), and Spring- 
ville (“no mosquitos . . . clean, restful and 
thrifty . . . morality of village beyond 
aspersion”) is aimed at getting more city 
folk to move out there, either as summer 
guests or as permanent settlers, and thus 
ride the railroad. 


In 1930 the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
came into control of the major holding 
of the stock of the BR&P and in 1931 the 
road lost its identity, passing into the orbit 
of the B&O system. Much of the old 
BR&P equipment was relettered for B&O 
use and kept on the line. The passenger 
service from East Salamanca to Rochester 
was discontinued in 1952. 
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In recent years only two passenger 
trains daily operated over the branch. Of 
course, way freight and through freight 
trains continued to make the run. Passen- 
ger train number 251-518 left Buffalo’s 
Lackawanna Station, at the foot of Main 
Street, each morning at 10:30 (EST) for 
the 292.5-mile run to Pittsburgh. In the 
evening at 7:05 (EST), number 252-521 
arrived from the same point. The usual 
consist was a steam locomotive (Pacific 
type, 4-6-4), a baggage car, a U.S. Mail 
car, and a coach. The last run was pulled 
by engine 5221 and carried two coaches 
on the trip into Buffalo. 


This branch was a favorite among local 
railroad fans. Excursions known as 
“Autumn Leaf Excursions” were often 


operated over the railroad in the fall. The 
chance to ride on, or even view, a passen- 
ger train pulled by a steam engine, the 
last in Buffalo, drew many youngsters as 
well as oldsters to this road. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad had 
tried many times to close this service. The 
end came as a surprise to few people. The 
railroad claimed it had lost $247,000 on its 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo operation in 1954. The 
mail and express, hauled by the railroad 
in the past, were shifted to trucks over the 
public highway and the passenger service 
ceased. Thus occurred two railroad “lasts” 
for Buffalo: the last B&O passenger service 
into the city, and the end of passenger 
steam trains in this area, other lines having 
dieselized earlier. 


Proceedings of the 94th Annual Meetings 
ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


HAVE the honor to submit the Presi- 

dent’s report at this, the 94th annual 
meeting of the Buffalo Historical Society. 
I use the word “honor” feelingly and not 
conventionally, because it is indeed an 
honor to represent this society in this com- 
munity and to emphasize once more the 
importance of the things it stands for. 
Chief among them is not only a reverence 
for the past but a high resolve to make 
the lessons and customs of the past of 
interest and, if it may be, of service to the 
future insofar as we are guardians of it. 
If there be anywhere here below the ele- 
ment of perpetuity, surely it is in such a 
place as this, where the memory of what 
past generations in our own neighborhood 
have dreamed, said, and accomplished is 
ever before us, where the inspiration of 
their lives and actions is a continual and 
life-giving incentive to us who are in the 
strenuous activities of the present. But 
this beautiful building is not just a place 
for decorous ancestor worship where foot- 
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falls must be few and solemn for fear of 
disturbing the study and the quiet of those 
who live wholly in the past. 


No; increasingly this building echoes to 
the sound of youngsters, who, if it is their 
first visit, are amazed at the variety of its 
contents that show forth the continuity 
of life on this frontier long before the 
village of Buffalo Creek was even thought 
of. The educational and picturesque ap- 
peal of such a museum as this instantly 
catches the imagination of youngsters. 
For instance, last May a convention of 
Junior Historians of Erie County was held 
in this building, with an attendance grati- 
fyingly large for a beautiful warm sunny 
day. They met not so much to hear the 
address, excellent as Dr. Rapp’s was, as 
to show the world the historical projects 
upon which various school classes had been 
working—dioramas, scrapbooks, and other 
graphic representations of the social and 
historical development of the Niagara 
frontier. Prizes were awarded by the So- 
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ciety and the competition was keen. Please 
note this as the first of the affairs con- 
ducted by the Society, hereinafter men- 
tioned, which, such was their success, will 
almost surely be held annually. 


There have been in the last 45 years 
plenty of histories of Buffalo—Hill’s, 
Larned’s, Wilner’s, Horton’s, Bingham’s 
up to 1832—but none aimed directly at 
school-age youngsters. Such a book or 
booklet is really harder to write than a 
large-scale treatise intended for posterity; 
but it is going to be done if the recently 
organized Local History Council, under 
the chairmanship of President-emeritus 
Harry W. Rockwell (a member of our 
Board), is successful in this, one of its 
most important projects. The Council was 
organized to encourage the teaching of 
local history in the public and private 
schools of the Niagara frontier. Its chief 
handicap of course is the overcrowded 
condition of the curricula of the public 
schools; since it is questionable whether 
anything new can be added, perhaps the 
chief objective of the Council will best be 
to enrich and as far as possible to re- 
direct the present classroom work, and to 
provide booklets covering specific topics 
of general interest, which appeal not only 
to school children but to many of the 
general public. Rather than a consecutive 
history of the region, which would run 
to undue length, the Council plans a series 
of booklets of from 5000 to 6000 words 
on topics of such human interest as: 
Holland Land Company; Fillmore in 
Buffalo; Cleveland in Buffalo; historic 
sites; early education; Indian archaeology; 
the coming of the Erie Canal; crafts and 
craftsmen of Buffalo; etc. Authors have 
already been found for several. 


Another evidence of how our Society is 
increasingly being integrated into the cul- 
tural and educational life of the region is 
the activity of the Federation of Erie 
County Historical Societies, whose work 
and success was one of the bases of our 


appeal to the County’s Board of. Super- 
visors for an annual grant. It was formed 
in January 1954, two of the leading spirits 
being John S..N.. Sprague, a member of 
our Board of Managers, and Dr. Glover. 
It has shown rather amazing vitality and 
has gone from strength to strength; it now 
has a dozen active societies. Each member 
of the Federation is of course completely 
autonomous, and most of them necessarily 
have limited budgets; but they preserve 
their individuality, and they link together 
in community loyalty and effort many 
antiquarians, collectors and amateur his- 
torians. The Buffalo Historical Society of 
course has no responsibility for their pro- 
grams other.than its own enthusiasm for 
their worth-whileness. 


Another event the success of which far 
outran expectations was the meeting in 
July of the Congress of Historical Socie- 
ties, the co-sponsors being the University 
of Buffalo, which extended its hospitality. 
The purpose of the meeting was discussion 
of instruction in historical method and 
exchange of ideas among the participating 
societies and municipal historians. The 
attendance was nearly two hundred, and 
another pleasant feature was the presence 
of many who represented societies well 
outside the area which had been thought 
of as belonging to the meeting. 


All these evidences of growth and 
leadership outside the city limits of Buffalo 
played their part in our appeal to the 
County of Erie for financial help. The 
spring, summer and fall months were 
spent in trying to get an enabling act 
through the State Legislature whereby 
public museums and orchestras could peti- 
tion the County Board of Supervisors for 
aid. After the necessary legislation was 
passed, our next step was to draw up a 
statement indicating how the money, if 
voted, would be spent; after that, the 
budget was publicly explained and defend- 
ed at a meeting of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Supervisors; after that group 
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voted to include the grant in the 1956 
budget, the rest was plain sailing. Our 
application passed through these succes- 
sive stages, and $15,000 was made availa- 
ble to us on January first of this year. 
We justified our request not only by setting 
forth the increased activity of the Society 
as already outlined, not only by statistics 
of the use of the museum and library by 
non-Buffalonians, but also by plans for 
the future. The assistance and advice 
of the County Comptroller, Mr. Tick, and 
the County Attorney, Mr. Weil, was of 
great value. 


For years the Society has been under- 
staffed in proportion to the use which 
should be made of its facilities. The sum 
granted us, to be sure, is small enough, 
but most of it will be used to augment its 
educational activity outside the city limits. 
Two new full-time members will be added 
to the staff: a curator of the museum and 
a chief of educational services. The former 
will have as an important part of his re- 
sponsibilities the development of extension 
exhibit services in schools outside the city 
and to museums and other public insti- 
tutions. The latter will not only serve as 
docent but will take charge of relations 
with the schools and train student assist- 
ants for part-time guide service. For this 
latter purpose a small sum was also bud- 
geted. We failed to secure an allocation 
for another much-needed person, a manu- 
scripts librarian and archives consultant; 
but we are happy not only in what has 
been granted but in the opportunity for 
further service in areas hitherto occupied 
only inadequately. 


Only part of this report, it may be 
noticed, has to do narrowly with events of 
the past year; and in every case, they 
represent a desirable, indeed necessary, 
continuity; each meeting, each project, is 
planned to lead to another. That is cer- 
tainly the case with the erection by the 
Society together with the American Le- 
gion of an artistic marker indicating the 
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burial-place on the Park Meadow of 300 
soldiers of the Regular Army who died 
there during the War of 1812. Exercises 
were held on Veterans Day, November 11. 
Many years ago there was an active or- 
ganization called the Niagara Frontier 
Landmarks Association which memorial- 
ized many historical sites in the city and 
along the frontier. Although the most im- 
portant of these have already been marked, 
many remain almost unknown and cer- 
tainly unhonored and unsung. These 
markers are not expensive and the Society 
is willing where necessary to assume the 
expense of erecting others. Its last acti- 
vity along this line was the tablet marking 
the Wilcox house; the next one certainly 
should identify the Milburn house. Sug- 
gestions are in order and will be thank- 
fully received by the committee which has 
just been appointed to study the subject. 


Beginning in 1879 the Society has pub- 
lished thirty-four substantial volumes of 
historical papers, many of them, such as 
Severance’s two-volume An Old Frontier 
of France and the collection of Fillmore 
speeches and correspondence, recognized 
to be indispensable tools for the profes- 
sional as well as the amateur historian. 
Is the latest such book, published in 1947, 
to be also the last? Printing costs of large 
books are now almost prohibitive for a 
society of our resources, and other means 
for bringing to light and preserving his- 
torical news and views must be found. 
Our quarterly magazine, NIAGARA FRON- 
TIER, was the happy solution of the diffi- 
culty. Its variety of contents seems to 
suit everyone; occasionally documents of 
local importance, scholarly papers such as 
those by Professors Horton and Chambers, 
and theses on local history are printed to 
indicate that in some ways we may com- 
pete with the professional magazines; but 
in general we want to give our members 
as often as possible news of their Society 
as well as many news items concerning 
history in the making, history, as it were, 
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in. their own backyards. The success of 
the magazine does not, however, entirely 
take the place of more substantial publi- 
cations, and before the year is out it is 
hoped that the printing, if not the publi- 
cation, of the authoritative life of Millara 
Fillmore will be well under way. How 
strange that a President of the United 
States has had to wait more than 85 years 
for a scholarly estimate of his long and 
useful life! It may have been partly the 
lack of personal materials that has de- 
terred a possible biographer, but the work 
of Professor Robert Rayback of Syracuse 
University is solidly based on whatever 
material both national and local that is 
germane for the formation of an estimate 
of Fillmore’s niche in history. 

This leads logically to an observation 
on the use of the Society’s library. Micro- 
filming of Buffalo newspapers is proceed- 
ing, and, though it may seem a bit odd, 
the process is more important in the case 
of papers published since 1880 than with 
older ones. This is because at about that 
time poorer pulp paper was substituted 
for that which had some rag content. 
Since it will be only a comparatively short 
time before the papers of yesterday and 
the day before yesterday completely disin- 
tegrate, it is obviously necessary that steps 
be taken to make them available for 
posterity. 

It is hoped that the colleges and uni- 
versities of this area will more and more 
direct the attention of their students to the 


still untapped resources of our library as 
primary sources for theses and graduate 
work. Many years ago the University of 
Buffalo offered a course on local history, 
using for the most part Severance’s An 
Old Frontier of France (almost too in- 
teresting to be a textbook!) and a revival 
of the course is contemplated for the com- 
ing academic year. The means are now 
available for the further enriching of the 
library. The largest bequest ever made 
to the Society was contained in the will of 
former President Nelson S. Taylor, whose 
interest in local history, not too usual in 
the case of a business man, was almost a 
passion; he served this society for many 
years with selfless devotion. Most of the 
legacy will be used to fill gaps as the 
opportunity presents itself, and probably 
a good deal will be spent on literature 
pertaining to the Indian life of the fron- 
tier, where we are rather weak. 

May I direct your careful attention to 
the accompanying reports of the staff, 
especially, of course, to that of the Direc- 
tor? It has been a rare privilege to work 
with him during the year; his enthusiasm 
and his imaginative vision have been con- 
tagious and have been increasingly com- 
municated to those who believe that the 
work and objectives and of this society 
are inextricably bound up with the on- 
going life of a great cosmopolitan com- 
munity. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JULIAN PARK 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 1955 


ECAUSE the year 1955 was crowned 

by the grant of $15,000 to us by the 
County of Erie we can say that our pro- 
gram has reached a turning point. We 
have been concentrating on the museum 
and its educational program. Now we 
can see that during the year we have 
finished clearing for action: the storage 


area has empty shelves for our collecting 
activities; a map storage rack built; a 
catalog and locating system has been in- 
stalled and tested by registering about 
1800 items (by Mr. Smith and others) 
in addition to 1200 maps and posters and 
600 photographs (Mr. Whitney’s work) ; 
our work crew has demonstrated its ver- 
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satility by refurbishing six exhibit cases, 
rebuilding two, installing alarms in ten, 
reinstalling glass in twelve, and building 
one new exhibit form and refinishing six; 
eight exhibits were set up during the year 
to observe events from the passing of the 
G. A. R. to the restoration of Davy 
Crockett to the public eye; an extensive 
exhibit was set up in the display rooms 
of the Erie County Savings Bank; a regu- 
lar system of displaying new gifts was es- 
tablished; materials were loaned out to 
other educational institutions and to 
several retail establishments; the great 
mass of keys were sorted down and or- 
ganized for ready access to the cases; and 
a new and impressive addition to our 
permanent exhibitions was brought to 
completion (although we hope to add 
further refinements to it.) 


We are perhaps proudest of the last- 
named item: a model of the Dart Grain 
Elevator of 1842 (the first in the world 
to be powered by steam), set before a 
mural painting of the present waterfront 
with its vast expanse of buildings devoted 
to the milling industry. The work of Mr. 
John Renfrew Dean assisted by Mr. Ray- 
mond Schenk, as are our other exhibit 
accomplishments of the year, it reveals to 
us more than its dramatic subject. We 
offer it as proof that our museum consti- 
tutes a vigorous and creative organization 
no matter how restricted its resources may 
have been. 


Having thus set our organization on the 
track we are able to give a heartier wel- 
come to the two new staff members we 
hope will soon join us as a result of the 
new county appropriation. We feel sure 
that their presence will greatly accelerate 
our program; so great a proportion of our 
time has been absorbed in keeping the 
building clean, warm and secure and in 
organizing our workrooms that exhibit or 
other educational activity has been almost 
a sideline. With the decks now cleared we 
will be able to put a much greater per- 
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centage of our time—nearly all of the time 
of our new people—into creative activi- 
ties. The support from the county has 
come at a most opportune moment. 


But in addition to helping with the 
existing program our new help will be 
working to extend it throughout the coun- 
ty. In a real sense both will be extension 
workers. It is not a departure in policy 
that we should be undertaking this sort 
of work; we have always served people 
interested in history freely and as fully as 
we could. More help simply makes pos- 
sible a better execution of what has been 
our consistent policy, one that the Board 
of Managers long ago adopted and has 
done its best to implement. 


We trust that these new efforts mean 
that more schools will be able to visit the 
museum and that we will be able to pro- 
vide others with materials that will stimu- 
late class work. The added load will also 
require the most careful planning for the 
use of our space. The whole field is large 
but as we work it we believe that the 
benefits realized will result in commen- 
surate resources being provided as we are 
able to make full use of them. 


The other aspect of this most en- 
couraging prospect is that it necessarily 
suggests the possibility that new fields may 
now be cultivated. Many members and 
many on the Board of Managers have 
suggested that more should be done to 
extend our research activities. We are 
already in a good position so far as re- 
search is concerned, with a well-stocked 
library and manuscript collection, three 
good graduate history departments in our 
Frontier universities—all of them con- 
scious of the claims of local history—and, 
not least, a fine group of scholars of the 
amateur class worthy of the traditions of 
the Society. Behind this most satisfactory 
scene we perceive the figures of the former 
Directors of the Society, Frank H. 
Severance and Robert W. Bingham, who 
are responsible for most of the collections 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Inc. 

Mr. Hall Clothier of Silver Creek, first president of the National Grape Co- 

operative, founded in 1945. A typical grower of Concord grapes under a typical 
autumn sky in the Grape Belt. 
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Collector of Customs, Port of Buffalo 
The first steamer on the upper Great Lakes gets its license. 
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and most of the volumes of our distin- 
guished series of publications. 


We may not, however, rest on our 
laurels. The world of history has changed 
like all others, and we are faced with the 
special problems of a world that is cas- 
cading floods of written materials across 
our desks. At the same time the telephone 
and automobile are eliminating the inti- 
mate letter that has always been one of 
the finest sources of historical evidence. 
And unchanged is the necessity of procur- 
ing and selecting the worthwhile sources 
from the available materials. 


Manuscripts are coy. We must hunt 
them up and entice them into our ar- 
chives. Families hold them—sometimes 
lose or destroy them—unless they feel they 
are really wanted and needed by a his- 
torical society; it is our duty to demon- 
strate by an active program that we want 
them keenly enough to be trusted to pro- 
vide for their safekeeping. This we—staff, 
officers and members—must now find time 
to do. 


Our members can be of great service 
in this matter and we hope to enlist the 
help of many. An illustration or two will 
show how membership activity helps to 
uncover historical treasures. Mr. Augs- 
purger’s search for certain facts of Samuel 
Wilkeson’s career brought ready response 
from his descendants, who volunteered not 
only some useful stories that have per- 
sisted in the family but trunks of docu- 
ments and letters establishing previously 
unknown facts. “Canawling” activities 
reported by Mr. Sprague have inspired 
the offer of an early map of the canal and 
other items that are likely to turn up new 
data. 


It would be a strange city that had no 
well filled attics. There are undoubtedly 
many established families that can find 
memorabilia, including letters, accounts 
and diaries of great historical significance. 
Let us make the search for such attics. 


It may also be that we are failing to 
collect much printed material that has im- 
portance but not of a traditional sort that 
wins automatic entry to libraries. We have 
already been picking up the house organs 
and catalogs of a number of industrial es- 
tablishments in Erie County but without 
too much care or discrimination. We can 
use help to make sure that we will have 
all the useful materials of this kind. In- 
teresting publications of a variety of so- 
cieties are very likely still to be found quite 
uncollected. We have only very recently 
acquired the locally significant publica- 
tions of the League of Women Voters. 


It is now the time to make the turn 
toward research. Otherwise our educa- 
tional program will before too long be 
behind the times because its intellec- 
tual content will be inadequate. New 
times mean new problems and a shift in 
our view of history. Thus every genera- 
tion must reconsider and rewrite history 
for itself, and likewise redesign its own 
historical exhibits. We must be constantly 
providing the means for this re-working. 


Many people have been giving the So- 
ciety indispensable aid. I want to call 
attention again to the contributors to 
NIAGARA FRONTIER, who are already known 
to you and I hope as much appreciated 
by you as by me as editor. In addition 
a number of members have given time 
to a consideration of how member acti- 
vities can be extended. The Advisory 
Committee made up of Dr. Swift, Mrs. 
Cary, Mr. Augspurger, Mrs. G. B. Rich 
and Miss Foster have helped to mature 
plans so that we confidently expect expan- 
sion of these indispensable volunteer acti- 
vities. We are at present discussing the 
establishment of committees on museum 
display work and for marking historic 
sites. There are many other phases of 
our work in which members can be help- 
ful and at the same time engage in acti- 
vities satisfying to themselves. 
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I need not remark that getting work 
done in this way is also a relief to the 
taxpayer. However, such saving and for- 
bearance is not our real reason for calling 
on members. The truth is that many of 
our tasks can only be done by alert citi- 
zens and that many others will be done 
better by the amateur, who, exactly de- 
fined, is one who loves what he is doing 
and is doing it because he loves to. 


In connection with member activities 
might be mentioned the beginnings of a 
military history group under the urging 
and organizing skill of Mr. Augspurger. 
A preliminary meeting confined to active 
military men has shown that there is need 
and support for this activity among those 
most vitally connected with the subject. 
We believe that it will be useful in pre- 
serving the materials of an essential field 
of our history, attractive for our members 
and also a means of bringing more people 
into contact with the Society. We have 
been pleased to find that the organizing 
committee is satisfied to arrange a tight 
integration of this work to our Society. 

There are other interests in addition to 
the military that are susceptible to such 
organization. We are at present consider- 


ing the fields of medicine and Great Lakes 
navigation for such attention. The joining 
of the Chantesuta Indian Dancers to our 
education department takes good care of 
another large field of interest. This group 
is the work primarily of Mr. David Zimp- 
fer but it has attracted not only many 
students of high school age but a number 
of older people who give it stable leader- 
ship. Our members have been given op- 
portunities to become acquainted with the 
Chantesuta’s interesting and informative 
work and will have many more. I must 
mention that at our solicitation the Buffalo 
School Department has given the group 
considerable support so that this activity 
is now well established. Financially it has 
always supported itself. 

The year has brought us much and 
promises even more. I think we have 
reached the point, not of seeing that all 
our duties are being ideally discharged, 
but of seeing how we may begin to anti- 
cipate reaching somewhere near the “end 
of the beginning.” The best efforts of 
the staff will join yours to that end. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WILBUR H. GLOVER 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


HE meeting was called to order in the 
auditorium of the Society’s building 
at 8:15 p.m. January 10, 1956. 
The reports of the officers were heard 
and are printed herewith. 


The Nominating Committee recom- 
mended the re-election of Messrs. Owen 
B. Augspurger, Jr., Charles Cary, Rob 
Roy Macleod, Dr. Harry W. Rockwell and 
Dr. George Staniland to the Board of 
Managers for a term of four years. On 
motion of Mr. Sprague, seconded by Mr. 
Diebold, it was voted that a unanimous 
ballot be cast for their re-election. 
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It was voted to amend the By-Laws to 
change the date of the Annual Meeting 
to October and to create a corporate mem- 
bership at a yearly fee of $100. 


Mr. Lewis Harriman presented an in- 
denture dated February 11, 1822 and 
signed by Ebenezer Johnson and Samuel 
Wilkeson to the Society on the occasion 
of the Centennial of the Manufacturers 
& Traders Trust Company. 


The members then heard an interesting 
address on Samuel Wilkeson by Owen 
Augspurger. 

CHARLES CARY, Secretary 
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As One Historian to Another 


5 a facts of a great career as set forth in the newspaper obituaries 
of Dr. Francis E. Fronczak made a fine story, so impressive and 
heartening that any slight treatment of them here or elsewhere would 
be an impertinence. It is plain that an extensive treatment, book length, 
is called for and it is hoped that someone qualified will undertake the 
task. It will certainly be a pleasant task to follow in Dr. Fronczak’s 
footsteps if also an arduous one. At first glance it might seem that a 

biography would hardly be necessary. The good Doctor’s 
Doctor light shone before him and he will be remembered most 
Fronczak vividly by all who knew him. The reason for a biography 

is to reflect some of that light to the generations who will 
not have had the felicity of knowing this great citizen and who, although 
they will feel the influence of his personality through its profound in- 
fluence upon his contemporaries and their descendants, still will deserve 
a glimpse of the person. 


Our Board of Managers has spread the following resolution on 
its minutes: 


RESOLVED, That every segment of the life of our city is the 
poorer for the death of Dr. Francis E. Fronczak. Men and women of 
every walk of life, every economic condition, every racial and religious 
tradition, were his friends; he possessed no prejudices save strong ones 
against snobbery and intolerance. He served innumerable cultural 
causes and gave to each his full and energetic loyalty; that he found 
time to serve them all is simply the measure of his devotion to the 
common weal. But serve them he did, quietly, modestly, with the single 
aim of contributing to the cultural greatness of the beloved home of 
his adoption. To this Society he was a tower of strength. In debate, 
forthright; in repartee, entertaining; in the political arena invincible, 
stubborn, yet subtle. The mold is broken; this man was unique. The 
Society sadly but gratefully places on record its sense of loss. 


Ix THE December, 1954 issue of American Heritage, the first in its 

new book format, the English scholar D. W. Brogan cites a number 
of differences between the American and the English attitudes toward 
history. He notes the accepted attachment to the remote past acknowl- 
edged and intimately felt by most Englishmen, whose acceptance does 
not normally goad them to any undue probing of that past. This is in 
contrast to the Americans whose political attachments and regard for 
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constitutional rights and duties are so directly de- 
Attitudes On pendent upon an understanding of political history, 
History and whose participation in a new society forces them 

to search actively for the precedents and traditions 
that are only too plain and well established in the older society. 


Commander Davenport in his delightful paper published in Niagara 
Frontier some time ago pointed out one aspect of the Englishman's 
attachment to the remote past and incidentally explained why the de- 
velopment of museums of local history has been slower in England than 
in America. It may also suggest a qualitative difference in the respective 
attitudes toward historical activities. The Englishman’s settled and com- 
fortable relationship to the past was made plain. 


Despite the greater assurance in the Englishman’s attitude toward 
his society the stresses of this fevered century are turning him for a look 
inward. “In England today, more people are studying . . . local history 
than at any previous period. . ... All over the country, adult education 
classes ask for courses of lectures in local history. . . .” This statement, 
by Professor W. G. Hoskins of University College, Leicester, and pub- 
lished in History Today for July, 1952, is reinforced by many evidences 
to be noted in English sources. Museums are springing up for public 
and instructional purposes, and serious histories of localities are being 
printed. This movement is in addition to the antiquarian collecting and 
writing activities which in England have of course been well developed. 
Professor Hoskins properly makes the distinction between the anti- 
quarian harvesting of fact and the historical examining of problems-.- 
and, just as properly, deprecates the practical consequences of rigidly 
observing the distinction. There, as here, collector and scholar are 
trying to make a useful contribution to solving some of the perplexities 
of the Western Civilization by seeing what life means on the level where 
our most solemn as well as our happiest moments are passed: in the 
neighborhood that is the setting, and ideally an effective extension, of 
the home. 


Every historian would agree. . .that history is a kind of research or inquiry. . . 
generally it belongs to what we call the sciences: that is, forms of thought whereby 
we ask questions and try to answer them. Science in general. . .does not consist in 
collecting what we already know and arranging it in this or that kind of pattern. 
It consists in fastening upon something we do not know, and trying to discover it. 
Playing patience with things we already know may be a useful means toward this 
end, but it is not the end itself. . . Science is finding things out: and in that sense 
history is a science. 

R. G. COLLINGWooD, The Idea of History, p. 9. 
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History Along the Frontier 


R. JOHN PRINTY of Orchard Park 

became the President of the Erie 
County Historical Federation at its annual 
meeting January 10, 1955 and Mr. John 
S. N. Sprague continued as Secretary- 
Treasurer. The Board of Directors is com- 
posed of the presidents of the various his- 
torical societies in the county. 

It was decided to limit the formally 
arranged Federation meetings to an an- 
nual meeting (in May, to be devoted to 
reports and plans) and the Congress of 
Historical Societies. Other meetings are 
to be dependent, as in the past, upon in- 
vitations to meet with the local societies. 
This recognizes the nature and purpose 
of the Federation realistically, for its ob- 
ject is to bring the societies into useful 
contact with each other. Membership is 
henceforth to be through the local groups 
except in towns where there are none. 


A’ THE same meeting preliminary 
plans were laid for a second Con- 
gress of Historical Societies, to be held in 
July. The success of the first makes a’ 
second a matter of necessity and it is 
hoped that both subject matter and in- 
structors will be changed so that the second 
may be at least as refreshing to weary his- 
torians as the first. For the Federation 
Mrs. Julia Boyer-Reinstein, Mr. John 
Printy, Mrs. Ethelyn Weller, and Mrs. 
Oneta Baker will serve on the planning 
Committee, and for the University Pro- 
fessors Horton, Kaiser, Adler and Stern. 
The Director represents this Society. 


(ee is to have the honor of the 
next considerable contribution to Erie 
County history. The Clarence Historical 
Society, Dr. Daniel C. Fisher, President, 
has acquired a log cabin to be fitted as a 
museum or restoration. Located on a 
central and accessible site such a building 
will attract interest and serve as a very 
useful point of instruction for all. 


HANTESUTA is a Sioux word for “the 

hard workers.” Our educational work 
is richer by the addition to it of the Chan- 
tesuta Indian Dancers of Buffalo. This 
group is available for performances on a 
large scale or small and we are happy to 
serve as a point of organization for their 
work and will be glad to assist in arranging 
appearances before organizations any- 
where. People who see the dancers agree 
that the results fully justify the promise 
of the name. The Chantesuta’s annual 
spring recital will be given in the Clark 
Gymnasium of the University of Buffalo 
at 7 p.m. Sunday, March 18. Phone the 
office for tickets ($1.00 adults, 50c chil- 
dren). 


HE Federation is planning a quarterly 

bulletin for those interested in know- 
ing of historical activities throughout the 
county. You are entitled to receive it by 
virtue of your membership in this Society. 
If you wish it please call the office 
(DE-9644.) 


wo special interest groups have met 
recently to organize their activities 
in the historical field, both of them with 
the intention of close co-operation with 
this Society. The first was a group of the 
commanding officers of the many military 
detachments of the Frontier, headed by 
General Karl F. Hausauer, Chief of Staff 
to the Governor of New York, who pro- 
pose to see that an adequate records- 
keeping program is reestablished. To this 
it is hoped that popular activities such as 
the Civil War Round Tables that have 
sprung up in so many cities may be added 
later. Mr. Owen Augspurger of our Board 
of Managers has led this movement. 
The second is in marine history and a 
move to join us in a reinvigorated pro- 
gram, particularly in regard to the Great 
Lakes, has been initiated by one of our 
members who is a devotee of early steam- 
ship history, Mr. Erik Heyl. 
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Books You May Want to See 


The Pennsylvania and New York Frontier. 


George S. 
Philadelphia, 


By WILLIAM BREWSTER. 
MacManus Company, 


1954. Pp. 237. $4.00. 


According to the preface, this work was 
designed to fill an important gap left by 
the fact that “. . . no connected and com- 
plete history of the Pennsylvania and 
New York frontier has been published.” 
In order to correct this omission the 
author has assembled in this volume 
accounts of some of the land deals with 
the Indians of the two states along with 
the skirmishes, raids, and battles of the 
eighteenth century in colonial New York 
and Pennsylvania. For the most part this 
work corroborates what we have known 
about these events, though his interpre- 
tation of the significance of them and of 
some of the leaders differs. 


The title of the work is somewhat mis- 
leading as this is in no way a complete 
history of the frontier. The frontiersman 
as a farmer, as a pioneer, as the demiurge 
of American democracy—these are absent. 
There is no Turner here, nor, for that 
matter, any anti-Turner. This is not, as 
the title might lead the reader to infer, 
an essay in regionalism. It seems to the 
reviewer that these are the aspects to be 
treated if the author is to fulfill the prom- 
ise of his preface. 


Although the selection of primary 
sources is good, their use is somewhat un- 
even. The chapter on Sir William John- 
son cites no primary sources although the 
papers of that Indian Agent are readily 
available in the New York State Historical 
Association’s series. In other chapters the 
use of primary sources is intensive but 
significant secondary sources which might 
have proven helpful have been overlooked. 
In the first chapter on the Iroquois writ- 
ten around their Pennsylvania “castle” at 
Shamokin, there is no reference to the 
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valuable work done by the late A. C. 
Parker. Consultation of such works by 
other scholars in the field would perhaps 
have prevented some of the rather broad 
generalizations and loaded phrases that 
the author has used and which detract 
from his scholarship. To refer to the 
“council at Onondaga” as “. .. only a 
conclave of forty-eight half-naked, greasy 
savages squatted apelike on the ground 

.’ is an unfortunate choice of words. 

It seems to the reviewer that the author 
is less than fair to Major-General Bene- 
dict Arnold. He dismisses the Valcour 
Island battle with a seven-line paragraph 
at the beginning of the chapter on Bur- 
goyne’s campaign although many authori- 
ties feel that the work of Arnold in post- 
poning the attack for a year was an im- 
portant contribution. The author also 
minimizes Arnold’s work at Saratoga far 
more than other writers on that battle. 


This work is useful primarily as a handy 
source of information on the battles of 
the wars between the rivals for control of 
the Pennsylvania-New York region in the 
important eighteenth century. There is 
much interesting detail which helps in 
filling in the major outlines of an already 
well-known story. The bibliography is 
rather complete but its use is unfortunate- 
ly limited by the format as just the authors 
and abbreviated titles are listed. In a work 
of this nature a map is almost a must and 
that has been overlooked. 

Eric BRUNGER 
College for Teachers, 


Buffalo 


National Security and Individual Free- 
dom. By JOHN LORD O'BRIAN. The 
Godkin Lectures at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1955. Pp. 84. 
$2.00. 
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With all the skill and effective per- 
suasion of a great advocate, the learning 
of a scholar, and the sincerity of the great 
American that he is, John Lord O'Brian 
writes strongly on the problem, as he puts 
it, “how to maintain a balance between 
the need for security against the Com- 
munists threats” and “the preservation of 
the ancient liberties guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights.” He expresses his belief 
that “upon reviewing all the policies and 
procedures affecting the mental attitudes 
of citizens, it cannot well be denied that 
our government officials have embarked 
on a fatuous policy which in effect is aim- 
ing to guide and constrain citizens as well 
as aliens in the exercise of liberties guaran- 
teed to them by the First Amendment and 
the other provisions of the Bill of Rights.” 
He concludes nevertheless that “the great 
imponderable forces which in the long 
run determine the character of public 
opinion will bring back respect for indi- 
vidual freedom” and that “Faith in the 
honesty and integrity of the average citi- 
zen continues to be the cornerstone of the 
American State.” 


The lectures, delivered April 27 and 28, 


1955, are a preview of the controversy 
which later developed and is continuing 
between the Fund for the Republic, Inc., 
and The American Legion, and constitute 
in effect a statement of the position taken 
by the Fund, the head of which is Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, former President of 
the University of Chicago. Mr. O’Brian 
is a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Fund. The Legion has been highly 
critical of the Fund for the Republic and 
the use it was making of $15,000,000 given 
to it by the Ford Foundation, on the 
ground that its projects and activities are 
trying to propagandize Americans to be- 
lieve that: “(1) communism never has 
been and is not now a serious danger to 
this country; (2) sinister forces under the 
pretext of fighting communism are the 
real danger, and threaten the civil liber- 
ties of all Americans; (3) security mea- 


sures are un-American and are being used 
to harass and persecute innocent people; 
(4) intelligent and educated people are 
aware of these things, but are opposed by 
the ignorant who are being misled by 
evil demagogues.” (The American Legion 
Magazine, December 1955, advertisement 
of the Fund for the Republic and answer- 
ing statement of the Legion’s position; 
see also article in the December 17, 1955 
issue of The New Yorker about the Ford 
Foundation for an interesting account of 
the way in which the Ford Foundation rid 
itself of Mr. Hutchins as a too-brilliant, 
controversial, personal exhibitionist, em- 
barrassing to the Foundation; how he 
nevertheless attached himself to the Fund 
for the Republic, and of his attitude, and 
therefore that of the Fund, toward Com- 
munism in general and communists in 
particular. ) 


The Board of the Fund has said that 
“the major factor affecting civil liberties 
today is the menace of Communism and 
Communist influence in this country. 
Coupled with this threat is the grave 
danger to civil liberties in methods that 
may be used to meet this threat. The 
Fund has financed research on a large 
scale into the extent and nature of the 
internal Communist menace and its effect 
on our community and institutions. We 
hope to make a contribution to the better 
understanding of effective procedures for 
dealing with the Communist menace while 
at the same time strengthening the 
American traditions of liberty and free- 
dom.” 

Mr. O’Brian, boldly and eloquently, has 
used the occasion of the Godkin Lectures 
to carry the flag of the Fund and of those 
who believe that the freedom of the in- 
dividual must be maintained at any cost 
—well, almost any cost—into the academic 
precincts of Harvard University. 


As good old Roger de Coverly said, 
“Much might be said on both sides”; and 
it will be said; and out of the much say- 
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ing the American people will decide how 
much of principle they are willing to sa- 
crifice to necessity. What Mr. O’Brian has 
said in his Lectures, what the Fund of the 
Republic is saying, should be said, in order 
that the fundamental principles on which 
our Republic was built may be preserved. 
On the other hand, there is room for a 
reasonable difference of opinion as to what 
is the balance between the need for securi- 
ty and the preservation of the ancient 
liberties. The great difficulty is that some 
people are more concerned with the 
methods used to combat Communism than 
they are with Communism and its evil 
methods; they are quicker to criticize the 
methods used by others to fight a recog- 
nized evil than they are to point out the 
methods that should be used. The com- 
mon man needs positive and constructive 
help; otherwise he will be impatient with 
criticism. 

The Lectures should be read and care- 
fully pondered by all good Americans who 
are concerned with our “American way 
of life’ and its preservation, and read 
whether you agree or disagree, in whole 
or in part, with Mr. O’Brian and the Fund. 


Mr. O'Brian briefly touches in passing 
upon an aspect of modern society about 
which it may be hoped he will write more 
fully at some later time. He comments 
upon the warning of John Dewey and 
others “that the fundamental beliefs and 
practices of democracy were being chal- 
lenged as they never had before,” and 
says: “The pressures from these develop- 
ments are operating, as they have for some 
decades, in the direction of diminishing 
the freedom of the individual and decreas- 
ing his importance in contrast to what is 
thought to be the general welfare.” The 
individual may well become the forgotten 
and the submerged man in the mass move- 
ments of labor, of capital, of government. 
Always mankind to be free has had to 
weigh freedom against the promise of 
security. 
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A stimulating, provocative book, recom- 
mended reading for the inquiring, thought- 
ful person. 


Buffalo GeorcE F. Pui.uips 


A History of the Fredonia Baptist Church. 


By REV. GC. ALLYN RUSSELL. McClena- 
than Printery, Dunkirk, New York, 
1955; 2Pp. Lor. 


As the American people migrated from 
the Atlantic coast westward, new chap- 
ters in the history of our country were 
written along the expanding Western 
frontier. In the southwestern edges of 
what became the present state of New 
York, settlers began to filter in from the 
older coastal area of population. Rev. C. 
Allyn Russell, the present minister of the 
Fredonia Baptist Church in Fredonia, 
New York, has written as a University of 
Buffalo Master’s thesis the history of the 
Fredonia Baptist Church. Organized in 
the fall of 1808 as “First Baptist Church 
of Pomfret,” the Fredonia Baptist Church 
was the first Baptist Church in the county 
and the second of any denomination, the 
Presbyterian Church of Westfield having 
been organized two months earlier. It was 
in the Fredonia Baptist Church that the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
was born in 1873, and the record of the 
Church is presented as that of a church 
influenced by the pioneer spirit of the de- 
veloping frontier and also having an in- 
fluence on the thinking in the community. 


Mr. Russell relates sketchily the events 
which led to the settlement of Chautau- 
qua County and then, reviewing with skill 
the Baptist beginnings in America, tells 
how a Baptist Church was organized in 
the local community of Fredonia. In its 
147-year history this Church has met in 
only two buildings—the present brick 
structure having been built in 1853 to re- 
place a wooden meeting house which has 
served the congregation from 1823 to 
1852. Twenty-five ministers have served 
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in the leadership of this Church, and Mr. 
Russell gives a chapter to the characteris- 
tics of the ministry of these twenty-five 
men. 


In the chapter on “The Church and 
Its Members,” the author relates a num- 
ber of significant events in the early his- 
tory of the Church. One of the most in- 
teresting of these personal accounts is the 
activity of Dr. Eber M. Pettit, founder of 
the reservation school on Cattaraugus 
Indian Reservation. Dr. Pettit, as a self- 
appointed conductor of the Underground 
Railroad during the Civil War, aided many 
Negroes on their way to Canada in spite 
of the penalties of the fugitive slave law 
of 1850. There is told with vitality the 
various national and local circumstances 
that led to the formation of the W. C. T. 
U., and also of the rather discouraging 
results that followed the first “march” on 
Taylor House tavern and other taverns in 
the town of Fredonia. The founding, 
growth and essential character of the 
other churches and religious groups in the 
community are sympathetically recorded, 
with a considered appreciation of the im- 
portance of these other religious groups 
within the community. This evaluation of 
the relationship with other churches is 
portrayed against the background of what 
was happening to the religious attitudes 
on the national scene, noting the gradual 
changes from suspicion to co-operation. 
This resulted eventually in the regular 
meeting of ministerial groups in Fredonia 
and the formation of an effective council 
of Churches, which among other services 
provides today a religious ministry to stu- 
dents of the State Teachers College lo- 
cated in the village. 


The history of the Fredonia Baptist 
Church is amply illustrated with photo- 
graphs of early leaders in the church. A 
concluding chapter, titled “Intellectual 
Convictions and Social Influences,” sum- 
marizes the major religious convictions 
that characterize a local Baptist Church, 


and by a summary of Baptist convictions 
on a national scale there is reflected back 
into the local scene the attitudes of the 
American Baptist Convention. Mr. Rus- 
sell evaluates with detachment the various 
religious movements which have contri- 
buted to the present attitudes of the 
Fredonia Baptist Church located in a 
settled community of 6000 population. 
The major contribution of the history is 
that of recording with considerable ver- 
satility the facts and statistics of the 
Church’s birth and growth in the com- 
munity. One wishes that there might be 
a few charts showing the church member- 
ship over the years and also some record 
of the financial program of the church 
during the same period. This lack of sta- 
tistics is amply compensated for by the 
research that Mr. Russell has exhibited in 
his interpretation of the national and lo- 
cal religious climate during the life of 
the Church. The Fredonia Baptist Church 
has had a part in developing moral and 
intellectual standards. As Mr. Russell 
states, “The Fredonia Baptist Church has 
had a share in this influence. It could not 
achieve such an impact upon a whole 
country. Nor could it sway even an entire 
village. But it has had a part in shaping 
a kindred influence upon individuals of 
both town and nation. It has had a part 
in the social and religious influence of a 
growing America.” 


Rosert N. ZeaRFoss 
Delaware Avenue Baptist Church 


The Town of Amherst, Erie County, New 
York. Edited by SUE MILLER YOUNG. 


Town Board of Amherst, 1955. 


This is a neat directory of the Town 
but one that is informed at every point 
by references to historical fact. The early 
history is given together with a selection 
of significant occurrences in recent times 
and the current calendar, statistics and di- 
rectory of institutions. The interesting re- 
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sult tends to prove that local historians 
have a useful place in our scheme of 
things. 

W.H.G. 


Comment and Suggestion 


Sir: 

Since writing you last I paid a short 
visit—for the first time—to Alfriston, 
Sussex. It is well known that American 
visitors clamour to see the most trivial 
Anglo-Saxon relics but from my mind, 
they—our Yankee friends—have ample 
reasons to visit this place. . . . Its Sign 
is the 16-pointed Star of Bethlehem and 
it was a rendezvous and shelter for re- 
ligious mendicant friars en route to the 
Shrine of St. Richard at Chichester. 
Other historians believe that this Inn once 
belonged to the Abbot of Battle and that 
it enjoyed the Right of Sanctuary for 
persons fleeing from injustice in those 
Gays.:... . 

Near the Inn I gazed with profound 
interest on the Market Cross erected on 
a plinth and stone curb surround said to 
be erected in the 16th century. . . . Hardly 
a week past my visit I saw a short para- 
graph in the National Press stating that 
some “Clever Dick” driver had backed his 
lorry into this old landmark. And with 
the impact the cross crashed to the ground 
in several pieces. . . . Next time I go 
that way I shall hope to see the old stone 
cross fully restored and frowning down at 
the antics of this modern world. 

ComManper W. S. DavENPoRT 


Peacehaven, Sussex 


Sir: 

Word has just reached me of the very 
great pleasure given to the Chronic Re- 
search patients by a group of your ex- 
cellent Chantesuta Indian Dancers .. . 
The importance of the occasion was that 
this was probably the first time entertain- 
ment had been afforded to this particular 
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group. . . . A telephone from the head 
nurse today brought word of great en- 
thusiasm and delight. They will speak of 
this for days. Thank you again and thanks 
to Mr. Arns and the others. 


Buffalo (Mrs.) Marjorie BERNBECK 


Sir: 

Congratulations on an excellent maga- 
zine. It’s always an inspiration and an 
education. 
Wyoming County 
Historian’s Office 


Harry S. DoucLass 


D o you know where we can find pic- 
tures of early Great Lakes steam- 
ships? Here are a few we are looking for: 
Pioneer, Black Rock, August 15, 1824, 
124 tons 
Henry Clay, Black Rock, April 27, 1826, 
301 tons 
Niagara, Black Rock, August 4, 1826, 
157 tons 
William Peacock, Portland, September 
7, 1829, 120 tons 
There are scores more, but the list is 
a sample of our unfortunate shortage in 
this respect. It is lucky that we have even 
inadequate pictures of the Walk-in-the- 
Water and Superior, two of Buffalo’s 
earliest. Any kind of an illustration of 
the above or of scores of others now un- 
available to us will be most welcome. 


New Author 


PROFESSOR RICHARD G. DURNIN of the 
State University College for Teachers at 
Buffalo has been studying railroads for a 
dozen years or more. This keen interest 
and his membership in the active local 
chapter of the National Railroad Histori- 
cal Society guarantee that no such event 
as the end of steam passenger service in 
our great railroad center could escape him. 
Having made such unlikely railroad jour- 
neys as a recent one to Hudson Bay he has 
still found time to take degrees at 
Columbia and Harvard. 
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